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PREFACE. 


P     R    E   F    A    C    E. 

THE  papers  that  compofe  the  firft  of  thefe  vo- 
lumes were  printed  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
to  which  there  are  now  added  two  or  three  fmall 
tra£^s  ;  and  the  verfes  are  transferred  into  the  fourth 
volume  apart,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  others  as  we 
fmce  have  written.  The  fecond  and  third  will  confift 
of  feveral  fmall  trcatifes  in  profe,  in  which  a  friend 
or  two  is  concerned  with  us. 

Having  both  of  us  been  extremely  ill  treated  by 
fome  bookfellers,  efpecially  one  Edmund  Cur//,  it  was 
our  opinion  that  the  beft  method  we  could  tajce  for 
juftifying  ourfelves,  would  be  to  publifti  whatever 
loofe  papers,  in  profe  and  verfc,  we  have  formerly 
v/ritten  -,  not  only  fuch  as  have  already  fiolen  into 
the  world  (very  much  to  our  regret,  and  perhaps 
very  little  to  our  credit)  but  fuch  as  in  any  pro- 
bability hereafter  may  run  the  fame  fate  ;  having  been 
obtained  from  us  by  the  importunity,  and  divulged 
by  the  indifcretion  of  friends,  although  reftrained  by 
promifes,  which  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to 
obferve,  and  often  think  they  make  us  a  compliment 
in  breaking. 

But  the  confequences  have  been  flill  worfe :  we 
have  been  entitled,  and  have  had  our  names  prefixed 
at  length,  to  whole  volumes  of  mean  produ6lions, 
equally  ofFenfive  to  good  manners  and  good  fenfe, 
which  we  never  faw  nor  heard  of  till  they  appeared  in 
print. 

For  z  forgery  in  fetting  a  falfe  name  to  a  writing, 
which  may  prejudice  another's  fortune,  the  law  pu- 
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nlflies  the  offender  with  the  lofs  of  his  ears ;  but  has 
inflicted  no  adequate  penalty  for  fuch  as  prejudice 
another's  reputation  in  doing  the  fame  thing  in  print  ;• 
though  all  and  every  individual  book,  fo  fold  un- 
der a  fa!fe  name,  are  manifcftly  fo  many  feveral  and 
multiplied  forgeries. 

Indeed  we  hoped,  that  the  good  nature,  or  at  leaft 
the  good  judgment  of  the  world,  would  have  cleared 
us  from  the  imputation  of  fuch  things,  as  had  been 
thus  charged  upon  us  by  the  malice  of  enemies, 
the  want  of  judgment  of  friends,  the  unconcern  of 
indifferent  perfons,  and  the  confident  afl'ertions  of 
bookfellers. 

We  are  afiiamed  to  find  fo  ill  a  tafte  prevail,  as 
to  make  it  a  necefi'ary  work  to  do  this  juflice  to  our- 
felves.  It  is  very  pofTible  for  any  author  to  write  be- 
low himfelf ;  either  his  fubjecl  not  proving  fo  fruitful, 
or  fitted  for  him,  as  he  at  firft  imagined ;  or  his  health, 
or  his  humour,  or  the  prefent  difpofition  of  his  mind, 
unqualifying  him  at  that  junilure:  However,  if  he 
poifeffed  any  diflinguifliing  marks  of  fijle,  or  peculi- 
arity of  thinking,  there  would  remain  in  his  lead  fuc- 
cefsful  writings  fome  few  tokens,  whereby  perfons  of 
tafle  might  difcover  him. 

But,  fmce  it  hath  othervt'ife  fallen  out,  we  think 
we  have  fufSciently  paid  for  our  v/ant  of  prudence, 
and  determine  for  the  future  to  be  lefs  communica- 
tive: Or  rather,  having  done  with  fuch  am.ufements, 
we  are  refolved  to  give  up  what  we  cannot  fairly  dif- 
own,  to  the  feverity  of  criticks,  the  malice  of  perfo- 
nal  enemies,,  and  the  indulgence  of  friends. 

We 
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Wc  arc  forry  for  the  fatire  interfperfed  irt  fome 
of  thefc  pieces  upon  a  few  people,  from  whom  the 
hio^heft  provocations  have  been  received,  and  who  by 
their  conducSl  fince  have  fhewn,  that  they  have  not 
yet  forgiven  us  the  wrong  they  did.  It  is  a  very- 
unlucky  circumftance  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate  the 
injuiies  of  fuch  authors,  whofe  works  are  fo  foon 
forgotten,  that  we  are  in  danger  already  of  appear- 
'wy  the  firft  a2:2:reflors.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
Virgilhx.  pafs  a  line,  which  told  pofterity  he  had  two 
enemies  called  Bavius  and  A^csvhis.  The  wifeft  way 
is  not  once  to  name  them,  but  (as  the  madman  ad- 
vifed  the  gentleman,  who  told  him  he  wore  a  fword 
to  kill  his  enemies)  to  let  than  alone  and  theyivill  die  of 
themfehes.  And  according  to  this  rule  we  have  acSted 
throughout  all  thofe  writings,  which  we  defigned  for 
the  prefs :  but  in  thefe,  the  publication  whereof  was 
not  owing  to  our  folly,  but  that  of  others,  the  omif- 
fion  of  the  names  was  not  in  our  power.  At  the 
worft,  we  can  only  give  them  that  liberty  now  for 
fomething,  which  they  have  fo  many  years  exercifed  for 
nothing,  of  railing  and  fcribbling  againft  us.  And  it 
is  fom.e  commendation  that  we  have  not  done  it  all 
this  while,  but  avoided  publickly  to  charaiSterize  any 
perfon  without  long  experience.  Nonutti  preinatur  in 
annum  is  a  good  rule  for  all  writers  of  charadiers ;  be- 
caufc  it  may  happen  to  thofe,  who  vent  praife  or 
cenfure  too  precipitately,  as  it  did  to  an  eminent  Eng- 
Itjl)  poet,  who  celebrated  a  young  nobleman  for 
€re6ling  Drydens  monum.ent  upon  a  promife,  which 
his  lordfhip  forgot,  till  it  was  done  by  another. 
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In  regard  to  two  perfons  only  we  wifii  our  railfery, 
though  ever  (o  tender,  or  refentment,  though  ever  fo 
juft,  had  not  been  hidulged.  We  fpeak  of  Sir  John 
f^anbtiighf  who  was  a  man  of  wit  and  of  honour  ;  and 
of  Mr.  AddtJon<^  whofe  name  deferves  all  refpe«3.  from 
every  lover  of  learning. 

We  cannot  deny  (and  perhaps  moft  writers  of  our 
kind  have  been  in  the  fame  circumftances)^that  in 
ieveral  parts  of  our  lives,  and  according  to  the  difpofi- 
tions  we  were  in,  we  have  written  fome  things,  which 
we  may  wifli  never  to  have  thought  on.  Some  fal- 
lies  of  levity  ought  to  be  imputed  to  youth,  (fuppofed 
in  charity,  as  it  was  in  truth,  to  be  the  time  in  which 
we  wrote  them;)  others  to  the  gaiety  of  our  minds 
at  certain  junctures,  common  to  all  men.  The  pub- 
lifliing  of  thefe,  which  we  cannot  difown,  and  with- 
out our  confent,  is,  I  think,  a  greater  injury,  than 
that  of  afcribing  to  us  the  moft  flupid  productions, 
which  we  can  wholly  deny. 

This  has  been  ufuaily  pracSlifed  in  other  countries 
after  a  man's  deceafe ;  which  in  a  great  meafure  ac- 
counts for  that  manifeft  inequality  found  in  the  works 
of  the  beft  authors  ;  the  collectors  only  confidering, 
that  fo  many  more  (heets  raife  the  price  of  the  book, 
and  the  greater  fame  a  writer  is  in  pofleflion  of,  the 
more  of  fuch  trafh  he  may  bear  to  have  tacked  to 
him.  Thus  it  is  apparently  the  editor's  intereft  to 
infert  what  the  author's  judgment  had  rejected;  and 
care  is  always  taken  to  interfperfe  thefe  additions  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  fcarce  any  book  of  confequence 
ean  be  bought,  without  purchafing  fomething  unwor- 
thy of  the  author  along  witii  it. 

But 
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But  in  our  own  country  it  is  ftill  worfe :  Thofc 
very  bookfellcrs,  who  have  fupported  themfelvcs  upon 
an  author's  fame  while  he  lived,  have  done  their  ut- 
moft  after  his  death  to  lefien  it  by  fuch  prad^ices: 
Even  a  man's  laft  toiil  is  not  fccure  from  being: 
expofed  in  print ;  whereby  his  moft  particular  re- 
gards, and  even  his  dying  tendernefics  are  laid  open; 
It  has  been  humoroufly  faid,  that  fome  have  filhed 
"the  very  jakes  for  papers  left  there  by  men  of  wit : 
but  it  is  no  jefl  to  afHrm,  that  the  cabinets  of  the  fick, 
and  the  clofets  of  the  dead,  have  been  broke  open 
and  ranfacked  to  publifli  our  prhate  letters^  and  di- 
vulge to  all  mankind  the  moft  fecret  fentiments  and 
intercourfe  of  friendfhip.  Nay,  thefe  fellow^s  are 
arrived  to  that  height  of  impudence,  that,  when  an 
author  has  publickly  difowned  a  fpurious  piece,  they 
have  difputed  his  own  name  with  him  in  p<-inted 
advertifements  ;  which  has  been  pradifed  to  Mr* 
Congreve  and  Mr.  Frior. 

We  are  therefore  compelled,  in  refpedl  to  truth, 
to  fubmit  to  a  very  great  hardfliip  ;  to  own  fuch  pie- 
ces, as  in  our  ftrifler  judgments  we  would  have  fup- 
prelTed  for  ever :  We  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that  this 
whole  colledion,  in  a  manner,  confifts  of  what  we 
not  only  thought  unlikely  to  reach  the  future,  but 
unworthy  even  of  ih^prefent  age  j  not  our  ftudies,  but 
our  follies ;  not  our  works,  but  our  idlenefies. 

Some  comfort  however  it  is,  that  all  of  them  are  in- 
nocent, and  moft  of  them,  flight  as  they  are,  had  yet  a 
moral  tendency  ;  either  to  foften  the  virulence  of 
parties  againft  each  other  ;  or  to  laugh  out  of  counte- 
nance fomc  vice  or  folly  of  the  timej  or  to  difcredit 
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the    impofitions   of  quacks   and   falfe  pretenders  to 
fcience;  or  to-?^.umble  the  arrogance  of  the  ill-naturcci 
and  envious  ;  in  a  word,  to  IcHen  the  vanity^  and  pro- 
mote the  goo,cl  himioKr  of  mankind. 

Such  as  they  arc,  we  muft  in  truth  confefs,  they 
are  ours^  and  others  (lior.ld  in  jullice   believe,  they 
are  all  that  are  ours.     U  any   thing  elfe  has    been 
printed,  in  which  we  really  had  any  hand,  it  is  either 
intolerably  imperfe6l,    or  loaded   with    fpurious  ad-' 
ditions ;    fometimes   even   with    infertions    of  mens 
names,  which  we  never  meant,  and  for  whom  we 
have  an  efteem  and  refpedt.     Even  thofe  pieces,  in 
which  we  are  leaft  injured,  have  never  been  before 
printed  from  the  true  copies,  or  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  corredlnefs.     We   declare,  that  this  col- 
lection  contains   every   piece,    which    in    the   idltfl 
humour  we  have  written  j  not  only  fuch   as  came 
under  our  review  or  correflion  ;  but  many  others, 
which,  however  unfinifhed,  are  not  now  in  our  power 
to  fupprefs.     Whatfoever  was  in  our  own  poffeffion 
at  the  publifhing  hereof,  or  of  which  no  copy  was 
gone  abroad,  we  have  actually  deftroyed,  to  prevent 
all  pofTibility  of  the  like  treatment. 

Thefe  volumes  likewife  will  contain  all  the  pa- 
pers, wherein  we  have  cafually  had  any  (hare  ;  par- 
ticularly thofe  written  in  conjunction  with  our  friends. 
Dr.  Arhuthnot  and  Mr.  Gay ;  and  lafUy  all  this  fort 
compofed  fingly  by  either  of  thofe  hands.  The  rea- 
der is  therefore  defired  to  do  the  fame  juftice  to  thefe 
our  friends,  as  to  us  ;  and  to  be  afiurcd  that  all  the 
things,  called  our  mifcellan'ics  (except  the  works  of 
Alexander  Pope,  pubJilhed  by  B,  Linict,   in  quarto, 

and 
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and  fol'iD  in  i*/ 1 7  ;  thofe  of  Mr.  Gay  by  J.  Tovfm^  in 
■quarto^  in  1720;  and  as  many  ofthefe  mifcellanies  as 
have  been  formerly  printed  by  Ben],  Tooke)  are  abfo- 
lutely  fpurious,  and  without  our  confent  impofed 
upon  the  publick. 

Twickenham,  JONATH.  SWIFT. 

May  27,  1 727.  ALEX.  POPE. 
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THE  following  difcourfe  is  a  kind  of  remon- 
flrance  in  behalf  of  king  IVilliam  and  his  friends, 
againfl:  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
and  was  publifhed  during  the  reccfs  of  parliament  in 
the  fumrnerof  1701,  with  a  view  to  engage  them  in 
milder  meafures  wiien  they  fhould  meet  again. 

At  this  time  Lezvii  XtV.  was  making  large  ftrides 
towards  univerfal  monarchy  ;  plots  were  carrying  on 
at  St.  Ger mains  ;  the  Dutch  had  acknowledged  the 
duke  of  Anjou  as  king  of  Spain^  and  king  WiU'iarn 
was  made  e*ctremely  uneafy  by  the  violence  with 
v/hich  many  of  his  minifters  and  chief  favourites  were 
purfued  by  the  commons ;  the  King,  to  appeafe  tiieir 
refentment,  had  made  feveral  changes  in  his  miniftry, 
and  removed  fome  ofhismoft  faithful  fervants  from 
places  of  the  higheft  truft  and  dignity  :  this  expedient, 
however,  had  proved  inefFe£lual,  and  the  commons 
perfifted  in  their  oppofition  ;  they  began  by  impeach- 
ing William  Bcntinck^  earl  oi  Portland^  groom  of  the 
ftole  ;  and  proceeded  to  the  impeachment  of  'John 
Somers,  baron  Sctners  of  Eve/ham^  firft  lord  keep- 
er, afterwards  lord  chancellor  ;  Edward  Ruffel^  earl 
of  Orford^  lord  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  one  of  the 
lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty  j  and  Charles 
Mouniague^  earl  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  commiflloners 
of  the  treafury,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Its  general  purport  is  to  damp  the  warmth 
of  the  commons  by  fhewing,  that  the  meafures  they 
purfued  had  a  dire6l  tendency  to  bring  on  the  tyranny, 
which  they  profefled  to  oppofe ;  and  the  particular 
cafes  of  the  impeached  lords  are  paralleled  in  Athe- 
Ti'ian  charaders. 
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DISCOURSE 

O  F    T  H  E 

CONTESTS   and    DISSENTIONS 

Between     the 

NOBLES  and  the  COMMONS 

I  N 

ATHENS  and  ROME; 

With  the  Confequences  they  had  upon  both 
thofe  States. 

Si  iibi  'vera  'viJefur, 

Dedc  mantis,  13  ft  falfa  cji,  accingere  contra.      Lucr. 

Written  in  the  Year  1701. 

CHAP.     I. 

IT  is  agreed,  that  in  all  government  there  is  an 
abfokite  unlimited  power,  which  naturally  and  ori- 
ginally feems  to  be  placed  in  the  whole  body,  v/nere- 
ever  the  executive  part  of  it  lies.  This  holds  in  the 
body  natural ;  for  where-ever  we  place  the  begin- 
ning of  motion,  whether  from  the  head,  or  the  heart, 
or  the  animal  fpirits  in  general,  the  body  moves  and 
a<Sts  by  a  confent  of  all  its  parts.  This  unlimited 
power,  placed  fundamentally  in  the  body  of  a  people, 
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is  what  the  beft.Iegiflators  of  all  ages  have  endeavoured, 

in.  their  feveral  fchemes  or  inftitutions  of  government, 
to  depofit  in  fuch  hands  as  u'ould  preferve  the  people 
from  rapine  and  opprefiion  within,  as  well  as  violence 
from  without.  Mofl  of  them  feem  to  agree  in  this, 
that  it  was  a  truft  too  great  to  be  committed  to  any 
one  man  or  aiTembly,  and  ther.efore  they  left  the  right 
flili  in  the  whole  body  ;  but  the  adminilrration  or  ex- 
ecutive part  in  the  hands  of  the  one^  the  few^  or  the 
many,  into  which  three  povv^crs  all  independent  bodies 
of  men  feem  naturally  to  divide  ;  for  by  all  I  have 
read  of  thofe  innumerable  and  petty  commonwealths 
in  Italy,  Greece^  and  Skily,  as  well  as  the  great  ones 
of  Carthage  and  Rome,  it  feems  to  me,  that  a  free 
people  met  together,  whether  by  compa£l,  ox  family- 
government,  as  foon  as  they  fall  into  any  a6is  of  civil 
fociety,  do  of  themfelves  divide  into  three  powers. 
The  firil  is  that  of  fome  one  eminent  fplrit,  who, 
having  fignalized  his  valour  and  fortune  in  defence 
of  his  country,  or  by  the  practice  of  popular  arts  at 
home,  conies  to  have  great  influence  on  the  people, 
to  grow  their  leader  in  warlike  expeditions,  and  to 
prefide,  after  a  fort,  in  their  civil  affemblies  ;  and 
this  is  grounded  upon  the  principles  of  nature  and 
common  reafon,  which  in  all  difficulties  or  dangers, 
where  prudence  or  courage  is  required,  do  rather  in- 
cite us  to  fly  for  counfel  or  affiilance  to  a  fmgle  per- 
fon,  than  a  multitude.  The  fecond  natural  divifion 
of  power  is  of  fuch  men,  who  have  acquired  large 
'Dofftfiions,  and  confequently  dependencies,  or  defcend 
iVom  anceftors  v/ho  have  left  them  great  inheritan- 
ecs,  together  with  an  hereditary  authority.  Thefe  eafily 
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uniting  in  thoughts  and  opinions,  and  a(Sting  in  con- 
cert, begin  to  enter  upon  meafures  for  fecuring  their 
properties,  which   are  heft   upheld   by    preparing  a- 
gainft  invafions  from  abroad,  and  maintaining  peace 
at  home  ;  this  commences  a  great  council  or  fenate 
of  nobles  for  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation.     The 
lafl  divifion  is  of  the  people,  whofe  part  of  power  is 
great  and  indifputable,  whenever  they  can  unite  ei- 
ther colledively,  or  by  deputation,  to  exert  it.     Now 
the  three  forms  of  government,  fo  generally  known 
in  the  fchools,  differ  only  by  the  civil  adminiftration 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  fometlmes  two, 
(as  in  Sparta)  who  were  called  i-i/rgs  ;  or  in  a  fenate, 
who  were  called  the  nol^ks  ;  or  in  the  people  colledl- 
ive  or  reprefentative,  who  may  be  called  the  commojis. 
Each  of  thefe  had  frequently  the  executive  power  in. 
Gfeece^  and  fometimes  in  Romt  :  but  the  power  in  the 
laft  refort  was  always  meant  by  the  legiflators  to  be 
held  in  balance  among  all  three.     And  it  will  be  an 
eternal  rule  in  politicks  among  every  free  people,  that 
there  is  a  balance  of  power  to  be  carefully  held  by 
every  ftate   within  itfelf,  as  well  as   among  feveral 
fiates  with  each  other. 

The  true  meaning  of  a  balance  of  power,  cither 
without  or  within  a  ffate,  is  beft  conceived  by  con- 
fidering,  what  the  nature  of  a  balance  is.  It  fup- 
pofes  three  things  ;  Firft,  the  part  which  held,  to- 
gether with  the  hand  that  holds  it  ;  and  then  the  twa 
fcales,  with  whatever  is  weighed  therein.  Now  con- 
{ider  feveral  ffates  in  a  neighbourhood  ;  in  order  to 
preferve  peace  betv/een  thefe  dates,  it  is  neceffary 
they  (hould  ^e  formed  into  a  balance,  whereof  one  or 

more 
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more  are  to  be  dire£lors,  who  are  to  divide  the  reft 
into  equal  fcales,  and  upon  occafion  remove  from  one 
into  the  other,  or  elfe  fall  with  their  own  weight  into 
the  lighted  ;  fo,  in  a  f!ate  within  itfelf,  the  balance 
muft  be  held  by  a  third  hand,  who  is  to  deal  the 
remaining  power  with  the  utmofl  exa^lnefs  into  the 
feveral  fcales.  Now  it  is  not  necefTary,  that  the 
power  fliould  be  equally  divided  between  thefe  three  j 
for  the  balance  may  be  held  by  the  weake^,  who, 
by  his  addrefs  and  condu6l,  removing  from  either 
fcale,  and  adding  of  his  own,  may  keep  the  fcales  duly 
poifed.  Such  was  that  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta, 
the  confular  power  in  Rc?ne^  that  of  the  kings  of 
M.ed'ia  before  the  reign  of  CyruSy  as  reprefented  by 
Xenophon  ;  and  that  of  the  feveral  limited  Hates  in  the 
Cctbic  inftitution. 

When  the  balance  is  broken,  whether  by  the  neg- 
Kgence,  folly,  or  weaknefs  of  the  hand  that  held  it, 
or  by  -vyeights  fallen  into  either  fcale,  the  power  will 
never  continue  long  in  equal  divifion  between  the 
remaining  parties,  but,  till  the  balance  is  fixed  anew, 
■will  run  entirely  into  one.  This  gives  the  trueft 
account  of  what  is  underftood  in  the  moll:  ar»lient 
and  approved  Greek  autliors  by  the  word  Tyranny^ 
which  is  not  meant  for  the  feizing  of  the  uncon- 
trolled or  abfolute  power  into  the  hands  of  a  fingle 
perfon  (as  many  fuperficial  men  have  grofsly  mifta- 
ken)  but  for  the  breaking  of  the  balance  by  what- 
ever hand,  and  leaving  the  power  wholly  in  one 
fcale  :  For  tyranny  and  uj'urpatkn  in  a  fiate  are  by 
CO  means  confined  to  any  number,  as  might  eafiiy 
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appear  from  examples  enough  ;  and,  becaufe  the  point 
is  material,  I  fhall  cite  a  fcv/  to  prove  it. 

The  *  Romans  having  fent  to  Athens,  and  the  Greek 
cities  of  Itahy  for  the  copies  of  the  beft  laws,  chofe 
ten  legiflators  to  put  them  into  form,  and,  during  the 
cxercife  of  their  office,  fufpended  the  confular  povi'er, 
leavins:  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  their  hands. 
Thefe  very  men,  though  chofcn  for  fuch  a  work, 
as  the  digefting  a  body  csf  laws  for  the  government  of 
a  free  ftate,  did  immediately  ufurp  arbitrary  pov.?er  ; 
ran  into  all  the  forms  of  it,  had  their  guards  and  fpies 
after  the  pra£tice  of  the  tyrants  of  thofe  ages,  afFedfei 
kingly  ftate,  deftroyed  the  nobles,  and  opprefled  the 
people  ;  one  of  them  proceeding  fo  far,  as  to  endea- 
vour to  force  a  lady  of  great  virtue  :  the  very  crime, 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  expulfion  of  the  regal 
power  but  fixty  years  before,  as  this  attempt  did  to 
that  of  the  Decemviri. 

The  Ephori  in  Sparta  were  at  firft  only  certain  per- 
fons  deputed  by  the  kings  to  judge  in  civil  matters, 
while  they  were  employed  in  the  wars.  Thefe  men 
at  feverai  times  ufurped  the  abfolute  authority,  and 
were  as  cruel  tyrants,  as  any  in  their  age. 

Soon  t  after  the  unfortunate  expedition  into  Sicily^ 
the  Athenians  chofe  four  hundred  men  for  the  admini- 
ftration of  affairs,  who  became  a  body  of  tyrants,  and 
were  called,  in  the  language  of  thofe  ages,  an  oli~ 
garchyy  or  the  tyranny  of  the  feiv  ;  under  v^hich  hate- 
ful denomination  they  were  foon  after  depofed  in  great 
rage  by  the  people. 

•  Pionyf.  Hal.  lib,  \o,         f  Thucvd.  lib.  S. 
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When*.  Athens  was  iubdued  by  Lyjander^  he  ap- 
pointed thirty  men  for  the  adminiflration  of  that  city, 
who  immediately  fell  into  the  ranked  tyranny  ;  but 
this  was  not  all  j  for  conceiving  their  power  not 
founded  on  a  hafts  large  enough,  they  admitted  three 
thoufand  into  a  fliare  of  the  government  ;  and  thus 
fortified,  became  the  cruclleft  tyranny  upon  record. 
They  murdered  in  cold  blood  great  numbers  of  the 
beft  men,  without  any  provocation,  from  the  mere  luft 
of  cruelty,  like  Nrro  or  Caligula.  This  was  fuch  a 
number  of  tyrants  together,  as  amounted  to  near  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  city  j  for  f  Xemphon  tell  us, 
that  the  city  contained  about  ten  thoufand  hou- 
fes  ;  allowing  one  man  to  every  houfe  who  could 
have  any  fharc  in  the  government,  (the  rerc  confifting 
of  women,  children,  and  fervants)  and  making  other 
obvious  abatements,  thefe  tyrants,  if  they  had  been 
careful  to  adhere  together,  might  have  been  a  ma- 
jority even  of  the  people  collc6live. 

In  X  the  time  of  the  fecond  Ptinlck  war,  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Carthage  was  got  on  the  fide  of  the 
people,  and  this  to  a  degree,  that  fome  authors  reckon 
the  government  to  have  been  among  them  a  dominatlo 
p/ebisy  or  tyranny  of  the  commons  ;  which  it  feems  they 
were  at  all  times  apt  to  fall  into,  and  was  at  laft  a- 
mong  the  caufes  that  ruined  their  ftate  :  and  the 
frequent  murders  of  their  generals,  which  ||  Diodo- 
rus  tells  us  was  grown  to  an  efiabliflied  cuftom  a- 
mong  them,  may  be  another  inftance,  that  tyranny  is 
confined  to  numbers. 

•  Xenoph.  de  Rebus  Gr.-ec.  1.  2,  ■\  Memorab,  lib.  3.  %  Polyb. 
Frag.  Lib.  6.         11  Lib. 'so, 
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I  (hall  mention  but  one  example  more  among  a 
great  number  that  might  be  produced  ;  *  it  is  related 
by  the  author  lall  cited.  The  orators  of  the  people 
at  Argos  (whether  you  will  ftyle  them  in  modern 
phrafe,  great  fpeakers  of  the  hovfe  \  or  only,  in  general, 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  coUeitive)  ftirred  up  the 
commons  againft  the  nobles,  of  whom  1600  were 
murdered  at  once ;  and  at  laft,  the  orators  themfelves, 
becaufe  they  left  off  their  accufations,  or  to  fpeak  in- 
telligibly, becaufe  they  vjithdrew  their  impeachments  ; 
Jiaving,  it  feems,  raifed  a  fpirit  they  were  not  able  to 
■lay.  And  this  lad  circumftance,  as  cafes  have  lately 
itood,  may  perhaps  be  worth  noting. 

From  what  hath  been  already  advanced,  feveral 
Eonclufions  may  be  drawn  : 

Firjl^  That  a  mixed  government,  partaking  of  the 
known  forms  received  in  the  fchools,  is  by  no  means 
of  Gothick  invention,  but  hath  place  in  nature  and 
reafon,  feems  very  well  to  agree  with  the  fentiments 
of  legiflators,  and  to  have  been  followed  in  moft  dates, 
whether  they  have  appeared  under  the  name  of  mo- 
narchies, ariftocracies,  or  democracies  :  for  not  to 
mention  the  feveral  republicks  of  this  compofition  iri 
Gatd  and  Germany^  defcribed  by  Cafar  and  Tacitus, 
Polybius  tells  us,  the  beft  government  is  that,  which 
confifts  of  three  forms,  f  regr:o,  optimatium,  dff  populz 
imperio ;  which  may  be  fairiy  tranflated,  the  king, 
hrds^  and  commons.  Such  was  that  of  Sparta^  in  it* 
primitive  inftitution  by  Lycingiis  ;  who,  obferving  the 
corruptions  and  depravations  to  which  every  of  thefe 

•  Frag.  lib.  15.        t  Id.  lib.  6. 
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was  fubjed,  compounded  his  fcheme  out  of  all ;  {o 
that  it  was  made  up  of  rcges,  fcn'mes,  iff  populus. 
Such  alfo  was  the  ftate  of  Rome  under  its  confuls  : 
and  the  author  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  fell  upon 
this  model  purely  by  chance,  (which  I  take  to  have 
been  nature  and  common  reafon)  but  the  Spartans 
by  thought  and  defign.  And  fuch  at  Carthage  was 
the  *  futtima  re'ipuhlicce^  or  power  in  the  laft  refort  j 
for  they  had  their  kings  called  yz//>to,  and  a  fenate 
which  had  the  power  of  tiohles^  and  the  people  had  a 
fhare  eftablifhed  too. 

Secondly,  It  will  follow.  That  thofe  reafoners,  who 
employ  fo  much  of  their  zeal,  their  Vv-it,  and  their  lei- 
fure  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of  power  in  Chrift- 
endom,  at  the  fame  time  that  by  their  pradices  they 
are  endeavouring  to  deftroy  it  at  home,  are  not  fuch 
mighty  patriots,  or  fo  much  in  the  true  interefl  of 
their  country,  as  they  v/ould  afFc6l  to  be  thought ; 
butfeem  to  be  employed  like  a  man,  who  pulls  down 
with  his  right  hand  what  he  has  been  building  with 
his  left. 

Thirdly,  This  makes  appear  the  error  of  thofe, 
who  think  it  an  uncontrollable  maxim,  that  power  is 
always  fafer  lodged  in  many  hands  than  in  one  : 
for,  if  thefe  many  hands  be  made  up  only  from  one  of 
the  three  divifions  beforementioned,  it  is  plain  from 
thofe  examples  already  produced,  and  eafy  to  be  paral- 
leled in  other  ages  and  countries,  that  they  are  as  capa- 
ble of  enflaving  the  nation,  and  of  afting  all  manner 
of  tyranny  and  oppreflion,  as  it  is  poiTible  for  a  fmgle 

•  Id.  ib. 
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perfon  to  be,  though  we  {hould  fuppofe  their  number 
not  to  be  of  four  or  five  hundred,  but  above  three 
thoufand. 

Again^  It  is  manifeft  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
in  order  to  preferve  the  balance  in  a  mixed  (late,  the 
limits  of  power  depofited  with  each  party  ought  to  be 
afcertained,  and  generally  known.  The  defeat  of  this 
is  the  caufe,  that  introduces  thofe  llrugglings  in  a  ftate 
■skioxix  prerogative  and  liberty^  about  encroachments  of 
ikio.few  upon  the  rights  of  the  many^  and  ofthe;K^«y, 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  few^  v/hich  ever  did,  and 
ever  will  conclude  in  a  tyranny  ;  firft  either  of  the 
few^  or  the  mayiy^  but  at  laft  infallibly  of  a  fingle  per- 
fon :  for,  whichever  of  the  three  divlfions  in  a  flate  is 
upon  the  fcramble  for  more  power  than  its  own,  (as 
one  or  other  of  them  generally  is)  unlefs  due  care 
can  be  taken  by  the  other  two,  upon  every  new  que- 
ftion  that  arifes,  they  will  be  fure  to  decide  in  favour 
of  themfelves,  talk  much  of  inherent  right ;  they  will 
nourifti  up  a  dormant  power,  and  referve  privileges  in 
petto^  to  exert  upon  occafions,  «o  ferve  expedients, 
and  to  urge  upon  neceflities  ;  they  will  make  large 
demands,  and  fcanty  conceflions,  ever  coming  off 
confiderable  gainers  ;  thus  at  length  tne  balance  is 
broke,  and  tyranny  let  in;  from  which  door  of  the 
three  it  matters  not. 

To  pretend  to  a  declarative  right  upon  any  occa- 
fion  whatfoever,  is  little  lefs  than  to  make  ufe  of  the 
whole  power;  that  is,  to  declare  an  opinion  to  be 
law,  which  has  always  been  contefled,  or  perhaps 
never  ftarted  at  all  before  fuch  an  incident  brought  it 
on  the  flage.     Not  to  confent  to  the  enacting  of  fuch 
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a  law,  which  has  no  view  befides  the  general  good, 
unlefs  another  law  fiiall  at  the  fame  time  pafs,  with 
no  other  view  but  that  of  advancing  the  power  of 
one  party  alone  :  what  is  this  but  to  claim  a  pofitive 
voice,  as  well  as  a  negative  ?  *  To  pretend  that  great 
changes  and  alienations  of  property  have  created  new 
and  great  dependencies,  and  confequently  new  addi- 
tions of  power,  as  fome  reafoners  have  done,  is  a  moft 
dangerous  tenet.  If  dominion  mud  follow  property, 
let  it  follow  in  the  fame  pace  ;  for  change  in  proper- 
ty through  the  bulk  of  a  nation  makes  flow  marches, 
and  its  due  power  always  attends  it.  To  conclude, 
that  whatever  attempt  is  begun  by  an  aflembly,  ought 
to  be  purfued  to  the  end,  without  regard  to  the  great- 
eft  incidents  that  may  happen  to  alter  the  cafe :  to 
count  it  mean,  and  below  the  dignity  of  a  hoiife,  to 
quit  a  profecution  j  to  refolve  upon  a  conclufion  be- 
fore it  is  pofTible  to  be  apprifed  of  the  premifes :  to 
ail  thus,  I  fay,  is  to  afFedl  not  only  abfolute  power, 
but  infallibility  too.  Yet  fuch  popular  aflemblies  en- 
gaged in,  for  want  of  fixing  the  due  limits  of  power 
and  privilege. 

Great  changes  may  indeed  be  made  in  a  govern- 
ment, yet  the  form  continue,  and  the  balance  be 
held :  but  large  intervals  of  time  muft  pafs  between 
every  fuch  innovation,  enough  to  melt  down  and 
make  it  of  a  piece  with  the  conftitution.     Such,  v/e 

*  This  feems  to  allude  to  a  proceed  without  the  fiipply,  and  a& 
practice  of  th«  hou  e  of  commons  it  became  neceflary  to  rejcft  or  re- 
calird  Tackir.g:  when  they  fulpfft-  ceive  both  the  bills  thus  tacked  to- 
ed that  A  tavourite  biil  would  be  re-  gether,  this  expedient  perledtly  aa- 
jected,  they  tacked  it  to  a  money-  fwered  its  purpofe, 
bill  3  and  at  it  vi%  not  poflible  to 
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are  told,  were  the  proceedings  oi  Solon ^  when  he  mo- 
delled anew  the  Athenian  commonwealth  ;  and  what 
convulfions  in  our  own,  as  well  as  other  ftates,  have 
been  bred  by  a  negle6l  of  this  rule,  is  frefli  and  noto- 
rious enough :  it  is  too  foon  in  confcience  to  repeat 
this  error  again. 

Having  (hewn,  that  there  Is  a  natural  balance  of 
power  in  all  free  ftates,  and  how  it  hath  been  divid- 
ed, fometimes  by  the  people  themfelvcs,  as  in  Rome^ 
at  others  by  the  inftitutions  of  the  legiflators,  as  in  the 
feveral  ftates  of  Greece  and  Sicily ;  the  next  thing  is  to 
examine,  what  methods  have  been  taken  to  break  or 
overthrow  this  balance,  which  every  one  of  the  three 
parties  hath  continually  endeavoured,  as  opportunities 
have  ferved  ;  as  might  appear  from  the  ftories  of 
moft  ages  and  countries :  for  abfolute  power  in  a  par- 
ticular ftate,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  univerfal  mo- 
narchy in  feveral  ftates  adjoining  to  each  other.  So 
endlefs  and  exorbitant  are  the  defires  of  men,  whe- 
ther conftdered  in  their  pcrfons  or  their  ftates,  that  they 
will  grafp  at  all,  and  can  form  no  fcheme  of  perfetSl  hap- 
pinefs  with  lefs.  Ever  fince  men  have  been  united  into 
governments,  the  hopes  and  endeavours  after  univerfal 
monarchy  have  been  bandied  among  them,  from  the 
reign  of  Ninus  to  this  of  the  moji  chrijiian  king ;  in 
which  purfuits  commonwealths  have  had  their  fhare 
as  well  as  monarchs  :  fo  the  Athenians^  the  SpartanSy 
the  Thebans^  and  the  Achaians, .  did  feveral  times  aim 
at  the  univerfal  monarchy  of  Greece:  fo  the  common- 
wealths of  Carthage  tind  Rome  affeded  the  univerfal 
monarchy  of  the  then  known  world.  In  like  manner 
hath  abfolute  power  been  purfued  by  the  feveral  par- 
C  2  ties 
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ties  of  each  particular  ftate :  wherein  fmgle  perfons 
have  met  with  moft  fuccefs,  though  the  endeavours 
of  the  few  and  the  7nany  have  been  frequent  enough : 
yet  being  neither  fo  uniform  in  their  defigns,  nor  fo 
direct  in  their  views,  they  neither  could  manage  nor 
maintain  the  power  they  had  got ;  but  were  ever  de- 
ceived by  the  popularity  and  ambition  of  fome  fmgle 
perfon.  So  that  it  will  be  always  a  wrong  ftep  in 
policy,  for  the  nobles  or  commons  to  carry  their  endea- 
vours after  power  fo  far,  as  to  overthrow  the  ba- 
lance ;  and  it  would  be  enough  to  damp  their  warmth 
in  fuch  purfuits,  if  they  could  once  reflect,  that  in 
fuch  a  courfe  they  will  be  fure  to  run  upon  the  very 
rock  that  they  meant  to  avoid  ;  which,  I  fuppofe, 
they  v/ould  have  us  think,  is  the  tyranny  of  a  fmgle 
perfon. 

Many  examples  might  be  produced  of  the  endea- 
vours of  each  of  thefe  three  rivals  after  abfolute 
power  ;  but  I  fliall  fuit  my  difcourfe  to  the  time  I 
am  writing  in,  and  relate  only  fuch  diifentions  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  between  the  nobles  and  commons^ 
with  the  confequences  of  them,  wherein  the  latter 
were  the  aggreflbrs, 

I  fhall  begin  with  Greece,  where  my  obfervations 
Ihall  be  confined  to  Athens,  though  feveral  inftances 
might  be  brou";ht  from  other  ftates  thereof. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  dijfentions  in  Athens,  between  the  few 
and  the  many. 

THESEUS  is  the  firf},  who  is  recorded  v.ith 
any  appearance  of  truth  to  have  brought  the 
Grecians  from  a  barbarous  manner  of  life,  among 
fcattered  villages,  into  cities  ;  and  to  have  eftablifhed 
the  popular  Jiate  in  Athens,  afligning  to  himfeJf  the 
guardianfhip  of  the  laws  and  chief  command  in  war. 
He  was  forced  after  fome  time  to  leave  the  Athenians 
to  their  own  meafures  upon  account  of  their  feditious 
tempers,  which  ever  continued  with  them,  till  the 
final  diflblution  of  their  government  by  the  Roinans, 
It  feems,  the  country  about  Attica  was  the  mofl  bar- 
ren of  any  in  Greece  ;  through  which  means  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  natives  Vv^ere  never  expelled  by  the 
fury  of  invaders,  (who  thought  it  not  worth  a  con- 
queft)  but  continued  always  Aborigines ;  and  there- 
fore retained  through  all  revolutions  a  tindure  of  that 
turbulent  fpirir,  wherewith  their  government  began. 
This  inftitution  of  Thefeus  appears  to  have  been  ra- 
ther a  fort  of  mixed  monarchy,  ihan  a  popular  ftate, 
and  for  aught  we  know,  might  continue  (o  during 
the  feries  of  kings  till  the  death  or  Codrus.  From 
this  laft  prince  Solon  was  faid  to  be  defcended  ;  who, 
finding  the  people  engaged  in  tvv^o  violent  fadlions  of 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  in  great  confufion  there- 
upon; refufing  the  monarchy,  which  was  offered  him, 
chofe  rather  to  caft  the  government  after  another  mo- 
del? wherein  he  made  due  provifions  for  fettling  the 
C  3  balance 
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balance  of  power,  chufmg  a  fenate  of  four  hundred, 
and  difpofingthe  magiftracies  and  cilices  according  to 
men's  eftates ;  leaving  to  the  multitude  their  votes  in 
eledling,  and  the  power  of  judging  certain  procefles 
by  appeal.  This  council  of  four  hundred  was  chofen, 
one  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  and  feems  to  have 
been  a  body  reprefentative  of  the  people :  though  the 
people  colledive  referved  a  fliare  of  power  to  them- 
felves.  It  is  a  point  of  hiflory  perplexed  enough  ; 
but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  balance  of  power 
•was  provided  for ;  clfe  PtJiJIratus,  called  by  authors 
the  tyrant  of  Athens,  could  never  have  governed  fo 
peaceably,  as  he  did  f,  without  changing  any  of  So- 
lon's laws.  Thefe  feveral  powers,  together  with  that 
of  the  archon  or  chief  magiftrate,  made  up  the  form 
of  government  \n  Athens,  at  .what  time  it  began  to 
appear  upon  the  fcene  of  adion  and  ftory. 

The  firft  great  man  bred  up  under  this  inftitution 
was  Miltlades,  \v\\o  lived  about  ninety  years  after  So- 
lon, and  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the  firft  great  cap- 
tain, not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  all  Greece.  From  the 
time  of  Mihicides  to  that  of  Phocion,  who  is  looked 
upon  as  the  laft  famous  general  of  Athens,  are  about 
130  years:  after  which  they  were  fubdued  and  in- 
sulted by  Alexander's  captains,  and  continued  under 
feveral  revolutions  a  fmall  truckling  ftate,  of  no  name 
or  reputation,  till  they  fell  with  the  refl  of  Greece 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  this  period  from  M'llt'tades  to  Phocion,  I 
ihall  trace  the  conduil  of  the  Jthmians  with  relation 

t  HercKiot,  lib,  i, 
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to  their  diflentions  between  the  people  and  fome  of 
their  generals;  who  at  that  time,  by  their  power  and 
credit  in  the  army,  in  a  warlike  commonwealth,  and 
often  fupported  by  each  other,  were  with  the  magi- 
ftrates  and  other  civil  officers  a  fort  of  counterpoife 
to  the  power  of  the  people,  who  fmce  the  death  of 
Solon  had  already  made  great  encroachments.  What 
thefe  diflentions  were,  how  founded,  and  what  the 
confequenccs  of  them,  I  fhall  briefly  and  impartially 
relate. 

I  mufl:  here  premife,  that  the  nobles  in  Athens  were 
ftot  at  this  time  a  corporate  aflembly,  that  I  can  ga- 
ther ;  therefore  the  refentments  of  the  commons  were 
ufually  turned  againfl  particular  perfons,  and  by  way 
of  articles  of  impeachment.  Whereas  the  commons  in 
Rome^  and  fome  other  ftates,  as  will  appear  in  a  pro- 
per place,  though  they  follovt^ed  this  method  upon 
occafion,  yet  generally  purfued  the  enlargement  of 
their  power  by  more  fet  quarrels  of  one  entire  aflem- 
bly againfl:  another.  However,  the  cufl:om  of  parti- 
cular impeachments  being  not  limited  to  former  ages, 
any  more  than  that  of  general  flruggles  and  difl'en- 
tions  between  fixed  afl'emblies  of  nobles  and  com- 
mons, and  the  ruin  of  Greece  having  been  ovi^ing  to 
the  former,  as  that  of  Ro}ne  was  to  the  latter,  1  ftialj 
treat  on  both  exprefly  ;  that  thofe  fliates  who  are  con- 
cerned in  either  ("if  at  leafl:  there  be  any  fuch  now  in 
the  world)  may,  by  obferving  the  means  and  ifilies 
of  former  diflentions,  learn  whether  the  caufes  are 
alike  in  theirs  ;  and  if  they  find  them  to  be  fo,  may 
confider  whether  they  ought  not  juftly  to  apprehend 
the  fam^  effeds, 

C  4  To 
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To  fpeak  of  every  particular  perfon  impeached  by 
the  commons  oi  Jthens  within  the  compafs  defigned, 
would  introduce  the  hiftory  of  almoft  every  great  man 
they  had  among  them  :  I  fhall  therefore  take  notice 
only  of  fix,  who  living  in  that  period  of  time  when 
Athens  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  as  indeed  it 
could  not  be  otherwife  while  fuch  hands  were  at  the 
helm,  though  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  mif demean ' 
ors,  fuch  as  bribery^  arbitrary  proceedings,  mifapphing 
cr  embezzling  public  funds,  ill  condu£l  at  fea,  and  the 
like,  were  honoured  and  lamented  by  their  country, 
as  the  prefervers  of  it,  and  have  had  the  veneration 
of  all  ages  fince  paid  juftly  to  their  memories. 

Miltiades  was  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  againft 
the  Perfian  power,  and  the  famous  vidlory  at  Mara- 
thon was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour  and  conduit. 
Being  fent  fome  time  after  to  reduce  the  ifland  Pares, 
he  miftook  a  great  fire  at  a  diftance  for  the  fleet,  and 
being  no  ways  a  match  for  them,  fet  fail  for  Athens : 
at  his  arrival  he  was  impeached  by  the  commons  for 
treachery,  though  not  able  to  appear  by  reafon  of  his 
Vi^ounds,  fined  30000  crowns,  and  died  in  prifon. 
Though  the  confequences  of  this  proceeding  upon  the 
affairs  oi  Athens  were  no  other  than  the  untimely  lofs 
of  fo  great  and  good  a  man,  yet  I  could  not  forbear 
relating  it. 

Their  next  great  man  was  Arijiides\.  Befides 
the  mighty  fervices  he  had  done  his  country  in  the 
wars,  he  was  a  perfon  of  the  ftri<5teft  juftice,  and  the 
beft  acquainted   with  the   laws   as  well  as  forms  of 

f  Lord  5«?w/j.    He  was  the  general  patron  of  the  literati,    Or- 
p  E  R  y , 
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their  government,  fo  that  he  was  in  a  manner  chan- 
cellor of  Athens.  This  man,  upon  a  flight  and  falfe 
accufation  oi  favouring  arbitrary  power,  was  banifhed 
by  ojlracifm  \  which  rendered  into  modern  Englijh 
would  fignify,  that  they  voted  he  Jljculd  he  removed 
from  their  prefence  and  council  for  ever.  But  how- 
ever, they  had  the  wit  to  recall  him,  and  to  that 
adion  owed  the  prefervation  of  their  fiate  by  his  fu- 
ture fervices.  For  it  muft  be  Rill  confefled  in  behalf 
of  the  Athenian  people,  that  they  never  conceived 
themfelves  perfeflly  infallible,  nor  arrived  to  the 
heights  of  modern  ajfemblles^  to  make  chfanacy  confirm 
what  fudden  heat  and  temerity  began.  They  thought 
it  not  below  the  dignity  of  an  aflembly  to  endeavour 
at  correcting  an  ill  ftep ;  at  leaft  to  repent,  though  it 
often  fell  out  too  late. 

Ihcmijiocks  %  was  at  firfl  a  cofnmoner  himfelf :  it 
was  he,  that  raifed  the  Athenians  to  their  greatnefs  at 
fea,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  true  and  conftant 
intereft  of  that  great  commonwealth  ;  and  the  fa- 
mous naval  vi6lory  over  the  Perftans  at  Salamais  was 
owing  to  his  condu61:.  It  feems  the  people  obferved 
fomewhat  of  haughtinefs  in  his  temper  and  behaviour, 
and  therefore  banifhed  him  for  five  years  j  but  finding 
fome  flight  matter  of  accufation  againfl  him,  they 
fent  to  feize  his  perfon,  and  he  hardly  efcapcd  to  the 
Perfian  court  ;  from  whence,  if  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try had  not  furmounted  its  bafe  ingratitude  to  him, 
he  had   many  invitations  to  return  at  the  head  of  the 

\  Earl  of  Or/sr^.    He  had  been      navy  having  been  committed  to  his 
confidered  in  a  manner  as  lord  high      charge,     Orrbrv, 
admiral,  the  v/hole  aft'.irs  of  the 

Perfian 
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Per/ian  fleet,  and  take  a  terrible  revenge :  but  he  ra- 
ther chofe  a  voluntary  death. 

The  people  oi  Athens  impeached  Pericles  f  for  mlf- 
applying  the  piiUick  revenues  to  his  own  private  ufe.  He 
had  been  a  perfon  of  great  defervings  from  the  re- 
publick,  Vv^as  an  admirable  fpeaker,  and  very  popular. 
Mis  accounts  were  confufed,  and  be  could  not  then  give 
them  up,  therefore  merely  to  divert  that  difficulty,  and 
the  confequences  of  it,  he  was  forced  to  engage  his 
country  in  the  Pcloponneftan  war,  the  longeft  that  was 
known  in  Greece,  and  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
Athens. 

The  fame  people  having  refolved  to  fubdue  Sicilyt^ 
fent  a  mighty  fleet  under  the  command  of  Nicias,  Ly- 
fimachus,  and  Alcibiades  •,  the  two  former  perfons  of 
age  and  experience  ;  the  laft  a  young  man  of  noble 
birth,  excellent  education,  and  a  plentiful  fortune.  A 
little  before  the  fleet  fet  fail,  it  feems  one  night  the 
ftone-images  of  Mercury,  placed  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  city,  were  all  pared  in  the  face :  this  adlion  the 
Athenians  interpreted  for  a  defign  of  deftroying  the 
popular  ftate  j  and  Alcibiades,  having  been  formerly 

•f  Lord  Halifax:  He  had  a  and  country  moufe  :  but  after- 
fine  genius  for  poetry,  and  had  wards,  upon  Mr.  Mountague's  pro- 
employed  his  more  youthful  part  iriotion  to  the  chancellorfliip  ot  the 
of  life  in  that  fcience.  He  was  exchequer.  Prior,  with  a  good- hu- 
diftinguiihed  by  thenamecf  Afja/«  moured  indignation  at  feeing  his 
Afotn/a^j/e,  having  ridiculd,  joint-  friend  preferred  and  himfelf  neg- 
ly  with  Mat.  Piio-,  Mr.  Dryden's  leded,  concludes  an  epiftle  written 
famouc  poem  of  the  Hind  and  Fan-  in  the  year  1698,  to  Fleetwood 
ther  J  the  paroay  is  drawn  from  Shepherd,  Efqj  with  thefe  three 
Horace's  fable  or  the  city  moufe      lines ; 

My  friend  Charles  Moun^aguez  preferr'd, 

Nor  would  I  have  it  long  obferv'd 

That  one  mouje  eats  while  Co-hei^  ftarv'd,  Orser  v. 

noted 
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noted  for  the  like  frolicks  and  excurfions,  was  imme- 
diately accufed  of  this.  He,  whether  confcious  of  his 
innocence,  or  afTured  of  the  fecrecy,  offered  to  come 
to  his  tryal  before  he  went  to  his  command ;  this  the 
Athenians  refufed.  But  as  foon  as  he  was  got  to  5/- 
cily,  they  fent  for  him  back,  defigned  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage, and  profecute  him  in  the  abfence  of  his 
friends,  and  of  the  army,  where  he  was  very  power- 
ful. It  feems,  he  underllood  the  refentments  of  a 
popular  afTembly  too  well  to  truft  them  ;  and  there- 
fore, inftead  of  returning,  efcaped  to  Sparta  ;  where 
his  defires  of  revenge  prevailing  over  his  love  for  his 
country,  he  became  its  greateft  enemy.  Mean  while 
the  Athenians  before  Sicily^  by  the  death  of  one  com- 
mander, and  the  fuperftition,  weaknefs,  and  perfedl 
ill  condudl  of  the  other,  were  utterly  deftroyed,  tha 
whole  fleet  taken,  and  a  miferable  flaughter  made  ot 
the  army,  whereof  hardly  one  ever  returned.  Some 
time  after  this  Alcibiades  was  recalled  upon  his  own 
conditions  by  the  neceflities  of  the  people,  and  made 
chief  commander  at  fea  and  land  ;  but  his  lieutenant 
engaging  againft  his  pofitive  orders,  and  being  beaten 
by  Lyfander^  Alcibiades  was  again  difgraced,  and  ba- 
niflied.  However,  the  Athenians  having  lofl  all  ftrength 
and  heart  fince  their  misfortune  at  Sicily^  and  now  de- 
prived of  the  only  perfon  that  was  able  to  recover 
their  lofTcs,  repent  of  their  rafhnefs,  and  endeavour 
in  vain  for  his  refloration  ;  the  Per/tan  lieutenant,  to 
whofe  prote£tion  he  fled,  making  him  a  facrifice  to 
the  refentments  of  Lyfander  the  general  of  the  Lacede- 
jnonians,  who  now  reduces  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Athenians,  takes  the  city,  razes  their  walls,  ruins  their 

works, 
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works,  and  changes  the  form  of  their  government ; 
which  though  again  reftored  for  feme  time  by  7hra- 
fybulus  (as  their  walls  were  rebuilt  by  Conon)  yet  here 
we  mull  date  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  greatnefs ;  the 
dominion  and  chief  power  in  Greece  from  that  period 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  about 
fifty  years,  being  divided  between  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans.  Though  Philip,  Alexander's  father  (the  mofl 
chrijiian  king  of  that  age)  had  indeed  fome  time  be- 
fore begun  to  break  in  upon  the  republicks  oi  Greece 
by  conqueft  or  bribery  ;  particularly  dealing  large  money 
among  fome  popular  orators,  by  which  he  brought 
many  of  them,  as  the  term  of  art  was  then,  to  Phi- 
lippize. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  captains,  the 
Athenians  were  offered  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  liberty,  and  being  reftored  to  their  former  ftate  j 
but  the  wife  turn  they  thought  to  give  the  matter, 
was  by  an  impeachment  and  facrifice  of  the  author, 
to  hinder  the  fuccefs.  For,  after  the  deftrudlion  of 
Ihehes  by  Alexander,  this  prince  defigning  the  con- 
queft of  Athens  was  prevented  by  f  Phocion  the  Athe- 
nian  general,  then  ambaflador  from  that  ftate ;  who 
by  his  great  wifdom  and  fkill  at  negotiations  diverted 
Alexander  from  his  defign,  and  reftored  the  Athenians 
to  his  favour.  The  very  fame  fuccefs  he  had  with 
Antipatcr  after  Alexander  s  death,  at  which  time  the 
government  was  new  regulated  by  Solon's  laws  :  But 
Polyperchon,  in  hatred  to  Phocion,  having,  by  order  of 
the  young  king,  whofe  governor  he  was,  reftored 

f  The  earl  of  Fort'.a<:d>     Orrery, 
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thofe  whom  Phoclon  had  banifned,  the  plot  fuccceded. 
Phocion  was  accufed  by  popular  orators,  and  put  to 
death. 

Thus  was  the  moft  powerful  commonwealth  of 
all  Greece^  after  great  degeneracies  from  the  infiitu- 
tion  of  Solon^  utterly  deftroyed  by  that  rafh,  jealous, 
and  inconftant  humour  of  the  people,  which  was 
never  fatisfied  to  fee  a  general  either  viSiorious  or  im^ 
fortunate  ;  fuch  ill  judges,  as  well  as  rewarders,  have 
popular  ajfemblies  been,  of  thofe  who  beft  deferved 
from  them. 

Now  the  circumftance,  which  makes  thefe  exam- 
ples of  more  importance,  is,   that  this  very  power  of 
the  people  in  Athens^  claimed  fo  confidently  for  an  in- 
herent right  y  and  infifted  on  as  the  undoubted  privilege  of 
««  Athenian  born^  was  the  rankell  encroachment  ima- 
ginable, and  the  groffeft  degeneracy  from  the  form 
that  Solon  left  them.     In  fiiort,  their  government  was 
grown  into  a  dominatio  piebis^  or  tyranny  of  the  people, 
who  by  degrees  had  broke  and  overthrov/n  the  ba- 
lance, which  that  legiflator  had  very  well  fixed  and 
provided  for.     This  appears  not  only  from  what  has 
been  already  faid  of  that  law- giver,  but  more  manifeft- 
ly  from  a  pafTage  in  Diodorus\  who  tells  us,*  That 
Antipater,  one  ij/"  Alexander'^  captains^  abrogated  the 
popular  government  ('z^  Athens)   and  rejlored  the  power 
of  fuff rages  and  magijlracy  to  fuch  only^  as  were  worth 
two  thoufand  drachmas ;  by  which  means,  fays  he,  that 
republick  came  to  be  [againl  adminifiered  by  the  laivs  of 
Solon.     By  this  quotation  it  is  manifeft  that  great  au- 

•  Lib.  18. 
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thor  looked  upon  Solon's  inftitution,  and  popular  go- 
vernment, to  be  two  different  things.     And  as  for 
this  reftoration   by  Jntipater,  it  had  neither  confe- 
quence  nor  continuance  worth  obferving. 

I  might  eafily  produce  many  more  examples,  but 
thefe  arc  fufficient:  and  it  may  be  worth  the  reader's 
time  to  refleft  a  little  on  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  as 
well  as  of  the  men,  who  had  been  thus  dealt  with  by 
their  country.  I  fhall  dired  him  no  further  than  by 
repeating,  that  Arijlides  was  the  mofl  renowned  by 
the  people  themfeives  for  his  QX2idi  jujiice  and  know- 
ledge in  the  laiv  ;  that  Themijlocles  was  a  moH  fortunate 
admiral,  and  had  got  a  mighty  vi£iory  over  the  great 
king  of  ^Q\{\2^s fleet  \  that  P^r/V/(fj  was  an  able  tnhiijler 
vfjiate,  an  excellent  orator,  and  a  man  of  letters  :  and 
laftly,  that  Phocion,  befides  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
was  alfo  renowned  for  his  negotiations  abroad,  having 
in  an  embajfy  brought  the  grcatejl  monarch  of  the  world  at 
that  time  to  the  tertm  of  an  hsnourable  peace,  by  which 
his  country  was  preferved. 

I  fhall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  Athens  with  the 
character  given  us  of  that  people  by  Polybius.  About 
this  time,  fays  he,  the  Athenians  zvere  govertied  by  tW9 
men  ;  quite  funk  in  their  affairs  ;  had  little  or  no  commerct 
with  the  refi  of  Greece,  and  were  become  great  reveren' 
cers  of  crowned  heads. 

For,  from  the  time  of  Alexander''?,  captains  till  Greece 
was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  to  the  latter  part  of  which 
this  defcription  of  Polybius  falls  in,  Athens  never  pro- 
duced one  famous  man  either  for  councils  or  arms,  or 
hardly  for  learning.  And  indeed  it  was  a  dark  infipid 
period  through  all  Greece:  for  except  the  Achaian 
2  hague 
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league  under  Aratus  and  Philopsemen  ;  and  the  en- 
deavours of  Jgis  and  Cleomencs  to  reftore  the  ftate  of 
Sparta,  fo  frequently  harrafled  by  tyrannies  occafion- 
ed  by  the  popular  pradices  of  the  ephori,  there  was 
very  little  worth  recording.  All  which  confequences 
may  perhaps  be  juftly  imputed  to  this  degeneracy  of 
Athens, 

CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  dijfentions  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians in  Rome,  with  the  confequences  they  had- 
upon  that  fate. 

HAving  in  the  foregoing  chapter  confined  myfelf 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  only  by  the 
method  of  ifnpeachments  againft  particular  perfons, 
with  the  fatal  efFeds  they  had  upon  the  ftate  of  AthenSy 
I  (hall  now  treat  of  the  difientions  at  Rome  between 
the  people  and  the  colledive  body  of  the  patricians  or 
nobles.  It  is  a  large  fubjcd,  but  I  fhall  draw  it  into 
as  narrow  a  compafs  as  I  can. 

As  Greece,  from  the  moft  antient  accounts  we  have 
of  it,  was  divided  into  feveral  kingdoms,  fo  was  moft 
part  of  Italy  *  into  feveral  petty  commonwealths. 
And  as  thofe  kings  in  Greece  are  faid  to  have  been  de- 
pofed  by  their  people  upon  the  fcore  of  their  arbitrary 
proceedings,  fo  on  the  contrary  the  commonwealths 
of  Italy  were  all  fwallowed  up,  and  concluded  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  Roman  emperors.  However,  the  dif- 
ferences between  thofe  Grecian  monarchies,  and  Ita- 

*  Dionjf.  Halicar, 
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Uan  republicks,  were  not  very  great :  for,  by  the  ac- 
counts Homer  gives  of  thofe  Grecian  princes  who  came 
to  the  fiege  of  Tr*}',  as  well  as  by  feveral  paflages  in 
the  Odyffes,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  power  of  thefe 
princes  in  their  feveral  flates  was  much  of  a  fize  with 
that  of  the  kings  in  Sparta,  the  archon  at  Athens,  the 
fufFetes  at  Carthage,  and  the  confuls  in  Rome :  fo  that 
a  limited  and  divided  power  Teems  to  have  been  the 
moft  antient  and  inherent  principle  of  both  thofe  peo- 
ple in  matters  of  government.  And  fuch  did  that  of 
Rome  continue  from  the  time  of  Romidzis ^  thouo'h  v/ith 
fome  interruptions,  to  Julius  Cecfar,  when  it  ended  in 
the  tyranny  of  a  fingle  perfon.  During  which  period 
(not  many  years  longer  than  from  the  Norman  con- 
quefttoour  age)  the  commons  were  growing  by  de- 
grees into  power  and  property,  gaining  ground  upon 
the  patricians,  as  it  were,  inch  by  inch,  till  at  laft 
they  quite  overturned  the  balance,  leaving  all  doors 
open  to  the  practices  oi  popular  and  ambitious  men, 
who  defiroyed  the  wifefi:  republick,  and  enflaved  the 
nobleft  people  that  ever  entered  upon  the  ftage  of  the 
world.  By  what  ftcps  and  degrees  this  was  brought 
to  pafs,  fhall  be  the  fubjedt  of  my  prefent  enquiry. 

While  Rome  was  governed  by  kings,  the  monarchy 
was  altogether  elective.  Romulus  himfelf,  u'hen  he 
had  built  the  city,  was  declared  king  by  the  univerfal 
confcnt  of  the  people,  and  by  augury,  which  was  there 
underftood  for  divine  appointment .  Among  other  di- 
vifions  he  madeof  the  people,  one  was  into  patricians 
and  plebeians :  the  former  were  like  the  barons  of  Eng- 
land fome  time  after  the  conqueft  ;  and  the  latter  are 
•Ak>  dcfcribed  to  be  almoil  exactly  what  our  commons 

were 
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were  then.  For  they  were  dependants  upon  thfe  pa- 
tricians, whom  they  chofe  for  their  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors, to  anfwer  for  their  appearance,  and  defend 
them  in  any  procefs :  they  alfo  fupplied  their  patrons 
with  money  in  exchange  for  their  protedion.  This 
cuftom  oi patronage,  it  fcems,  was  very  antient,  and 
long  pra£tifed  among  the  Greeks. 

Out  of  thefe  patricians  Romulus  chofe  an  hundred 
to  be  zfenate,  or  grand  council,  for  advice  and  afliflance 
to  him  in  the  adminiftration.  The  fenate  therefore 
originally  confifted  all  of  nobles,  and  were  of  them- 
felves  a  Jlanding  council,  the  people  being  only  con- 
voked upon  fuch  occafions,  as  by  this  inftitution  of 
Romulus  fell  into  their  cognizance  :  thofe  were  to  con- 
ftitute  magiftrates,  to  give  their  votes  for  making 
laws,  and  to  advife  upon  entering  on  a  war.  But 
the  two  former  of  thefe  popular  privileges  were  to  be 
confirmed  by  authority  of  the  fenate  ;  and  the  laft  was 
only  permitted  at  the  king's  pleafure.  This  v/as  the 
utmoft  extent  of  power  pretended  to  by  the  commons  ia 
the  time  of  Romulus ;  all  the  refi  being  divided  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  fenate ;  the  whole  agreeing 
very  nearly  with  the  conftitution  of  England  for  feme 
centuries  after  the  conqueft. 

After  a  year's  inter-regnum  from  the  death  of  Romu-' 
lus  the  fenate  of  their  own  authority  chofe  a  fucceflbr, 
and  a  ftranger,  merely  upon  the  fame  of  his  virtue, 
without  afking  the  confent  of  the  commons ;  which 
cuftom  they  likewife  obferved  in  the  two  following 
kings.  But  in  the  election  of  Tarqumius  Prifcus,  the 
fifth  king,  we  firft  hear  mentioned,  that  it  was  done 
populi  impetrata  vgnid  j  which  indeed  was  but  very 

'Vol.  Iir.  D  rea- 
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reafonable  for  a  free  people  to  expedl ;  though  I  can- 
not remember,  in  my  little  reading,  by  what  incidents 
they  were  brought  to  advance  fo  great  a  ftep.  How- 
ever it  were,  this  prince  in  gratitude  to  the  people, 
by  whofe  confent  he  was  chofen,  ele£l:ed  a  hundred 
fenators  out  of  the  commons,  whofe  number,  with  for- 
mer additions,  was  now  amounted  to  three  hundred. 

The  people  having  once  difcovered  their  own 
firength,  did  foon  take  occafion  to  exert  it,  and  that 
by  very  great  degrees.  For  at  this  king's  death,  who 
was  murdered  by  the  fons  of  a  former,  being  at  a  lofo 
for  a  fucceflbr,  Scrvius  Tulllus^  a  ftranger,  and  of 
mean  extraction,  was  chofen  protestor  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  people^  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate^ 
at  which  the  nobles  being  difpleafed,  he  wholly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  gratify  the  commons,  and  was  by 
them  declared  and  confirmed  no  longer  protestor,  but 
king^ 

This  prince  firft  introduced  the  cuftom  of  giving 
freedom  to  fervants,  fo  as  to  become  citizens  of  equal 
privileges  with  the  reft,  which  very  much  contributed 
to  increafe  the  power  of  the  people. 

Thus  in  a  very  few  years  the  commons  proceeded 
fo  far,  as  to  wreft  even  the  power  of  chufing  a  king 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles ;  which  was  fo 
great  a  leap,  and  caufcd  fuch  a  convulfion  and  ftrug- 
gle  in  the  ftate,  that  the  conftitution  could  not  bear 
it;  but  civil  diflentions  arofe,  which  immediately 
were  followed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  llngle  perfon,  as. 
this  was  by  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  regal  go- 
vernment, and  by  a  fettlement  upon  a  new  founda- 
tion.   For  the  nobles,  fpighted  at  this  indignity  done 

them 
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them  by  the  commons,  firmly  united  in  a  boay,  de- 
pofed  this  prince  by  plain  force,  and  chofe  Tarqu'm  the 
Proud,  who  running  into  all  the  forms  and  methods 
of  tyranny,  after  a  cruel  reign,  was  expelled  by  an 
univerfal  concurrence  of  nobles  and  people,  whom  the 
miferies  of  his  reign  had  reconciled. 

When  the  confular  government  began,  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians  was  fixed 
anew:  the  two  firft  confuls  were  nominated  by  the 
nobles,  and  confirmed  by  the  commons ;  and  a  law 
was  enadled,  That  no  perfon  fhould  bear  any  magi- 
{\.x2iCy\x\  Rome,  injujfu  popidi,  that  is,  without  confent 
of  the  commons. 

In  fuch  turbulent  times  as  thefe,  many  poorer  citi- 
zens had  contracted  numerous  debts  either  to  the  richec 
fort  among  themfelves,  or  to  fenators  and  other  no- 
bles :  and  the  cafe  of  debtors  in  Rome  for  the  firft 
four  *  centuries  was,  after  the  fet  time  for  payment, 
no  choice  but  either  to  pay  or  be  the  creditor's  flave. 
In  this  juncture  the  commons  leave  the  city  in  mutiny 
and  difcontent,  and  will  not  return  but  upon  condi- 
tion to  be  acquitted  of  all  their  debts ;  and  moreover, 
that  certain  magifirates  be  chofen  yearly,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  fhall  be  to  defend  the  commons  from  injuries. 
Thefe  are  called  tribunes  of  the  people,  their  perfons 
are  held  facred  and  inviolable,  and  the  people  bind 
themfelves  by  oath  never  to  abrogate  the  office.  By 
thefd"  tribunes,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  people  were 
grolly  impofed  on  to  kivt  the  turns  and  occafions  of 
revengeful  or  ambitious  men,  and  to  commit  fuch  ex- 
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orbitances  as  could  not  end,  but  in  the  difiblution  of 
the  government. 

Thefe  tribunes,  a  year  or  two  after  their  inftitu- 
tion,  kindled  great  diflentions  between  the  nobles  and 
the  commons  on  the  account  of  Coriolanus,  a  noble  • 
man,  whom  the  latter  had  impeached,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  whofe  impeachment  (if  I  had  not  confined 
myfelf  to  Grecian  examples  for  that  part  of  my  fubje£t) 
had  like  to  have  been  fo  fatal  to  their  ftate.  And 
from  this  time  the  tribunes  began  a  cuftom  of  accu- 
fing  to  the  people  whatever  nobles  they  pleafed,  fe- 
veral  of  whom  were  banilhed  or  put  to  death  in  every 
age. 

At  this  time  the  Romans  were  very  much  engaged 
in  wars  with  their  neighbouring  flates  j  but  upon  the 
leafl:  intervals  of  peace  the  quarrels  between  the  nobles 
and  plebeians  would  revive ;  and  one  of  the  moft  fre- 
quent fubje£ls  of  their  differences  was  the  conquered 
lands,  which  the  commons  would  fain  have  divided 
among  the  publick;  but  the  fenate  could  not  be 
brought  to  give  their  confent.  For  feveral  of  the 
wifell  among  the  nobles  began  to  apprehend  the 
growing  power  of  the  people  ;  and  therefore  knowing 
what  an  acceilion  thereof  would  accrue  to  them  by 
fuch  an  addition  of  property,  ufed  all  means  to  pre- 
I'ent  it :  for  this  the  Jppian  family  was  moft  noted, 
and  thereupon  mofl  hated  by  the  commons.  One  of 
them  having  made  a  fpeech  againft  this  divifion  of 
lands,  was  impeached  by  the  people  of  high  trcafon^ 
and  a  day  appointed  for  his  trial ;  but  difdaining  to. 
make  his  defence,  he  chofe  rather  the  ufual  Roman 
remedy  of  killing  himfelfi  after  whofe  death  the 
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commons  prevailed,  and  the  lands  were  divided  a- 
mong  them. 

This  point  was  no  fooner  gained,  but  new  diflen- 
tions  began  :  for  the  plebeians  would  fain  have  a  law 
cnaded  to  lay  all  mens  rights  and  privileges  upon  the 
fame  level ;  and  to  enlarge  the  power  of  every  magi- 
ftrate  within  his  own  jurifdiclion,  as  much  as  that  of 
the  confuls.  The  tribunes  alfo  obtained  to  have  their 
number  doubled,  which  before  was  five :  and  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  *  that  their  infolence  and  power  encrea- 
fed  with  their  number,  and  the  fedidons  were  alfo 
doubled  with  it. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  the  tribunes  proceeded  fo  far  in  the 
name  of  the  commons,  as  to  accufe  and  fine  the  con- 
fuls themfelves,  who  reprefented  kingly  power.  And 
the  fenate  obferving,  how  in  all  contentions  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  and  people,  thought  it 
their  wifeft  courfe  to  give  way  alfo  to  time ;  there- 
fore a  decree  was  made  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Athens^ 
£nd  to  the  other  Grecian  commonwealths  planted  in 
that  part  of  Italy  called  Grada  Major,  to  make  a  col- 
leilion  of  the  beft  laws  ;  out  of  which,  and  fome  of 
their  own,  a  new  compleat  body  of  law  was  formed, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables. 

To  digeft  thefe  laws  into  order  ten  men  were  cho- 
fen,  and  the  adminiftration  of  all  affairs  left  in  their 
hands ;  what  ufe  they  made  of  it  has  been  already 
Ihewn.     It  was  certainly  a  great  revolution,  produced 

•  Dionyf.  Halicar, 
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entirely  by  the  many  unjuft  encroachments  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  might  have  wholly  changed  the  fate  of  Rome, 
if  the  folly  and  vice  of  thofe,  who  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned, could  have  fufFered  it  to  take  root. 

A  few  years  after  the  commons  made  farther  advan- 
ces on  the  power  of  the  nobles ;  demanding  among  the 
reft  that  the  confulfliip,  which  hitherto  had  only  been 
difpofed  to  the  former,  fnould  now  lie  in  common  to 
the  pretenfions  of  any  Roman  whatfoever.  This, 
though  it  failed  at  prefent,  yet  afterwards  obtained, 
and  was  a  mighty  flep  to  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  of  Rome^  has  been  col- 
le^led  out  of  that  exad  and  diligent  writer  D'lonyfnts 
HalicarnaJJeus,  whofe  hiftory,  through  the  injury  of 
time,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  after  the  building  of  Rome.  The  reft 
I  fhall  fupply  from  other  authors,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  neceffary  to  deduce  this  matter  any  further 
fo  very  particularly,  as  I  have  hitherto  done. 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was 
moffc  equally  held  between  the  lords  and  commons  m 
Rovie.,  would  perhaps  admit  a  controvcrfy.  *  Polyhlus 
tells  us,  that  in  the  fecond  Punick  war  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  declining,  becaufe  the  balance  was  got  too 
much  on  the  fide  of  the  people ;  whereas  the  Romans 
were  in  their  greateft  vigour  by  the  power  remaining 
in  the  fenate  :  yet  this  was  between  two  and  three 
hundred  yc^is  after  the  period  Dionyfats  ends  with  ; 
in  which  time  the  commons  had  made  feveral  further 

*  f  rajm,  lib.  6, 
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Rcquifitions.  This  however  muft  be  granted,  that 
(till  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century)  when  the 
fenate  appeared  refolute  upon  exerting  their  authority, 
and  adhered  clofely  together,  they  did  often  carry 
their  point.  *  Befides,  it  is  obferved  by  the  bed:  au- 
thors, that  in  all  the  quarrels  and  tumults  at  Rotncy 
from  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  though  the  people 
frequently  proceeded  to  rude  contumelious  language, 
and  fometimes  fo  far  as  to  pull  and  hale  one  another 
about  ihe forum,  yet  no  blood  was  ever  drawn  in  papu- 
lar commotions,  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi:  however, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  balance  had  begun  many 
years  before  to  lean  to  the  popular  fide.  But  this  de- 
fault was  corrected,  partly  by  the  principle  jull:  men- 
tioned, of  never  drawing  blood  in  a  tumult;  partly 
by  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people,  which  in  thofe 
ages  was  almoft  perpetually  employed  j  and  partly  by 
their  gre-at  commanders,  who  by  the  credit  they  had 
in  their  armies  fell  into  the  fcales  as  a  further  coun- 
terpoife  to  the  growing  power  of  the  people,  Befides, 
Polybius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Jfricanus  the 
younger,  had  the  fame  apprehenfions  of  the  continual 
incroachments  made  by  the  commons ;  and  being  a. 
perfon  of  as  great  abilities,  and  as  much  fagacity,  as 
^nycf  his  age,  from  obferving  the  corruptions,  which^ 
he  fays,  had  already  entered  into  the  Roman  conftitu- 
tion,  did  very  nearly  forctel  what  would  be  the  ilTue 
of  them.  His  words  are  very  remarkable,  and  with 
little  addition  may  be  rendered  to  this  purpofe:  f  That 
thofe  abifes  and  corruptions,  which  in  time  deJJroy  a  go- 
*  Dionjf.  Ui\,  Plutarch,  Gfc,  f  L'b.  -5. 
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vernment,  are  f own  along  with  the  very  feeds  of  it,  and 
both  grow  up  together  ;  and  that  as  ruji  eats  away  iron, 
worms  devour  zvood,  and  both  are  a  fort  of  plagues  born 
and  bred  along  with  the  fubjiance  they  dejlroy  \  fo  with 
every  form  and  fcheme  of  government  that  man  can  invent^ 
fotne  vice  or  corruption  creeps  in  with  the  very  inftitution, 
which  grows  up  along  with,  and  at  laji  dejlroys  it.* 
The  fame  author  in  another  place  ventures  fo  far  as 
to  guefs  at  the  particular  fate,  which  would  attend  the 
Roman  government.  He  fays,  its  ruin  would  arife 
from  the  popular  tumults,  which  would  introduce  a 
dominatio  plcbis,  or  tyranny  of  the  people  ;  wherein  it 
is  certain  he  had  reafon,  and  therefore  might  have  ad- 
ventured to  purfue  his  conjectures  fo  far,  as  to  the 
confequences  of  a  popular  tyranny,  which,  as  perpe- 
tual experience  teaches,  never  fails  to  be  followed  by 
the  arbitrary  government  of  a  fingle  perfon. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lav/ful  for  nobles  and 
plebeians  to  intermarry  ;  which  cuftom  among  many 
other  ftates  has  proved  the  moft  efFeClual  means  to 
ruin  the  former,  and  raife  the  latter. 

And  now  the  greateft  employments  in  the  ftate 
were  one  after  another,  by  laws  forcibly  enafled  by 
the  commons,  made  free  to  the  people,  the  ccnfuljhip 
itfelf,  the  oSice  of  cenfor,  that  of  the  qucejlors  or  com- 
miffioncrs  of  the  treafury,  the  office  oi  prator,  or  chief 
juftice,  the  priejlhood,  and  even  that  of  dilator :  the 
fenate,  after  long  oppofition,  yielding  merely  for  pre- 
fent  quiet  to  the  continual  urging  clamours  of  the 

*  Frsgm.  lib,  6, 
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commomy  and  of  the  tribunes  their  advocates.  A  law 
was  like  wife  enafted,  thzt  the  plel'ifciia,  or  a.  vote  of 
the  houfe  of  commons^  (hould  be  of  univerfal  objiga- 
tion ;  nay,  in  time  the  method  of  enadting  lav/:-  was 
wholly  inverted  j  for  whereas  the  I'enate  ufed  of  old 
to  confirm  the  plebifcita,  the  people  did  at  laft,  as 
they  pleafed,  confirm  or  difannul  the  *  fenatujcon- 
fulta. 

Jppius  Claudius  brought  in  a  cuflom  of  admitting 
to  the  fenate  the  fons  of  freed  men,  or  of  fuch  who 
once  had  been  flaves  ;  by  which,  and  fucceeding  al- 
terations of  the  like  nature,  that  great  council  df- 
generated  into  a  moft  corrupt  and  fadtious  body  cf 
men,  divided  againft  itfelf  3  and  its  authority  became 
defpifed. 

The  century  and  half  following,  to  the  end  of  the 
third  Punick  war  by  the  deflru(?tion  of  Carthage,  was 
a  very  bufy  period  at  Ro?ne ;  the  intervals  between 
every  war  being  fo  fhort,  that  the  tritiaies  and  people 
had  hardly  leifure  or  breath  to  engage  in  domeftick 
diflentions :  however,  the  little  time  they  could  fpare, 
was  generally  employed  the  fame  way.  So  Terent'ms 
LeOy  a  tribune,  is  recorded  to  have  bafely  proftituted 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  in  perfcft  fpight  to 
the  nobles.  So  the  great  African  Scipio  and  his  bro- 
ther, after  all  their  mighty  fervices,  were  impeached 
by  an  ungrateful  com7nons. 

However,  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people,  and 
continual  employment  they  had  for  it,  ferved  to  divert 

*  Dionvf,  lib,  5, 

this 
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this  humour  from  running  into  a  head,  till  the  age  of 
the  Gracchi. 

Thefe  perfons  entering  the  fcene  in  the  time  of  a 
full  peace,  fell  violently  upon  advancing  the  power  of 
the  people  by  reducing  into  practice  all  thofe  encroach- 
ments, which  they  had  been  fo  many  years  gaining. 
There  were  at  that  time  certain  conquered  lands  to  be 
divided,  befide  a  great  private  ejlate  left  by  a  king:  thefe 
the  tribunes,  by  procurement  of  the  elder  Gracchus, 
cleclared  by  their  legiflative  authority  were  not  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  the  nobles^  but  by  the  commons  only. 
The  younger  brother  purfued  the  fame  defign  j  and 
befides  obtained  a  law,  that  all  Italians  fhould  vote  at 
elections,  as  v/ell  as  the  citizens  of  Rome:  in  fhort, 
the  whole  endeavours  of  them  both  perpetually  turn- 
ed upon  retrenching  the  nobles  authority  in  all  things, 
but  efpecially  in  the  matter  of  judicature.  And  tho' 
they  both  loft  their  lives  in  thofe  purfuits,  yet  they 
traced  out  fuch  ways,  as  were  afterwards  followed  by 
Jllarius,  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Ctrfar,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  freedom  and  greatnefs. 

For  in  the  time  of  Marius,  Satarnintts  a  tribune 
procured  a  law,  that  the  fen  ate  fhould  be  bound  by 
oath  to  agree  to  whatever  the  people  fhould  enadt : 
and  Marius  himfelf,  while  he  was  in  that  ofEce  of 
tribune,  is  recorded  to  have  with  great  induflry  ufed 
all  endeavours  for  deprcfiing  the  cobles,  and  railing 
the  people,  particularly  for  cramping  the  former  in 
their  power  of  judicature^  which  was  their  mojl  ancient 
inherent  right. 

Sylla  by  the  fame  meafures  became  abfolute  tyrant 
of  Rome :  he  added  three  hundred  commons  to  the  fe- 

nate. 
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nate,  which  perplexed  the  power  of  the  whole  order* 
and  rendered  it  inefFeclual ;  then  flinging  ofF  the  maflc, 
he  abolifhed  the  office  of  tribune,  as  being  only  a  fcaf- 
foJd  to  tyranny,  whereof  he  had  no  further  ufe. 

As  to  Pompey  and  Cafar,  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
their  union  for  pulling  down  the  nobles  (by  their  cre- 
dit with  the  people)  was  the  caufe  of  t;he  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  the  tyranny  of  the  latter;  both  of 
them  in  their  confulfhips  having  ufed  all  endeavours 
and  occafions  for  finking  the  authority  of  the  palri- 
ciansy  and  giving  way  to  all  encroachments  of  the 
people,  wherein  they  expected  beft  to  find  their  own 
account. 

From  this  deduction  of  popular  encroachments  in 
Rome  the  reader  will  cafily  judge,  how  much  the  ba- 
lance was  fallen  upon  that  fide.  Indeed  by  this  time 
the  very  foundation  was  removed,  and  it  was  a  moral 
impofiibility,  that  the  republick  could  fubfift  any  lon- 
ger :  for  the  co?rwions  having  ufurped  the  offices  of 
itate,  and  trampled  on  the  fcnate,  there  was  no  go- 
vernment Jeft  but  a  domhicdio  plcbis.  Let  us  there- 
fore examine  how  they  proceeded  in  this  conjunc- 
ture. 

I  think  it  is  an  univerful  truth,  that  the  people  ?.rc 
much  more  dexterous  at  pulling  down  and  fetting  up, 
than  at  preferving  what  is  fixed  ;  and  they  arc  not 
fonder  of  feizing  more  than  their  own,  than  they  arc 
of  delivering  it  up  again  to  ih^tvorji  bidder^  with  their 
own  into  the  bargain.  For  although  in  their  corrupt 
notions  of  divine  vvorfliip,  they  are  apt  to  multiply 
their  gods ;  yet  their  earthly  devotion  is  feldom  paid 
to  above  one  idol  at  a  time  of  their  own  creation, 

I  whofe 
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whofe  oar  they  pull  with  lefs  murmuring  and  much 
more  ikill,  than  when  they  Jhare  the  ladings  or  even\ 
hold  the  helm. 

The  feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
now  governed  by  the  great  men  of  their  ftate ;  thofe 
upon  the  frontiers  with  powerful  armies  either  for  con-' 
qucil  or  defence.  Thefe  governors  upon  any  defigns 
cf  revenge  or  ambition  were  fure  to  meet  with  a  di- 
vided power  at  home,  and  therefore  bent  all  their 
thoughts  and  applications  to  clofe  rn  with  the  people, 
who  were  now  by  many  degrees  the  ftronger  party. 
Two  of  the  greateft  fpirits,  that  Rome  ever  produced, 
happened  to  live  at  the  fame  time,  and  to  be  engaged 
in  the  fame  purfuit ;  and  this  at  a  conjundure  the  moft 
dangerous  for  fuch  a  conteft  :  thefe  were  Pompey  and 
Cisfar,  two  flars  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  their  con- 
jun£iion  was  as  likely  to  be  fatal,  as  their  oppofition. 

The  tribunes  and  people,  having  now  fubdued  all 
competitors,  began  the  laft  game  of  a  prevalent  popu- 
lace, which  is  that  of  chufing  themfelves  a  majler ; 
while  the  nobles  forefaw,  and  ufed  all  endeavours  left 
them  to  prevent  it.  The  people  at  firft  made  Pompey 
their  admiral  with  full  power  over  all  the  Mediterra- 
iieariy  foon  after  captain  general  of  all  the  Rsman  for- 
ces, and  governor  of  Jfia.  Pompey  on  the  other  fide 
reftored  the  office  ohribzmc,  which  Syila  had  put  down ; 
End  in  his  confulfiiip  procured  a  law  for  examining  into 
the  mijcarricges  of  men  in  office  or  command  for  twenty 
years  fajl.  Many  other  examples  of  Pompey's  popu- 
larity are  left  us  on  record,  who  was  a  perfect  favou- 
rite of  the  people,  and  defigned  to  be  more  ;  but  his 
pretcnGons  gre\v  Ible  for  v/ant  of  a  timely  opportuni- 
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ty  of  introducing  them  upon  the  ftage.  For  Cafar 
with  his  legions  in  Gaul^  was  a  perpetual  check  upon 
his  defigns  j  and  in  the  arts  of  pleafing  the  people  did 
foon  after  get  many  lengths  beyond  him.  For  he  tells 
us  himfelf,  that  the  fenate  by  a  bold  effort  having, 
made  fome  fevere  decrees  againft  his  proceedings,  and 
againft  the  tribunes,  thefe  all  left  the  city,  and  went 
over  to  his  party,  and  confequently  along  with  them 
the  affeflions  and  interefts  of  the  people ;  which  is 
further  manifeft  from  the  accounts  he  gives  us  of  the 
citizens  in  feveral  towns  mutinying  againft  their  com- 
manders, and  delivering  both  to  his  devotion.  Be- 
fides  Cafar's  publick  and  avowed  pretenfions  for  be- 
ginning the  civil  war  were  to  reftore  the  tribunes  and 
the  people  oppreffed  (as  he  pretended)  by  the  nobles. 

This  forced  Potnpey,  againft  his  inclinations,  upon 
the  neceffity  of  changing  fides,  for  fear  of  being  for- 
faken  by  both  j  and  of  clofmg  in  v/ith  the  fenate  and 
chief  magiftrates,  by  whom  he  was  chofen  general 
againft  Cafar. 

Thus  at  length  ^e  fenate  (at  leaft  the  primitive 
part  of  them,  the  nobles)  under  Pompcy\  and  the  com- 
mons under  Cafar ^  came  to  a  final  decifion  of  the  long ' 
quarrels  between  them.  For,  I  think,  the  ambition 
of  private  men  did  by  no  means  begin  or  occafion  this 
war  5  though  civil  difTentions  never  fail  of  introducing 
and  fpiriting  the  ambition  of  private  men  ;  who  thus 
become  indeed  the  great  inftruments  for  deciding  fuch 
quarrels,  and  at  laft  are  fure  to  feize  on  the  prize. 
But  no  man,  that  fees  a  flock  of  vultures  hovering 
over  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  can  juftly  charge 
ths  blQQd  drawn  in  the  battle  to  them,  though  the 

car- 
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carcafTes  fall  to  their  fhare.  For  while  the  balance  of 
power  is  equally  held,  the  ambition  of  private  men, 
whether  orators  or  great  commanders,  gives  neither 
danger  nor  fear,  nor  can  poifibly  enflave  their  coun- 
try ;  but  that  once  broken,  the  divided  parties  are 
forced  to  unite  each  to  its  head,  under  whofe  condudl 
or  fortune  one  fide  is  at  firft  vi6torious,  and  at  laft 
both  are  flaves.  And  to  put  it  paft  difpute,  that  this 
entire  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  liberty  and  conftltution 
was  altogether  owing  to  thofe  meafures,  which  had 
broke  the  balance  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians y 
whereof  the  ambition  of  particular  men  was  but  an 
effedl  and  confequence,  we  need  only  confider,  that 
when  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the  fenate  had,  by  the 
death  o(  C^far,  made  one  great  effort  to  reftore  their 
former  ftate  and  liberty,  the  fuccefs  did  not  anfwer 
their  hopes,  but  that  whole  aflembly  was  fo  funk  in 
its  authority,  that  thofe  patriots  were  forced  to  fiy, 
"^nd  give  way  to  the  madnefs  of  the  people,  who  by 
their  own  difpofitions,  flirred  up  with  the  harangues 
of  their  orators,  v.'ere  now  wholly  bent  upon  fmgle 
and  defpotick  flavery.  Elfe,  how  could  fuch  a  pro- 
fligate as  Antony^  or  a  boy  of  eighteen,  like  OSiavius^ 
ever  dare  to  dream  of  giving  the  law  to  fuch  an  em- 
pire and  people  ?  wherein  the  latter  fucceeded,  and 
entailed  the  vileft  tyranny,  that  heaven  in  its  anger 
ever  inflicted  on  a  corrupt  and  poifoned  people.  And 
this,  with  fo  little  appearance  at  Ca;fars  death,  that 
when  Cicero  wrote  to  Brutus,  how  he  had  prevailed 
by  his  credit  with  Oclavius  to  promife  him  (Brutus) 
pardon  and  fccurity  for  his  perfon,  that  great  Roman 
received  the  notic^  wjtij  Uif  utmol]:  indignity,  and  re- 
turned 
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turned  Cicero  an  anfwer,  yet  upon  record,  full  of  the 
higheft  refentment  and  contempt  for  fuch  an  oft'er, 
and  from  fuch  an  hand. 

Here  ended  all  fhew  and  fhadow  of  liberty  in  Romf* 
Here  was  the  repofitory  of  all  the  wife  contentions  and 
ftruggles  for  power  between  the  nobles  and  commons, 
lapped  up  fafely  in  the  bofom  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula^ 
a  Tiberius  and  a  Domitian. 

Let  us  now  fee  from  this  deduflion  of  particular 
impeachments,  and  general  difTentions  in  Greece  and 
Rome^  what  conclufions  may  naturally  be  formed  for 
inftrudlion  of  any  other  ftate,  that  may  haply  upon 
many  points  labour  under  the  like  circumftances. 

CHAP.     IV. 

UPON  the  fubje£l  of  impeachments  vjt  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  cuftom  of  accufing  the  nobles  to 
the  people^  either  by  themfelves,  or  their  orators,  (nowi^ 
ftyled  an  impeachment  in  the  name  of  the  commons)  hath 
been  very  ancient  both  in  Greece  and  Rome^  as  well  as 
at  Carthage  ;  and  therefore  may  feem  to  be  the  inhe- 
rent right  of  a  iite  people,  nay,  perhaps,  it  is  really 
fo :  but  then  it  is  to  be  confidered,  firft,  that  this 
cuftom  was  peculiar  to  republicks,  or  fuch  ftates, 
where  the  adminiftration  lay  principally  in  the  hands 
of  the  commons,  and  ever  raged  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  their  encroachments  upon  abfolute  power ; 
having  been  always  looked  upon  by  the  wifeft  men  and 
beft  authors  of  thofe  times,  as  an  efFe£l  of  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  nojof  liberry^  a  diftinotion,  which  no  mul- 
titude 
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titude  either  reprefented  or  colleSi'ive  hath  been  at  any 
time  very  nice  in  obfervlng.  However,  perhaps  this 
cuftom  in  a  popular  ftate  of  impeaching  particular  men 
may  Teem  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  people's  chufing 
upon  occafion  to  exercife  their  own  jurifdiclion  inper- 
fon  ;  as  if  a  king  oi  England  fhould  fit  as  chief  juftice 
in  his  court  of  king's  bench ;  which,  they  fay,  in  former 
times  he  fometimes  did.  But  in  Sparta,  which  was 
called  a  kingly  government,  though  the  people  were 
perfedly  free,  yet  becaufe  the  adminiftration  was  in 
two  kings  and  the  ephoriv/iXh  the  affiftance  of  the  fe- 
nate,  we  read  of  no  Impeachments  by  the  people,  nor 
■was  the  procefs  againft  great  men,  either  upon  account 
of  ambition  or  ill  conduft,  though  it  reached  fome- 
times to  kings  themfelves,  ever  formed  that  way,  as  I 
can  recollect,  but  only  pafied  through  thofe  hands, 
where  the  adminiftration  lay.  So  likewife  during  the 
regal  government  of  Ro7ne,  though  it  was  inftituted  a 
mixed  monarchy,  and  the  people  made  great  advances 
in  power,  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  one 
impeachment  from  the  commons  againft  a  patrician, 
until  the  confular  ftate  began,  and  the  people  bad 
made  great  encroachments  upon  the  adminiftration. 

Another  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  that  allowing 
this  right  of  impeachment  to  be  as  inherent  as  they 
pleafe,  yet,  if  the  commons  have  been  perpetually 
miftaken  in  the  merits  of  the  caufes  and  the  perfons, 
as  well  as  in  the  confequences  of  fuch  impeachments 
upon  the  peace  of  the  ftate,  we  cannot  conclude  Jefs, 
than  that  the  commons  in  Greece  zn^  Rome  (whatever 
may  be  in  other  ftates)  were  by  no  means  qualified 
either  as  prosecutors  or  judges  in  fuch  matters ;  and 

there- 
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therefore,  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have 
referved  thefe  privileges  dormant,  never  to  be  produ- 
ced but  upon  very  great  and  urging  occafions,  where 
the  ftate  is  in  apparent  danger,  the  univerfal  body  of 
the  people  in  clamours  againft  the  adminiftration,  and 
no  other  remedy  in  view.  But  for  a  few  popular  ora- 
tors or  tribunes,  upon  the  fcore  of  perfonal  piques ;  or 
to  employ  the  pride  they  conceive  in  feeing  thetnf elves  at  the 
head  of  a  party  ;  or  as  a  method  for  advance7nent  \  or 
moved  by  certain  powerful  arguments  that  could  makeDc^ 
mofthenes  Philippize :  for  fuch  men,  I  fay,  when  the 
ftate  would  of  itfelf  gladly  be  quiet,  and  hath,  befides, 
affairs  of  the  laft  importance  upon  the  anvil,  to  im- 
peach Miltiades  *  after  a  great  naval  vitlory^  for  not 
purfuing  the  VeriiSLnfeet :  to  impeach  Ariftides,  the per- 
fon  mojl  verfed  atnofig  them  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  their  laws,  for  a  blind  fufpicion  of  his  ailing  in  an 
arbitrary  way  (that  is,  as  they  expound  it,  not  in  concert 
with  the  people :)  to  impeach  Pericles,  after  all  his  fer- 
vices,  for  a  fezu  iyiconftdcrable  accounts  \  ox  to  impeach 
Phocion,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  crime  but  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  for  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  his  country  : 
what  could  the  continuance  of  fuch  proceedings  end 
in,  but  the  utter  difcouragcment  of  all  virtuous  acti- 
ons and  perfons,  and  confequently  in  the  ruin  of  a 
ftate  ?  therefore  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  ages  feldom 
fail  to  fet  this  matter  in  all  its  lights,  leaving  us  the 
higheft  and  moft  honourable  ideas  of  thofe  perfons, 
who  fuffered  by  the  perfecution  of  the  people,  toge- 

•  Though  in  other  paffages  lord  by  Miltiades  here  ;  (or  Tkcmijiada 

Or/o/</'schara<Ser  is  fuppofed  to  be  was  not  impeached  at  all.     Seep, 

drawn  under  the  name  of  I'hcvuftc  z  5. 
cle-,  yet  he  f;ems  to  be  reprefcnted 

Vol.  III.  E  ther 
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ther  with  the  fatal  confequences  they  had,  and  how 
the  perfecutors  feldom  failed  to  repent,  when  it  was 
£00  late. 

Thefe  impeachments  perpetually  falling  upon  many 
of  the  beft  men  both  in  Greece  and  Rorne,  are  a  cloud 
of  witnefles,  and  examples  enough  to  difcourage  men 
of  virtue  and  abilities  from  engaging  in  the  fervice  of 
'  the  publick  ;  and  help  on  the  other  fide  to  introduce 
the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  fuperficial,  and  the 
jll-defigning ;  who  are  as  apt  to  be  bold,  and  for- 
ward, and  meddling,  as  the  former  are  to  be  cauti- 
ous, and  modcfl,  and  referved.  This  was  fo  well 
known  in  Greece,  that  an  eagernefs  after  employments 
in  the  flate  was  looked  upon  by  wife  men,  as  the 
worft  title  a  man  could  fet  up  j  and  made  Plato  fay, 
T/:iat  if  all  men  were  as  good  as  they  ought,  the  quarrel 
in  a  commmwealth  would  be,  not  as  it  is  now,  who  fliould 
he  7nimjters  of  Jlate,  hut  vjho  Jhould  not  be  fo.  And 
X  Socrates  is  introduced  by  Xe7iophon  feverely  chiding 
a  friend  of  his  for  not  entering  in  the  publick  fervice, 
when  he  was  every  way  qualified  for  it :  fuch  a  back- 
wardnefs  there  was  at  that  time  among  good  men 
to  engage  with  an  ufurping  people,  and  a  fet  oi prag- 
tnatical  ambitious  orators.  And  f  Diodorus  tells  us, 
-that  when  the  p£taUf?n  was'ercdled  zt  Syracufe,  in 
imitation  of  the  ||  ofiracifm  at  Athens,  it  was  fo  noto- 

rioufly 

J  Lib.  Memoral>,  -f  Lib.  11. 

.    y  OJlradfm  was  a  kind  ofpopu-  by  writing  the  name  of  tlieperfoti 

Jar  Centencc   to  baniftiment  palled  on  a  fhell,    by   the  Greeks  called 

againft  men  whofe  perfonal  influ-  iT^aKot,  and  cafting  the  ihell  into 

ence,    from   whatever  caufe,   was  an  urn. 

thought  to  render  them  dangerous  Peta/ifm  was  a  fentence  nearly 

to  ihe  ftate  :  the  votes  wer?  given  ef  ;lie  fame  kind  3  and  as  Ofiraajm 

was 
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iloufly  levelled  againft  all  who  had  either  birth  or  me- 
rit to  recommend  them,  that  whoever  pofTefled  either, 
withdrew  for  fear,  and  would  have  no  concern  in 
publiclc  affairs.  So  that  the  people  themfelves  were 
forced  to  abrogate  it  for  fear  of  bringing  all  things 
into  confufion. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  obferved,  wherein 
all  the  popular  impeachments  in  Greece  and  Rome 
feemed  to  have  agreed ;  and  that  was,  a  notion  they 
had  of  being  concerned  in  pomt  of  honour  to  condemn 
■whatever  perfon  they  impeached,  however  frivolous 
the  articles  were,  upon  which  they  began,  or  how- 
ever weak  the  furmifes,  whereon  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  proofs.  For,  to  conceive  that  the  body 
of  the  people  could  be  raiftaken,  was  an  indignity 
not  to  be  imagined,  till  the  confequences  had  con- 
vinced them,  when  it  was  paft  remedy.  And  I  look 
upon  this  as  a  fate,  to  which  all  popular  accufations 
are  fubjedl ;  though  I  fhould  think  that  the  faying. 
Vox  popuU  vox  Dei,  ought  to  be  underftood  of  the 
imiverfal  bent  and  current  of  the  people,  not  of  the 
bare  majority  of  a  few  reprefentatives,  which  is  often 
procured  by  little  arts,  and  great  induftry  and  appli- 
cation ;  wherein  thofe  who  engage  in  the  purfults  of 
malice  and  revenge,  are  much  more  fedulcus  than 
fuch  as  would  prevent  them. 

From  what  hath  been  deduced  of  the  dijfentions  la 
Rome  between  the  two  bodies  of  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, feveral  refledions  may  be  made. 

was  denominated  from  the  rhell,  on  its  name  from  isirttUv,  a  leaf, 
which  the  name  ot  the  fufpeded  ^vhich  the  Syrafufuns  ufed  for  the 
party  was  written;  FcUhjm  took      fame  purpofe, 

E  2  Pirjf, 
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F'lrJ}^  That  when  the  balance  of  power  is  duly 
fixed  in  a  ftate,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  unwife, 
than  to  give  way  to  i\itfirjijieps  of  popular  encroach- 
ments j  which  is  ufually  done  either  in  hopes  of  pro- 
curing eafe  and  quiet  from  fome  vexatious  clamour, 
or  elfe  }nade  merchandlfe,  and  merely  bought  and  fold. 
This  is  breaking  into  a  conftitution  to  ferve  a  prefent 
expedient,  or  fupply  a  prefent  exigency :  the  remedy 
of  an  empirick,  to  ftifle  the  prefent  pain,  but  with 
certain  profpe£t  of  fudden  and  terrible  returns.  When 
a  child  grows  eafy  and  conter^t  by  being  humoured ; 
and  v^hen  a  lover  becomes  fatisfied  by  fmall  compli- 
ances, without  further  purfuits ;  then  expeft  to  find 
popular  aflemblies  content  with  fmall  conceffions.  If 
there  could  one  fingle  example  be  brought  from  the 
whole  compafs  of  hiftory,  of  any  one  popular  aflembly, 
who,  after  beginning  to  contend  for  power,  ever  fat 
down  quietly  with  a  certain  fhare :  or  if  one  inftance 
could  be  produced  of  a  popular  affembly,  that  ever 
knew,  or  propofed,  or  declared  what  fhare  of  power 
was  their  due;  then  might  there  be  fome  hopes,  that 
it  were  a  matter  to  be  adjufted  by  reafonings,  by  con- 
ferences, or  debates :  but  fince  all  that  is  manifeftly 
otherwife,  I  fee  no  other  courfe  to  be  taken  in  a  fet- 
tled ftate,  than  a  fleady  conftant  refolution  in  thofe, 
to  whom  the  reft  of  the  balance  is  entrufted,  never 
to  give  way  fo  far  to  popular  clamours,  as  to  make 
the  leaft  breach  in  the  conftitution,  through  which  a 
mirlion  of  abufes  and  encroachments  will  certainly  in 
time  force  their  way. 

Again,  from  this  deduflion  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  gather  and  affign  certain  marks  of  popular  en- 
croachments i 
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croachments  ;  by  obferving  of  which,  thofewho  hold 
the  balance  in  a  ftate  may  judge  of  the  degrees,  and, 
by  early  remedies  and  application,  put  a  ftop  to  the 
fatal  confequences  that  would  otherwife  enfue.  What 
thofe  marks  are,  hath  been  at  large  deduced,  and 
need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Another  confequence  is  this:  that  (with  all  refpe£l 
for  popular  afTemblies  be  it  fpoke)  it  is  hard  to  re- 
coiled one  folly,  infirmity,  or  vice,  to  which  a  fingle 
man  is  fubjefted,  and  from  which  a  body  of  commons 
either  colleiSiive  or  reprefented,  can  he  wholly  ex- 
empt. For,  befides  that  they  are  compofed  of  men 
with  all  their  infirmities  about  them,  they  have  alfo 
the  ill  fortune  to  be  generally  led  and  influenced  by 
the  very  worft  among  themfelves,  I  mean,  popular 
orators,  tribunes,  or,  as  they  are  now  ftyled,  great 
fpeahrSf  leading  men,  and  the  like.  From  whence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  in  their  refults  we  have  fome- 
times  found  the  fame  fpirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge, 
of  malice  and  pride.,  the  fame  blindnefs  and  obftinacy 
and  unfteadinefs,  the  fame  ungovernable  rage  and  an- 
ger, the  fame  injuftice,  fophiitry  and  fraud,  that  ever 
lodged  in  the  brcaft  of  any  individual. 

Again,  in  all  free  ftates  the  evil  to  be  avoided  is 
tyranny,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fimi/na  imperii  or  unlimit- 
ed power  folely  in  the  hands  of  the  one,  the  Jeiv,  or 
the  ?nany.  Now,  we  have  fliewn,  that  although  mofl 
revolutions  of  government  in  Greece  and  Rome  began 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  people,  yet  they  generaUy 
concluded  in  that  of  a  fingle  perfon  ;  fo  that  an  ufurp- 
ing  populace  is  its  own  ^tt/Ji? ;  a  mere  undcrwoikcr, 
and  a  purchafer  in  tiuft  for  fome  fingle  tyrantj  whofe 
E  3  flate 
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ftate  and  power  they  advance  to  their  own  ruin,  with 
as  blind  an  inftindl,  as  thofe  worms  that  die  with 
weaving  magnificent  habits  for  beings  of  a  fuperior 
nature  to  their  own. 

CHAP.    V. 

SOME  refle£lions  upon  the  late  publick  proceedings 
among  us,  and  that  variety  of  faflions  into  which 
we  are  ftill  fo  intricately  engaged,  gave  occafion  to 
this  difcourfe.  I  am  not  confcious,  that  I  have  forced 
one  example,  or  put  it  into  any  other  light  than  it  ap- 
peared to  me  long  before  I  had  thought  of  producing  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  fome  particular 
remarks  upon  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  and  dif- 
pofitions  in  this  kingdom. 

The  fate  of  empire  is  grown  a  common  -place  : 
that  all  forms  of  government  having  been  inftituted 
by  men,  muft  be  mortal  like  their  authors,  and  have 
their  periods  of  duration  limited  as  well  as  thofe  of 
private  perfons.  This  is  a  truth  of  vulgar  know- 
ledge and  obfervation  :  but  there  are  kw,  who  turn 
their  thoughts  to  examine,  how  thofe  difeafes  in  a  flate 
are  bred,  that  haften  its  end  ;  which  would  however 
be  a  very  ufeful  enquiry.  For  though  we  cannot  pro- 
long the  period  of  a  commonwealth  beyond  the  de- 
cree of  heaven,  or  the  date  of  its  nature,  any  more 
than  human  life  beyond  the  flrength  of  the  feminal 
virtue ;  yet  we  may  manage  a  fickly  conflitution  ;  and 
preferve  a  ftrong  one ;  we  may  watch  and  prevent 
accidents ;  we  may  turn  off  a  great  blow  from  with- 
out, and  purge  away  an  ill  humour  that  is  lurking 

within  L 
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within  :  and  by  thefe  and  other  fuch  methods  render 
a  ftate  long-lived,  though  not  immortal.  Yet  fome 
phyficians  have  thought,  that  if  it  were  pradicable 
to  keep  the  (everal  humours  of  the  body  in  an  exaS: 
equal  balance  of  each  with  its  oppofite,  it  might  be 
immortal,  and  fo  perhaps  would  a  political  body,  if 
the  balance  of  power  could  be  always  held  exaflly 
even.  But,  I  doubt,  this  is  as  impoffible  in  pradlice 
as  the  other. 

It  hath  an  appearance  of  fatality,  and  that  the  pe- 
riod of  a  flate  approacheth,  when  a  concurrence  of 
many  clrcumftances,  both  within  and  without,  unite 
towards  its  ruin  :  while  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
are  either  ftupidly  negligent,  or  elfe  giving  in  with 
all  their  might  to  thofe  very  prailices  that  are  work- 
ing their  deftru6lion.  To  fee  whole  bodies  of  men 
breaking  a  conftitution  by  the  very  fame  errors  that 
fo  many  have  been  broke  before :  to  obferve  oppofite 
parties,  who  can  agree  in  nothing  elfe,  yet  firmly 
united  in  fuch  meafures  as  muft  certainly  ruin  their 
country  :  in  (hort,  to  be  encompaflTed  with  the  greateft 
dangers  from  without,  to  be  torn  by  many  virulent 
fadions  within  ;  then  to  be  fecure  and  fenfelefs  un- 
der all  this,  and  to  make  it  the  very  leaft  of  our  con- 
cern :  thefe,  and  feme  others  that  might  be  named, 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  moft  likely  fymptoms  in  a 
flate  of  a  ficknefs  unto  death. 

^od  procul  a  nobis  fle£i  at  for  tuna  gulernans : 
Et  ratio  pot  ins,  qua?n  res  perfuadeat  ipja, 

Luc  RET. 

E  4  There 
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There  are  fome  conjun<riures,  wherein  the  death  or 
diflblution  of  government  is  more  lamentable  in  its 
confequences,  than  it  would  be  in  others.  And,  I 
think,  a  ftate  can  never  arrive  to  its  period  in  a  more 
deplorable  crijls  than  at  a  time  when  fome  prince  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  vaft  power  and  ambition,  lies  ho- 
vering like  a  vulture  to  devour,  or,  at  leaft,  difmember 
its  dying  carcafs  ;  by  which  means  it  becomes  only  a 
province  or  acquifition  to  fome  mighty  monarchy, 
without  hopes  of  a  refurreclion. 

I  know  very  well,  there  is  a  fett  of  fanguine  tem- 
pers, who  deride  and  ridicule,  in  the  number  of  fop- 
peries, all  fuch  apprchenfions  as  thefe.  They  have  it 
ready  in  their  mouths,  that  the  people  o(  England  zre 
of  a  genius  and  temper  never  to  admit  flavery  among 
them;  and  they  are  furnifhed  with  a  great  many 
common-places  upon  that  fubje£l.  But  it  feems  to 
me,  that  fuch  difcourfes  do  reafon  upon  fhoit  views, 
and  a  very  moderate  compafs  of  thought.  For,  I 
think  it  a  great  error  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  a 
nation  as  a  {landing  argument  in  all  ages,  fince  there 
is  hardly  a  fpot  of  ground  in  Europe^  where  the  in- 
habitants have  not  frequently  and  entirely  changed 
their  temper  and  genius.  Neither  can  I  fee  any  rea- 
fon, why  the  genius  of  a  nation  fhould  be  more  fixed 
in  the  point  of  government,  than  in  their  morals, 
their  learning,  their  religion,  their  common  humour 
and  converfation,  their  diet  and  their  complexion  j 
which  do  all  notorioufly  vary  almoft  in  every  age> 
and  may  every  one  of  them  have  great  efFeds  upon 
mens  notions  of  government. 

Since 
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Since  the  Norman  conqueft  the  balance  of  power  in 
England  hath  often  varied,  and  fometimes  been  wholly 
overturned  ;  the  part  which  the  commons  had  in  it, 
(that  moji  d'lfpttted  point )  in  its  original,  prcgrefs,  and 
extent,  was,  by  their  own  confeflions,  but  a  very  in- 
confiderable  fhare.  Generally  fpeaking,  they  have 
been  gaining  ever  fince,  though  with  frequent  inter- 
ruptions and  flow  progrefs.  The  abolifliing  of  vil- 
lanage^  together  with  the  cuftom  introduced  (or  per- 
mitted) among  the  nobles  of  felling  their  lands  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  a  mighty  addition 
to  the  power  of  the  commons :  yet  I  think  a  much 
greater  happened  in  the  time  of  his  fuccefTor,  at  the 
diflblution  of  the  abbeys  ;  for  this  turned  the  clergy 
wholly  out  of  the  fcale,  who  had  fo  long  filled  it;  and 
placed  the  commons  in  their  ftead ;  who  in  a  few  years 
became  poflefled  of  vaft  quantities  of  thofe  and  other 
lands,  by  grant  or  purchafe.  About  the  middle  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  I  take  the  power  between 
the  nobles  and  the  commons  to  have  been  in  more 
equal  balance,  than  it  was  ever  before  or  fincc.  But 
then,  or  foon  after,  arofe  a  fadlion  in  England^  which, 
under  the  name  of  puritan,  began  to  grow  popular, 
by  molding  up  their  new  fchemes  of  religion  with  re- 
publican principles  in  f^overnment ;  and,  gaining  upon 
the  prerogative  as  well  as  the  nobles,  under  feveral  de- 
nominations, for  the  fnace  of  about  fixty  years,  did  at 
laft  overthrow  the  ronftitution,  and,  acc(;ruing  to  the 
ufual  courfe  of  fuch  revolutions,  did  introduce  a  ty- 
ranny, full  of  the  people,  and  then  of  a  fingle  per- 
lon. 

la 
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In  a  fbort  time  after,  the  old  government  was  re- 
vived. But  the  progrefs  of  affairs  for  almoft  thirty 
years,  under  the  reigns  of  two  weak  princes  f,  is  a 
fubjedl  of  a  very  different  nature  :  when  the  balance 
"was  in  danger  to  be  overturned  by  the  hands  that  held 
it,  v/hich  was  at  lafl  very  feafonably  prevented  by  the 
late  revolution.  However,  as  it  is  the  talent  of  hu- 
man nature  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another,  fo  ir! 
z  very  few  years  we  have  made  mighty  leaps  from 
prerogative  heights  into  the  depths  of  popularity,  and, 
I  doubt,  to  the  very  lafl  degree,  that  our  conftitution 
will  bear.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  mofl  augufl 
afTembly  of  the  commons  would  pleafe  to  form  z  pan- 
deSi  of  their  own  power  and  privileges,  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  entire  legiflative  authority,  and  that  in 
as  folemn  a  manner  (if  they  pleafe)  as  the  magna 
charta.  But  to  fix  one  foot  of  their  compafs  where- 
ever  they  think  fit,  and  extend  the  other  to  fuch  ter- 
rible lengths,  without  defcribing  any  circumference  at 
all,  is  to  leave  us  and  themfelves  in  a  very  uncertain 
flate,  and  in  a  fort  of  rotation,  that  %  the  author  of 
the  Oceana  never  dreamed  on.  I  believe  the  mofl 
hardy  tribune  will  not  venture  to  afErm  at  prefcnt, 
that  any  juft  fears  of  encroachment  are  given  us  from 
the  regal  power,  or  the  few :  and,  is  it  then  ImpolTible 

f  CkarLt  II.  and  Jatr.es  11. 

+  Mr.  'Ji-.Tr.'rs  'Harrirgton,  fotr.e-  men  in  Ne-v Palace-Yard,  IVtJt. 

tlrr.ejn  theierviceof  kir.gC/a'Vfil.  mivjier.     This  club  was  called  the 

3*"ter  whofe  death  he  drew  up  and  Rota  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Nevil,   one 

printed  a  form  of  popular  govern-  of  its  members,  propofed   to  the 

menr,  entitled,  "Ty^?  Commcnii'eahh  then  houfe  of  commons,    that  a 

efCceana:   he  endeavoured   like-  third  part  of  the  fenate  fhould  re;? 

v/ife  10  promote    this   fcheme   by  cut  by  ballot  every  year,  and  be  in- 

pu4)lic!<.    difcoiirHs    at    a    nightly  capable  of  being  eledled  agiin  for 

meeiing  of  feverai  curious  gentle-  three  years  to  ccme. 

to 
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to  err  on  the  other  fide?  How  far  muft  we  proceed,  or 
where  fhall  we  flop  ?  The  raging  of  the  fea  and  the 
madnefs  of  the  people  are  put  together  in  holy  writ : 
and  it  is  God  alone  who  can  fay  to  either.  Hitherto 
/halt  thou  pafs,  and  no  further. 

The  balance  of  power  in  a  limited  ftate  is  of  fuch 
abfolute  neceility,  that  Cromwell  himfelf,  before  he 
had  perfedly  confirmed  his  tyranny,  having  fome  oc- 
cafions  for  the  appearance  of  a  parliament,  was  forced 
to  create  and  ered  an  entire  new  houfe  of  lords  (fuch 
as  it  was)  for  a  counterpoife  to  the  commons.  And 
indeed,  confidering  the  vilenefs  of  the  clay,  I  have 
fometimes  wondered,  that  no  tribune  of  that  age  durft 
ever  venture  to  a(k  the  potter ^  What  doji  thou  make? 
But  it  was  then  about  thelaft  z€t  of  a  popular  ufurpa- 
tion,  and  fate  ot  Crofuwell  had  already  prepared  them 
for  that  of  a  fingle  perfon. 

I  have  been  often  amazed  at  the  rude,  paflionate, 
and  miftaken  refults,  which  have  at  certain  times 
fallen  from  great  aflemblies,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, and  of  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own. 
This  gave  me  the  opinion  I  mentioned  a  while  ago, 
that  publick  conventions  are  liable  to  all  the  infirmi- 
ties, follies,  and  vices  of  private  men.  To  which  if 
there  be  any  exception,  it  muft  be  of  fuch  afilmblies, 
who  a6l  by  univerfal  concert^  upon  puhlick  principles^ 
and  for  publick  ends  :  fuch  as  proceed  upon  debates 
without  unbecomtJig  warmths,  or  irfuence  from  parti- 
cular leaders  and  inf  amen  %  fuch  whofe  members  in- 
ftead  of  canvaffing  to  procure  majorities  for  their  private 
opinions,  are  ready  to  comply  with  general  fober  refults^ 
though  contrary  to  their  oivnfentimenis.     "WJiatevtr  af- 

I  fcmblies- 
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femblies  z€t  by  thefe  and  other  methods  of  the  like 
nature,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  exempt  from  feveral 
imperfedions,  to  which  particular  men  are  fubjedled. 
But  I  think  the  fource  of  moft  miftakes  and  mifcar- 
riages  in  matters  debated  by  publick  aflemblies,  arifeth 
from  the  influence  of  private  perfons  upon  great  num- 
bers, ftyled  in  common  phrafe,  hading  men  and  par' 
ties.     And  therefore  when  we  fometimes  meet  zfew 
wards,  put  together,  which  is  called  the  vote  or  refo- 
tution  of  an  aflembly,  and  which  we  cannot  poflibly 
reconcile  to  prudence  or  publick  good,  it  is  moft  chari- 
table to  conjed^ure,  that  fuch  a  vote  has  been  conceiv- 
ed, and  born,  and  bred,  in  a  private  brain,  afterwards 
niifed  and  fupported  by  an  obfequious  party,  and  then 
with  ufual  methods  confirmed  by  an  artificial  majo- 
rity.    For,  let  us  fuppofe  five  hundred  men,  mixed 
in  point  of  fenfe  and  honefty,  as  ufually  aflemblies 
are;  and  1st  us  fuppofe  thefe  men  propofing^  debat- 
ing:, refolding,  voting  according  to  the  mere  natural 
motions  of  their  own  little  or  much  reafon  and  un- 
derftanding  j  I  do  allow  that  abundance  of  indigefted 
and  abortive,  many  pernicious  and  foolifh  overtures 
would  arife,  and  float  a  few  minutes  ;  but  then  they 
\TOuld  die  and  difappear.     Becaufe  this  muft  be  faid 
in  behalf  of  human  kind,  that  common  fenfe  and  plain 
reafon,  while  men  are  difengaged  from  acquired  opi- 
nions, will  ever  have  fome  general  influence  upon 
their  minds ;  whereas  the  fpecies  of  folly  and  vice  ar« 
infinite,  and  fo  different  in  every  individual,  that  they 
could  never  procure  a  majority,  if  other  corruptions 
did  not  enter  to  pervert  mens  underftandings,  and 
mifguide  their  wills. 

To 
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To  defcribe  how  parties  are  bred  in  an  aflemhiy, 
would  be  a  work  too  difficult  at  prefent,  and  perhaps 
not  altogether  fafe.  Periculofa  plenum  opus  oka. 
Whether  thofe,  who  are  leaders,  ufually  arrive  at 
that  flation  more  by  a  fort  of  inftin^  or  fecret  com- 
pofition  of  their  nature,  or  influence  of  the  ftars,  than 
by  the  pofleilion  of  any  great  abilities,  may  be  a 
point  of  much  difpute  :  but  when  the  leader  is  once 
fixed,  there  will  never  fail  to  be  foliov/ers.  And  man 
is  fo  apt  to  imitate^  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  fl^iep^ 
(imiiatores^  fervum  pecus)  that  whoever  is  fo  bold  to 
give  the  firfl  great  leap  over  the  heads  cf  thofe  about  hlm^ 
though  he  be  the  worft  of  the  flock,  fliall  be  quickly 
followed  by  the  reft.  Befides,  when  parties  are  once 
formed,  the  flragglers  look  fo  ridiculous,  and  become 
fo  infjgnificant,  that  they  have  no  other  way,  but  to 
run  into  the  herd,  which  at  leafl  will  hide  and  pro- 
ted:  them  ;  and  where  to  be  much  coniidered,  re- 
quires only  to  be  very  violent. 

But  there  is  one  circumftance  with  relation  to  par- 
ties, which  I  take  to  be  of  all  others  mofl  pernicious 
in  a  flate  j  and  I  would  be  glad  any  partizan  wouM 
help  me  to  a  tolerable  reafon,  that  becaufe  Clodius 
and  Curio  happen  to  agree  with  me  in  a  few  fingu- 
lar  notions,  i  mufl  therefore  blindly  follow  them  in 
all :  or,  to  l^ate  it  at  beft,  that  becaufe  Bibulus  the 
party-man  is  perfuaded,  that  Clcdius  and  Curio  do  really 
propofc  the  good  of  their  country  as  their  chief  end  ; 
therefore  Bibulus  fhall  be  wholly  guided  and  governed 
by  them  in  the  means  and  meafures  towards  it.  Is  it 
enough  for  Bibulus,  and  the  refl  of  the  heid,  to  fay 
without  further  examining,  I  am  of  the  f:de  v:i:b  Q\q- 

dius. 
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dius,  or  I  vote  with  Curio  ?  are  thefe  proper  methods 
to  form  and  make  up  what  they  think  fit  to  call  the 
united  wifdom  of  the  nation  f  Is  it  not  poflible,  that 
upon  fome  occafion  Clodius  may  be  bold  and  infolent, 
borne  away  by  his  paflion,  malicious  and  revengeful  ? 
That  Curio  may  be  corrupt,  and  expofe  to  fale  his 
tongue  or  his  pen  ?  I  conceive  it  far  below  the  dignity 
both  of  human  nature,  and  human  reafon,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  any  party,  the  moft  plaufible  foever,  upon 
fuch  fervile  conditions. 

This  influence  of  one  upon  many^  which  feems  to 
be  as  great  in  a  people  reprefented^  as  it  was  of  old  in 
the  commons  colleSiive,  together  with  the  confequen- 
ces  it  hath  had  upon  the  legiflature,  hath  given  me 
frequent  occafion  to  refledl  upon  what  Diodorus  tells 
us  of  one  Charonda:,  a  law- giver  to  the  Sybarites ^  an 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  who  was  fo  avcrfe  from  all 
innovation,  efpecially  when  it  was  to  proceed  from 
particular  perfons,  (and  I  fuppofe,  that  he  might  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  men  fond  of  their  own  notions 
to  difturb  the  conftitution  at  their  pleafures,  by  ad- 
vancing private  fchemes)  that  he  provided  a  flatute, 
that  whoever  propofed  any  alteration  to  be  made, 
ihould  flep  out  and  do  it  v.'ith  a  rope  about  his  neck  : 
if  the  matter  propofed  were  generally  approved,  then 
it  fhould  pafs  into  ;.  law  ;  if  it  went  in  the  negative, 
the  propofer  to  be  immediately /^tz^o-^^.  Great  mini- 
Iters  may  talk  of  what  projects  they  pleafc  ;  but  I  am 
deceived,  if  a  more  efreclual  one  could  ever  be  found 
for  taki^:g  off  (as  the  prcfent  phrafe  is)  thofe  hot  un- 
quiet fpirits,  who  diiiurb  affcmblies,  and   obftru6l 

pub- 
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publick  affairs,  by  gratifying  their  pride,  their  malice, 
their  ambition,  or  their  avarice. 

Thofe,  who  in  a  late  reign  began  the  diftinc^ioa 
between  the  perfonal  and  pcliilck  capacity,  feem  to 
have  had  reafon,  if  they  judged  of  princes  by  them- 
felves;    for,    I  think,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
through  all  nature  a  greater  difference  betvv^een  two 
things,  than  there  is  between  a  reprefenting  com- 
moner in  the  function  of  his  publick  calling,  and  the 
fame  perfon  when  he  ails  in  the  common  offices  of 
life.     Here  he  allows  himfelf  to  be  upon  a  level  with 
the  reft  of  mortals :  here  he  follows  his  own  reafon, 
and  his  own  way ;  and  rather  affe<51s  a  fingularity  in 
his  anions  and  thoughts,  than  fervilely  to  copy  either 
from  the  wifeft  of  his  neighbours.     In  fliort,  here  his 
folly,  and  his  wifdom,  his  reafon  and  his  paffions  are 
all  of  his  own  growth,  not  the  eccho  or  infufion  of 
other  men.     But  when  he  is  got  near  the  walls  of  his 
aflembly,  he  afllimes  and  aff"eds  an  entire  fett  of  veiy 
different  airs ;  he  conceives  himfelf  a  being  of  a  fupe- 
rior  nature  to  thofe  without^  and  ading  in  a  fphere, 
where  the  vulgar  methods  for  the  condudt  of  human 
life  can  be  of  no  ufe.  He  is  lifted  in  a  party,  where  he 
neither  knows  the  temper,  nor  defigns,  nor  perhaps 
the  perfon  of  his  leader :  but  whofe  opinions  he  fol- 
lows and  maintains  with  a  zeal  and  faith  as  violent, 
as  a  young  fcholar  does  thofe  of  a  philofopher,  whofe 
fea  he  is  taught  to  profefs.    He  hath  neither  opinions, 
nor  thoughts,  nor  actions,  nor  talk,  that  he  can  call 
his  own,  but  all  conveyed  to  him  by  his  leader,  as  wind 
is  throug^h  an  organ.     The  nourifiiraent  he  receives, 

hatfe 
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hath  been  not  only  cbeweel  hut  digejled,  before  it  comes 
into  his  mouth.  Thus  inftrudled,  he  follows  the 
party  right  or  wrong  through  all  its  fentiments,  and 
acquires  a  courage  and  fliffnefs  of  opinion  not  at  all 
congenial  with  him. 

This  encourages  me  to  hope,  that  during  the  pre- 
fent  lucid  interval,  the  members  retired  to  their  homes 
may  fufpend  a  while  their  acquired  complexions,  and, 
taught  by  the  calmnefs  of  the  fcene  and  the  feafon, 
reaflume  the  native  fedatenefs  of  their  temper.  If  this 
ihould  be  fo,  it  would  be  wife  in  them,  as  individual 
and  private  mortals,  to  look  back  a  little  upon  the 
ftorms  they  have  raifcd,  as  well  as  thofe  they  have 
efcaped.  To  reflect,  that  they  have  been  authors  of 
a  new  and  wonderful  thing  in  England,  which  is,  for 
a  houfe  of  commons  to  lofe  the  univerfal  favour  of  the 
numbers  they  reprefent :  to  obferve,  how  thofe,  whom 
they  thought  fit  to  perfecute  for  righteoufnefs  fake, 
have  been  openly  carcfled  by  the  people  ;  and  to  re- 
member how  themfelves  fat  in  fear  of  their  perfons 
from  popular  rage.  Now,  if  they  v/ould  know  the 
fecret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding  in  their  wa- 
JierSy  they  muft  not  impute  it  to  their  freedom  in  de- 
bate, or  declaring  their  opinions,  but  to  that  unpar- 
liamentary sbuCeoffetting  individuals  upon  their  /hould- 
frs^  who  were  hated  by  God  and  man.  For,  it  feems 
the  mafs  of  the  people,  in  fuch  conjun£^ures  as  this, 
have  opened  their  eyes,  and  will  not  endure  to  be  go- 
Ttrned  by  Clodius  and  Curio^  at  the  head  of  their  Alyr- 
midonsy  though  thefe  be  ever  fo  numerous,  and  com- 
pofed  of  their  own  reprefcntative?. 

This 
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This  averfion  of  the  people  againft  the  late  proceed- 
ings of  the  commons  is  an  accident,  that,  if  it  laft  a 
while,  might  be  improved  to  good  ufes  for  fetting  the 
balance  of  power  a  little  more  upon  an  equality,  than 
their  late  meafures  feem  to  promife  or  admit.     This 
accident  may  be  imputed  to  two  caufes :  the  firft  is 
an  univerfal  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  the  greatnefs  and 
power  of  France^  whereof  the  people  in  general  feem 
to  be  very  much  and  juftly  poflefled,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  refent  to  fee  it,  in  fo  critical  a  jundure, 
wholly  laid  aflde  by  their  niinijiers^  the  commons. 
The  other  caufe  is  a  great  love  and  fenfe  of  gratitude 
in  the  people  towards  their  prefent  kin^^  grounded 
upon  a  long  opinion  and  experience  of  his  merit,  as 
well  as  conceffions  to  all  their  reafonable  defires :  To 
that  it  is  for  fome  time  they  have  begun  to  fay,  and  to 
fetch  inflances,   where  he  hath  in  many  things  been 
hardly  ufed.     How  long  thefe  humours  may  laft,  (for 
paflions  are  momentary,   and  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
multitude)  or  what  confequences  they  may  produce, 
a  little  time  will  difcover.     But  whenever  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  a  popular  aflembly,  free  from  fuch  obftruc- 
tions,  and  already  poflefled  of  more  power,  than  an 
equal  balance  will  allow,  fhall  continue  to  think  they 
have  not  enough,  but  by  cramping  the  hand  that  holds 
the  balance,   and  by  impeachments  or  dljjentions  with 
the  nobles,  endeavour  ftiJi  for  more  ;   I  cannot  pof- 
fibly  fee  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  how  the 
fame  caufes  can  produce  different  efteits  and  confe- 
quences among  us,  from  what  they  did  in  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Vol.  III.  F  THE 
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O  F    A 

Church    of   England  Man 

With  refjpeft  to 

Religion  and  Government. 

Written  in  the  Year  1708.* 

HOEVER  hath  examined  the  conduft  and 
proceedings  of  both />«r^/Vi  for  fome  years  paft, 
whether  in  or  out  of  power,  cannot  well  conceive  it 
poffible  to  go  far  towards  the  extremes  of  either,  with- 
out offering  fome  violence  to  his  integrity  or  under- 
ftanding.  A  wife  and  good  man  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  induced  to  comply  with  a  number,  whofe  opi- 
nion he  generally  approves,  though  it  be  perhaps  a- 
gainft  his  own.  But  this  liberty  fhculd  be  made  ufe 
of  upon  very  few  occafions,  and  thofe  of  fmall  impor- 
tance, and  then  only  with  a  view  of  bringing  over 
his  own  fide  another  time  to  fomething  of  greater  and 

*  Tills  appears  to  be  an  apology  duke  of  Marlborough    and  lord- 

for  the  Tories,  and  a  juftification  treafurer    Godolphin,    been    lately 

of  them  sgainft  the  mil'ieprefenta-  removed  from  his  poft  of  principal 

tions  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  then  fecretary  of   ftate  ;    and  Mr.  St, 

in  the  miniftry,  and  uled  every  ar-  John,  afterwards  lord  B*lingbroke, 

tifice  to   perpetuate   their   power,  refigned  his  place  of  fecretary  at 

Mr.  Harhy,  afterwards  lord  Ox-  war,  and  fir  Simon  Harccurt  that 

fordf  had  by  the  influence  of  the  of  attorney-general, 

more 
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more  publick  moment.  But  tofacrifice  the  innpcen- 
cy  of  a  friend,  the  good  of  our  country,  or  our  own 
confcience,  to  the  humour,  or  pallion,  or  intereft  of 
a  party,  plainly  fhews,  that  either  our  heads  or  our 
hearts  are  not  as  they  fhould  be;  yet  this  very  prac- 
tice is  the  very  fundamental  law  of  each  faction  among 
us,  as  may  be  obvious  to  any,  who  will  impartially 
and  without  engagement  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
their  actions,  which  however  is  not  fo  eafy  a  tafk  : 
for  it  feems  a  principle  in  human  nature,  to  incline 
one  way  more  than  another,  even  in  matters  where 
we  are  wholly  unconcerned.  And  it  is  a  common 
obfervation,  that  in  reading  a  hiflory  of  fa6^s  done  a 
thoufand  years  ago,  or  ftanding  by  at  play  among 
thofe,  who  are  perfe<fl:  flrangers  to  us,  we  are  apt  to 
find  our  hopes  and  wifhes  engaged  on  a  fudden  in  fa- 
vour of  one  fide  more  than  another.  No  wonder  then 
that  we  are  all  fo  ready  to  intereft  ourfelves  in  the 
courfe  of  publick  affairs,  where  the  moft  inconfider- 
able  have  fome  real  fhare,  and  by  the  wonderful  im- 
portance which  every  man  is  of  to  himfelf,  a  very 
great  imaginary  one. 

And  indeed,  when  the  two  parties,  that  divide  the 
whole  commonwealth,  come  once  to  a  rupture,  with- 
out any  hopes  left  of  forming  a  third  with  better  prin- 
ciples to  balance  the  others,  it  feems  every  man's  du- 
ty to  chufe  one  of  the  two  fides,  though  he  cannot  en- 
tirely approve  of  either  ;  and  all  pretences  to  neutra- 
lity are  jufily  exploded  by  both,  being  too  ftale  and 
obvious,  only  intending  the  fafety  and  eafe  of  a  few 
individuals,  while  the  publick  is  embroiled.  This 
was  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  latter  CatOy  whom 
F  ?,  I  efteem 
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I  efteem  to  have  been  the  wifefl  and  heft  of  all  the 
Romans*.  But  before  things  proceed  to  open  vio- 
lence, the  trueft  fervice  a  private  man  may  hope  to 
do  his  country,  is  by  unbiaffing  his  mind  as  much  as 
poffible,  and  then  endeavouring  to  moderate  between 
the  rival  powers,  which  muft  needs  be  owned  a  fair 
proceeding  with  the  world,  becaufe  it  is  of  all  others 
the  leaft  confident  with  the  common  defign  of  making 
a  fortune  by  the  merit  of  an  cpinion. 

I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  am  able  in  qualifying  myfelf 
to  be  fuch  a  moderator  :  I  believe  I  am  no  bigot  in  re- 
ligion, and  I  am  fure  I  am  none  in  government.  I 
converfe  in  full  freedom  with  many  confiderable  men 
of  both  parties ;  and  if  not  in  equal  number,  it  is 
purely  accidental  and  perfonal,  as  happening  to  be 
near  the  court,  and  to  have  made  acquaintance  there, 
more  under  one  miniftry  than  another.  Then,  I  am 
not  under  the  neceffity  of  declaring  myfelf  by  the  pro- 
fpe<Sl  of  an  employment.  And  laftly,  if  all  this  be 
not  fufficient,  I  induftriouHy  conceal  my  name,  which 
wholly  exempts  m-e  from  any  hopes  and  fears  in  deli- 
vering my  opinion. 

In  confequence  of  this  free  ufe  of  my  reafon,  I  can- 
not pofTibly  think  fo  well  or  fo  ill  of  cither  party,  as 
they  would  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  world  of  each 
other,  and  of  themfelvcs.  For  inftance  ;  I  do  not 
charge  it  upon  the  body  of  the  whigs  or  the  tories,  that 
their  feveral  principles  lead  them  to  introduce  prefby- 
tery,  and  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Romey  or  a 
commonwealth,  and  arbitrary  power.  For  why 
fliould  any  party  be  accufed  of  a  principle,  which 
*  One  of  the  fextumvixate  JA  C/z/Z/firr.  Part  III.  Chap,  VII. 

they 
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they  folemnly  difown  and  protcfl  againft  ?  Bui,  to 
this  they  have  a  mutual  anfwer  ready  :  tliey  both  af- 
fure  us,  that  their  adverfaries  are  not  to  be  believed  ; 
that  they  difown  their  principles  out  of  fear,  which  are 
manifert  enough,  when  we  examine  their  pradiccs. 
To  prove  this  they  will  produce  inftances,  on  one 
fide,  either  of  avowed  prefbyterians,  or  pcrfons  of  li- 
bertine or  atheiftical  tenets,  and  on  the  other  of  pro- 
fefied  papifts,  or  fuch  as  are  openly  in  the  intereft  of 
the  abdicated  family.  Now  it  is  very  natural  for  all 
fubordinate  fedts  and  denominations  in  a  ftate  to  fide 
with  fome  general  party,  and  to  chufe  that,  which 
they  find  to  agree  with  themfelves  in  fome  general 
principle.  Thus  at  the  rejloratkn  the  prePjyterians, 
anabaptifts,  independents,  and  other  feels,  did  all, 
with  very  good  reafon,  unite  and  folder  up  their  feve- 
ral  fchemes  to  join  againft  the  churchy  who,  without 
regard  to  their  diftinctions,  treated  them  all  as  equal 
adverfaries.  Thus,  our  prefent  diffenters  do  very  na- 
turally clofe  in  with  the  whigs,  who  profefs  modera- 
tion^ declare  they  abhor  all  thoughts  of  perfecutlon, 
and  think  it  hard  that  thofe,  who  differ  only  in  a  few 
cercmanies  and  /peculations,  fhould  be  denied  the  privi- 
lege and  profit  of  ferving  their  country  in  the  higheft 
employments  of  ftate.  Thus,  the  atheifts,  libertines, 
defpifers  of  religion  and  revelation  in  general,  that  is 
to  fay,  all  thofe  who  ufually  pafs  under  the  name  of 
Free-thinkers^  do  properly  join  with  the.  fame  body  ; 
becaufe  they  likewife  preach  up  moderatio7i,  and  are 
not  fo  over-nice  to  diftinguifh  between  an  unlimited 
liberty  of  confcience,  and  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
opinion.  Then,  on  the  other  fide,  the  profefTed 
F  3  firm- 
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firinnefs  of  the  tories  for  epifcopacy,  as  an  apoftollcal 
inftitution :  their  averfion  to  thofe  feels,  who  lie  un- 
<ler  the  reproach  of  having  once  deftroyed  their  con- 
Ititution,  and  who,  they  imagine,  by  too  indifcreet  a 
zeal  for  reformation  have  defaced  the  primitive  model 
of  the  church  :  next,  their  veneration  for  monarchical 
government  in  the  common  courfe  of  fucceffion,  and 
their  hatred  to  republican  fchemes :  thefe,  I  fay,  are 
principles  v/hich  not  only  the  nonjuring  zealots  pro- 
fefs,  but  even  papifts  themfelves  fall  readily  in  with. 
And  every  extreme  here  mentioned,  flings  a  gene- 
ral fcandal  upon  the  whole  body  it  pretends  to  ad- 
here to. 

But  furely  no  man  whatfoever  ought  in  juftice  or 
good  manners  to  be  charged  with  principles  he  adu- 
ally  difowns,  unlefs  his  practices  do  openly,  and  with- 
out the  leaft  room  for  doubt,  contradid  his  profeflion : 
not  upon  fmall  furmifes,  or  becaufe  he  has  the  mif- 
fortune  to  have  ill  men  fometimes  agree  with  him  in 
a  few  general  fentiments.  However,  though  the  ex- 
tremes of  whig  and  tory  feem,  with  little  juftice,  to 
have  drawn  religion  into  their  controverfies,  wherein 
they  have  fmall  concern,  yet  they  both  have  borrow- 
ed one  leading  principle  from  the  abufe  of  it,  vi^hich 
is,  to  have  built  their  feveral  fyftems  of  political  faith, 
not  upon  enquiries  after  truth,  but  upon  oppofition  to 
each  other,  upon  injurious  appellations,  charging 
their  adverfaries  with  horrid  opinions,  and  then  re- 
proaching them  for  the  want  of  charity ;  et  neuter 
falfo. 

In  order  to  remove  thefe  prejudices,  I  have  thought 

nothing  could  be  more  effectual,  than  to  defcribe  the 
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fentiments  of  a  cbwch  of  England  tnan  with  refpecSl  to 
religion  and  government.  This  I  (hall  endeavour  to  do 
in  luch  a  manner^  as  may  not  be  liable  to  the  leaft 
objedlion  from  either  party,  and  which  I  am  confi- 
dent would  be  aflented  to  by  great  numbers  in  both, 
if  they  were  not  milled  to  thofe  mutual  mifreprefent;a- 
tions  by  fuch  motives,  as  they  v;ould  be  afiiamed  to 
own. 

I  fhall  begin  with  religion. 

And  here,  though  it  makes  an  odd  found,  yet  it  Is 
neceflary  to  fay,  that  whoever  profefieth  himfelf  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Englandy  ought  to  believe  a 
God,  and  his  providence,  together  v/ith  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  the  divinity  of  Chriji.  For  befidcs  thofe 
many  thoufands,  who  (to  fpeak  in  the  phrafe  of  di- 
vines) do  praiSically  deny  all  this  by  the  immorality  of 
their  lives,  there  is  no  fmall  number,  who  in  their 
converfation  and  writings  direiStly,  or  by  confequence, 
endeavour  to  overthrow  it :  yet  all  thefe  place  them- 
felves  in  the  lift  of  the  national  church,  though  at  the 
fame  time  (as  it  is  highly  reafonable)  they  are  great 
fticklers  for  liberty  of  confcience. 

To  enter  upon  particulars :  a  church  of  England  man 
has  a  true  veneration  for  the  fchemeeftablifhed  among 
us  of  ecclefiaftick  government  ;  and  though  he  will 
not  determine  whether  epifcopacy  be  of  divine  right, 
he  is  fure  it  is  moft  agreeable  to  primitive  inftitution, 
fitteft  of  all  others  for  preferving  order  and  purity, 
and  under  its  prefent  regulations  heft  calculated  for 
our  civil  ftate  :  he  fhould  therefore  think  the  abolifli- 
ment  of  that  order  among  us  would  prove  a  mighty 
fcaadal  and  corruption  to  our  faith,  and  manifeftly 
F  4  dan- 
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dangerous  to  our  monarchy ;  nay,  he  would  defend 
it  by  arms  againfl:  all  the  powers  on  earth,  except  our 
own  legiflature  ;  in  which  cafe  he  would  fubmit  as  to 
a  general  calamity,  a  dearth,  or  a  peftilence. 

As  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  prayer  ; 
he  allows  there  might  be  fome  ufeful  alterations,  and 
more,  which  in  the   profped  of  uniting  chriftians 
might  be  very  fupportable,  as  things  declared  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent ;  to  which  he  therefore  would 
readily  comply,  if  the  clergy^  or  (though  this  be  not 
fo  fair  a  method)  if  the  legijlature  Ihould  diredl :  yet 
at  the  fame  time  he  cannot  altogether  blame  the  for- 
mer for  their  unwillingnefs  to  confent  to  any  alteration, 
which,    befide   the   trouble,    and  perhaps    difgrace, 
"ivould  certainly  never  produce  the  good  efFefls  intend- 
ed by  it.     The  only  condition,  that  could  make  it 
prudent  and  juft  for  the  clergy  to  comply  in  altering 
the  ceremonial,  or  any  other  indifferent  part,  would 
be  a  firm  refolution  in  the  legiflature  to  interpofe,  by 
fome  ftrift  and  effedlual  lavi's,  to  prevent  the  rifing 
and  fpreading  of  new  feels,  how  plaufible  foever,  for 
the  future ;  elfe  there  muft  never  be  an  end  :  and  it 
would  be  to  adl  like  a  man,  who  ihould  pull  down 
and  change  the  ornaments  of  his  houfe  in  compliance 
to  every  one,  who  was  difpofed  to  find  fault  as  he 
pafled  by;  which,  befides  the  perpetual  trouble  and 
expence,  would  very  much  damage,  and  perhaps  in 
time  dell:roy  the  building.     Seds  in  a  (tate  feem  only 
tolerated  with  any  reafon,  becaufe  they  are  already 
fpread ;  and  becaufe  it  would  not  be  agreeable  with 
fo  mild  a  government,  or  fo  pure  a  religion  as  ours, 
to  ufe  violent  methods  againfl  great  numbers  of  mijfa- 

ken 
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hn  people,  v>'hile  they  do  not  manifeftly  endanger ^the 
conftitution  of  either.  But  the  greateft  advocates  for 
general  liberty  of  confcicnce  will  allow,  that  they 
ow^ht  to  be  checked  in  their  beginnings,  if  they  will 
allow  them  to  be  an  evil  at  ail,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  if  they  will  only  grant,  it  were  better  for  the 
peace  of  the  flatc,  that  there  fhould  be  none.  But 
while  the  clergy  confider  the  natural  temper  of  man- 
kind in  general,  or  of  our  own  country  in  particular, 
what  aflurances  can  they  have,  that  any  compliances 
they  fliall  make,  will  remove  the  evil  of  diilention, 
while  the  liberty  ftill  continues  of  profefling  whatever 
new  opinions  we  pleafe  ?  Or  how  can  it  be  imagined, 
that  the  body  of  difienting  teachers,  who  muft  be  all 
undone  by  fuch  a  revolution,  v/ill  not  caft  about  for 
fome  new  objedions  to  with-hold  their  flocks,  and 
draw  in  frefh  profelytes  by  fome  further  innovations  or 
refinements. 

Upon  thefe  reafons  he  Is  for  tolerating  fuch  different 
forms  in  religious  worfiiip  as  are  already  admitted, 
but  by  no  means  for  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  thofe, 
who  are  tolerated,  to  advance  their  own  models  upon 
the  ruin  of  what  is  already  eftablifhed  ;  which  it  is 
natural  for  all  feds  to  defire,  and  which  they  cannot 
be  jufiified  by  any  confiftent  principles  if  they  do  not 
endeavour ;  and  yet,  which  they  cannot  fuccced  in 
without  the  utmoft  danger  to  the  publick  peace. 

To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  he  thinks  it  high- 
ly juO:,  that  all  rewards  of  trufV,  profit,  or  dignity, 
which  the  ftate  leaves  in  the  difpofal  of  the  adminiflra- 
tion,  ftiould  be  given  only  to  thofe,  whofe  principles 
dired  them  to  prefcrvc  the  conftitution  in  all  its  parts. 

In 
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111  the  late  afFair  of  occafional  confonnlty,  the  general 
argument  of  thofe  who  were  againft  it,  was  not,  to 
'  deny  it  an  evil  in  itfelf,  but  that  the  remedy  propofed 
was  violent,  untimely  and  improper,  which  is  the 
bifliopof  Salijbury's  *  opinion  in  the  fpeech  he  made 
and  pubiifhed  againft  the  bill :  but  however  juft  their 
fears  and  complaints  might  have  been  upon  that  fcore, 
he  thinks  it  a  little  too  grofs  and  precipitate  to  employ 
their  writers  already  in  arguments  for  repeaUng  the 
facramental  teft,  upon  no  wifer  a  maxim,  than  that 
no  man  fhould,  on  the  account  of  confcience,  be  de- 
prived the  liberty  of  ferving  his  country  ;  atopickwhich 
may  be  equally  applied  to  admit  Papijhy  Atheijh,  Ma^ 
hemdans^  Heathens^  and  "Jews.  If  the  church  wants 
members  of  its  own  to  employ  in  the  fervice  of  the 
publick,  or  to  be  fo  unhappily  contrived,  as  to  ex- 
clude from  its  communion  fuch  perfons,  who  are 
likelieft  to  have  great  abilities,  it  is  time  it  fhould  be 
altered  and  reduced  into  fome  more  perfect,  or  at  leaft 
more  popular  form :  but  in  the  mean  while  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable,  that  when  thofe,  v/ho  diflike 
the  conftitution,  are  fo  very  zealous  in  their  offers  for 
the  fervice  of  their  country,  they  are  not  wholly  un- 
mindful of  their  party,  or  of  themfelves. 

The  Dutch,  whofe  pra(Siice  is  fo  often  quoted  to 
prove  and  celebrate  the  great  advantages  of  a  general 
liberty  of  confcience,  have  yet  a  national  religion  pro- 
fefled  by  all  who  bear  office  among  them :  but  why 
fhould  they  be  a  precedent  for  us  either  in  religion  or 
government  ?  our  country  differs  from  theirs,  as  well 
infituation,  foil,  and  produdions  of  nature,  as  in  the 

«  Dr.  Burnet. 
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genius  and  completStion  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
a  commonwealth  founded  on  a  fudden,  by  a  defperate 
attempt  in  a  defperate  condition,  not  formed  or  digeft- 
ed  into  a  regular  fyftem  by  mature  thought  and  reafon, 
but  huddled  up  under  the  preflure  of  fudden  exigencies  j 
calculated  for  no  long  duration,  and  hitherto  fubfifting 
by  accident  in  the  midfl  of  contending  powers,  who 
cannot  yet  agree  about  fharing  it  amongft  them. 
Thefe  difficulties  do  indeed  preferve  them  from  any 
great  corruptions,  which  their  crazy  conRiitution  would 
extrem.ely  fubjedl  them  to  in  a  long  peace.  That  con- 
fluence of  people  in  a  perfecuting  age  to  a  place  of  re- 
fuge neareft  at  hand,  put  them  upon  the  neceffity  of 
trade,  to  which  they  wifely  gave  all  eafe  and  encou- 
ragement :  and  if  we  could  think  fit  to  imitate  them 
in  this  laft  particular,  there  would  need  no  more  to 
invite  foreigners  among  us ;  who  think  no  farther 
than  how  to  fecure  their  property  and  confcience, 
without  projCiSting  any  fhare  in  that  government  which 
gives  them  protection,  or  calling  \t  perfecutioriy  if  it  be 
denied  them.  But,  I  fpcak  it  for  the  honour  of  our 
adminiftration,  that  although  our  feiis  are  not  fo  nu- 
merous as  thofe  in  Holland^  which  I  prefume  is  not 
our  fault,  and  I  hope  is  not  our  misfortune,^  we  much 
excel  them  and  all  Chriflendom  befidcs  in  our  indul- 
gence to  tender  confciences  f.  One  fingle  compliance 
with  the  national  form  of  receiving  the  facrament,  is 
all  vfQ  require  to  qualify  any  fedary  among  us  for  the 
greateft  employments  in  the  flate,  after  which  he  is  at 
liberty  to  rejoiAi  his  own  aflemblies  for  the  reft  of  his 

f  V^hen  this  was  written,  there  was  no  Jaw  againft  eccaConal  con- 
formitv, 
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lite.  Befides,  I  will  fuppofe  any  of  the  numerous  fecEls 
in  Holland  to  hai'e  fo  far  prevailed,  as  to  have  raifed  a 
civil  war,  deftroyed  their  government  and  religion, 
and  put  their  adminrftrators  to  death  ;  after  which  I 
will  fuppofe  the  people  to  have  recovered  all  again, 
and  to  have  fettled  on  their  old  foundation.  Then  I 
would  put  a  query,  whether  that  fe(3:,  which  was  the 
unhappy  inftrument  of  all  this  confufion,  could  rea- 
fonably  expc<51:  to  be  entruftcd  for  the  future  with  the 
greateft  employments,  or  indeed  to  be  hardly  tolerated 
among  them  ? 

To  go  on  with  the  fcntimentsof  a  church  of  England 
nmn:  he  does  not  fee  how  that  mighty  paffion  for  the 
church,  which  fome  men  pretend,  can  well  confift 
with  thofe  indignities  and  that  contempt  they  beftow 
on  the  perfons  of  the  clergy.  It  is  a  ftrange  mark 
whereby  to  diftinguifh  high-church  men,  that  they  are 
fuch,  who  imagine  the  clergy  can  never  be  too  low. 
He  thinks  the  maxim  thefe  gentlemen  are  fo  fond  of, 
that  they  are  for  an  humble  clergy,  is  a  very  good  one : 
and  fo  is  he,  and  for  an  humble  laity  too,  fmce  humi- 
lity is  a  virtue,  that  perhaps  equally  befits  and  adorns 
every  flation  of  life. 

But  then,  if  the  fcribblers  on  the  other  fide  freely 
fpeak  the  fentiments  of  their  party,  a  divine  of  the 
church  o{  England  cannot  look  for  much  better  quarter 
from  thence.  You  fhall  obferve  nothing  more  fre- 
quent in  their  weekly  papers,  than  a  way  of  afFe6ting 
to  confound  the  terms  of  c-/i?rpj  and  high-church,  of  ap- 
plying both  indifferently,  and  then  loading  the  latter 
with  all  the  calumny  they  can  invent.  They  will  tell 
YOU,  thev  honour  a  clcr2;vman  ;  but  talk  at  the  fame 

time. 
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time,  as  if  there  were  not  three  in  the  kingdom,  who 
could  fall  in  with  their  definition.  After  the  like 
manner  they  infult  the  univerfities  as  poifoned  foun- 
tains, and  corrupters  of  youth. 

Now  it  feems  clear  to  me,  that  the  v:higs  might  ea- 
fily  have  procured  and  maintained  a  majority  among 
the  clergy,  and  perhaps  in  the  univerfities,  if  they  had 
not  too  much  encouraged  or  connived  at  this  intem- 
perance of  fpeech  and  virulence  of  pen,  in  the  v/orfl 
and  moft  proftitute  of  their  party  ;  among  whom  there 
hath  been,  for  fome  years  paft,  fuch  a  perpetual  cla- 
mour againft   the  ambition,  the  implacable  temper, 
and  the  covetoufnefs  of  the  priejihood :  fuch  a  cant  of 
high-churchy  and  perfecution,  and  being  prieji-riddeny 
{o  many  reproaches  about  yiarrow  principles^  or  terms 
of  communion  :  then  fuch  fcandalous  reflections  on  the 
univerfities^  for  infediing  the  youth  of  the  nation,  with 
arbitrary  and  Jacobite  principles,  that  it  was  natural  for 
thofe,  who  had  the  care  of  religion  and  education,  to 
apprehend  fome  general  defign  of  altering  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  both.     And  all  this  was  the  more  extraordina- 
ry, becaufe  it  could  not  eafily  be  forgot,  that  whatever 
oppofition  was  made  to  the  ufurpations  of  iirg  ^ames^ 
proceeded  altogether  from  the  church  of -£'«^/^W,  and 
chiefly  from  the  clergy,  and  one  of  the  univerfities.  For, 
if  it  were  of  any  ufe  to  recal  matters  of  facl,  what  is 
more  notorious  than  that  prince's  applying  himfelffirit 
to  the  church  of  England ;  and  upon  their  refufal  to 
fall  in  with  his  meafures,  making  the  like  advances  to 
t\\Q  dijfenters  of  all  kinds,  who  readily  and  almoft  uiii- 
verfally  complied  with  him,  aii^eding,  in  their  nume- 
rous addrefies  and  pamphlets,  the  flyie  oi  our  Irethrt'n 

ii:t 
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the  Reman  catbolicks ;  whofe  interefts  they  put  on  the 
fame  foot  with  their  own  :  and  fome  of  Cromwell's 
officers  took  ports  in  the  army  raifed  againfl  the  prince 
of  Orange.  Thefe  proceedings  of  theirs  they  can  on- 
ly extenuate  by  urging  the  provocations  they  had  met 
from  the  church  in  king  Charles's  reign  ;  which,  tho' 
perhaps  excufable  upon  the  fcore  of  human  infirmity, 
are  not  by  any  means  a  plea  of  merit  equal  to  the  con- 
llancy  and  fufferings  of  the  bifhops  and  clergy,  or  of 
the  head  and  fellou's  Oi  Magdalen  college^  tbatfurnifiied 
the  prince  of  Orange's  declaration  with  fuch  powerful 
arguments  to  juftify  and  promote  the  revolution. 

Therefore  a  church  oj  England  man  abhors  the  hu- 
mour of  the  age,  in  delighting  to  fling  fcandals  upon 
the  clergy  in  general ;  which  befides  the  difgrace  to 
the  reformation.^  and  to  religion  itfelf,  caftan  ignomi- 
ny upon  the  kingdom,  that  it  doth  not  deferve.  We 
have  no  better  materials  to  compound  the  priefthood 
of,  than  the  mafs  of  mankind,  which  corrupted,  as  it 
is,  thofe  who  receive  orders  muft  have  fome  vices  to 
leave  behind  them  vt'hen  they  enter  into  the  church, 
and  if  a  few  do  ftill  adhere,  it  is  no  wonder,  but  ra- 
ther a  great  one  that  they  are  no  worfe.  Therefore 
he  cannot  think  <7;«i;/V/o;/,  ox  love  of  power.,  morejuft- 
\y  laid  to  their  charge  than  to  other  men,  becaufe  that 
would  be  to  make  religion  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  the  beft 
conftitution  of  church-government,^  anfwerab'e  for  the 
errors  and  depravity  of  human  nature. 

Within  thefe  lad  two  hundred  year?,  all  forts  of 
temporal  power  have  been  wrefted  from  the  clergy, 
and  much  of  their  ecclefiaftick,  the  reafun  orjuftice 
of  which  proceeding  I  fijall  not  qxaniir.e  i  but  that  the_ 
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remedies  were  a  little  too  violent,  with  refpeil  to  their 
pojfejftons^  the  legifiature  hath  lately  confefled  by  the 
remiflion  oiiht'wfirji fruits.  Neither  do  the  common 
libellers  deny  this,  who,  in  their  invedives,  only  tax 
the  church  with  an  infatiable  defire  of  the  power  and 
wealth,  (equally  common  to  all  bodies  of  men,  as  well 
as  individuals)  but  thank  God,  that  the  laws  have  de- 
prived them  of  both.  However,  it  is  worth  obferving 
the  juftice  of  parties ;  the  fe£ls  among  us  are  apt  to 
complain,  and  think  it  hard  ufage  to  be  reproached 
now  after  fifty  years,  for  overturning  the  ftate,  for 
the  murder  of  a  king,  and  the  indignity  of  an  ufur- 
pation  ;  yet  thcfe  very  men,  and  their  partifans,  are 
continually  reproaching  the  clergy,  and  laying  to  their 
charge  the  pride,  the  avarice,  the  luxury,  the  igno- 
rance, and  fuperftition  oipopijh  times  for  a  thoufand 
years  paft. 

He  thinks  it  a  fcandal  to  government,  that  fuch  an 
unlimited  liberty  fnould  be  allowed  of  publifhing  books 
againft  thofe  doctrines  in  religion,  wherein  all  chriftians 
have  agreed,  much  more  to  connive  at  fuch  trafts  as 
rejedl  all  revelation,  and  by  their  confequences  often, 
deny  the  very  being  of  a  God.  Surely  it  is  not  a  fuf- 
ficient  attonement  for  the  writers,  that  they  profefs 
much  loyalty  to  the  prefent  government,  and  fprinkle 
up  and  down  fome  arguments  in  favour  of  the  cl'ijjen- 
ten  ;  that  they  difpute,  as  ftrenuoufly  as  they  can,  for 
liberty  of  confcience,  and  inveigh  largely  againft  all 
ecclefiafticks  under  the  name  oih'tgh- church  ;  and,  in 
fhort,  under  the  fhelter  of  fome  popular  principles  in 
politicks  and  religion,  undermine  the  foundations  of 

all  piety  and  virtue. 
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As  he  doth  not  reckon  every  y^/;//?;?  of  that  damn- 
able nature  which  fome  woulil  reprefent,  fo  he  is  very 
far  from  clofing  with  the  new  opinion  of  thofe  v/ho 
would  make  it  no  crime  at  all ;  and  argue  at  a  wild 
rate,  that  God  almighty  is  delighted  with  the  variety 
of  faith  and  v/orfhip,  as  he  is  with  the  varieties  of  na- 
ture. To  fuch  abfurdities  are  men  carried  by  the  af- 
fedtation  of  free-thinkingy  and  removing  the  prejudices 
of  education^  under  which  head  they  have  for  fome 
time  befTun  to  lift  morality  and  religion.  It  is  certain 
that  before  the  rebellion  in  1642,  though  the  number 
oi puritans  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  as  great  as 
it  is  with  us,  and  though  they  afFe6ted  to  foUov/  pa- 
ftors  of  that  denomination,  yet  thofe  paftors  had  epif- 
copal  ordination,  pofleffed  preferments  in  the  church, 
and  were  fometimes  promoted  to  biflwpricks  them- 
felves.  But  a  breach  in  the  general  form  of  worfhip 
was,  in  thofe  days,  reckoned  io  dangerous  and  fmful 
in  itfelf,  and  fo  oftenfive  to  Roman  catboUcks  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  it  v/as  too  unpopular  to  be  attempt- 
ed ;  neither,  1  believe,  was  the  expedient  then  found 
out  of  maintaining  feparate  paftors  out  of  private 
purfes. 

When  a  fchifm  is  once  fprcad  in  a  nation,  there 
o-rows  at  length  a  difpute,  which  are  the  fchifma- 
ticks.  Without  entering  on  the  arguments  ufed  by 
both  fides  among  us  to  fix  the  guilt  on  each  other,  it 
is  certain,  that  in  the  fenfe  of  the  law,  ih^  fchifm  lies 
on  that  fide,  which  oppofeih  iifelf  to  the  religion  of 
the  ftate.  I  leave  it  among  the  divines  to  dilate  upon 
the  danger  oi  fchifm  as  a  fplritual  evil ;  but  I  would 
eoafider  it  only  as  a  temporal  one.     And  I  think  it 

clear. 
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clear,  that  any  great  feparation  from  the  eftablifhed 
worfliip,  though  to  a  new  one  that  is  more  pure  and 
perfed,  may  be  an  occafion  of  endangering  the  publiclc 
peace,  becaufe  it  will  compofe  a  body  always  in  re- 
ferve,  prepared  to  follow  any  difcontented  heads,  upon 
the  plaufible  pretexts  of  advancing  true  religion,  and 
oppoling  error,  fuperftition  or  idolatry.  For  this  rea- 
fon  P/ato  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  men  ought  to 
worjhip  the  gods  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country;  and 
be  introduces  Socrates,  in  his  laft  difcourfe,  utterly  dlf- 
owning  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  of  teaching  new 
divinities  or  methods  of  worfliip.  Thus  the  poor  Hu- 
gonots  of  France  were  engaged  in  a  civil  war  by  the 
fpecious  pretences  of  fome,  who,  under  the  guife  of 
religion,  facrificed  fo  many  thoufand  lives  to  their  own 
ambition  and  revenge.  Thus  was  the  whole  body  of 
puritans  in  England  drawn  to  be  inftruments,  or  abet- 
tors of  all  manner  of  villainy,  by  the  artifices  of  zfeiu 
men,  whofe  f  defigns  from  the  firft,  were  levelled  to 
deftroy  the  conftitution  both  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment. And  thus  even  in  Holland  itfelf,  where  it  is 
pretended  that  the  variety  of  fe6ts  live  fo  amicably  to- 
gether, and  in  fuch  perfedl  obedience  to  the  magi- 
ftrate,  it  is  notorious  how  a  turbulent  party  joining 
with  the  Arminians,  did,  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers, 
attempt  to  deftroy  the  liberty  of  that  republick.  So 
that  upon  the  whole,  where  fedls  are  tolerated  in  a 
ftate,  it  is  fit  they  fliould  enjoy  a  full  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  and  every  other  privilege  of  freeborn  fubjedls, 
io  which  no  power  is  annexed.  And  to  preferve  their 
obedience  upon  all  emergencies,  a  government  cannot 

•f  Lord  C!iirendon%  hiftory. 
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crive  them  too  much  eafe,  nor  truft  them  with  too  lit- 

tie  power. 

The  clergy  are  ufually  charged  with   a  perfecuting 
fpirit,  which  they  are  faid  to  difcover  by  an  impla- 
cable hatred  to  all  dijfenters ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
more  unreafonable,  becaufe  they  fuffer  lefs  in  their 
interefls  by   a  toleration^  than  any  of  the  conforming 
laity  :  for  while  the  church  remains  in  its  prefentform, 
no  diflenter  can  poflibly  have  any  fhare  in  its  digni- 
ties, revenues,  or  power  ;  whereas,  by  once  receiving 
the  facrament,  he  is  rendered  capable  of  the  higheft 
employments  in  the  ftate.     And  it  is  very  poflible, 
that  a  narrow  education,  together  with  a  mixture  of 
human  infirmity,   may  help  to  beget  among  fome  of 
the  clergy  in  pojfeffion  fuch  an  averfion  and  contempt 
for  all  innovators,  as  phyftcians  are  apt  to  have  for  em- 
piricks ;  or  lawyers  for  petti- foggers,  or  merchants  for 
pedlars 'j  but  fince  the  number  of  fe£laries  doth  not 
concern  the  clergy  either  in  point  of  intereft  or  con- 
fcience,  (it  being  an  evil  not  in  their  power  to  reme- 
dy) it  is  more  fair  and  reafonable  to  fuppofe  their  dif- 
liice  proceeds  from  the  dangers  they  apprehend  to  the 
peace  of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  ruin  whereof  they 
muft  expert  to  be  the  firft  and  greateft  fufferers. 

To  conclude  this  fe£iion,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
there  is  a  very  good  word,  which  hath  of  late  fuffered 
much  by  both  parties,  I  mean  moderation,  which  the 
one  fide  very  juftly  difowns,  and  the  other  as  unjuftly 
pretends  to.  Befide  what  paffes  every  day  in  conver- 
fation,  any  man  who  reads  the  papers  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Lefley,  and  others  of  his  ftamp,  muft  needs  con- 
clude, that  if  this  author  could  make  the  nation  fee 

his 
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his  adverfaries  under  the  colours  he  paints  them  in, 
we  have  nothing  elfe  to  do,  but  rife  as  one  man,  and 
deftroy  fuch  wretches  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  On 
the  other  fide,  how  fhall  we  excufe  the  advocates  for 
moderation  ?  among  whom  I  could  appeal  to  a  hun- 
dred papers  of  univerfal  approbation  by  the  caufe  they 
were  writ  for,  which  lay  fuch  principles  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  tories^  as,  if  they  were  true,  and  believed, 
our  next  bufinefs  fhould  in  prudence  be,  to  ered  gib- 
bets in  every  parifh,  and  hang  them  out  of  the  way. 
But  I  fuppofe  it  is  prefumed,  the  common  people 
underftand  raillery,  or  at  leaft  rhetorick,  and  will  not 
take  hyperboles  in  too  literal  a  fenfe  j  which  however, 
in  fome  jundures,  might  prove  a  defperate  experi- 
ment. And  this  is  moderation  in  the  modern  fenfe  of 
the  word,  to  which,  fpeaking  impartially,  the  bigots  of 
both  parties  are  equally  entitled. 

S  E   C  T.       II. 

The  fentiments  of  a  church  of  England  man, 
with  refpe£i  to  government, 

TX7  E  look  upon  it  as  a  very  juft  reproach,  though 
'^  '  we  cannot  agree  where  to  fix  it,  that  there 
fhould  be  fo  much  violence,  and  hatred  in  religious 
matters  among  men  who  agree  in  all  fundamentals, 
and  only  differ  in  fome  ceremonies,  or,  at  mofl:  mere 
fpeculative  points.  Yet,  is  not  this  frequently  the 
cafe  between  contending  parties  in  a  ftate  ?  for  in- 
ftance  j  do  not  the  generality  of  whigs  and  tories  a- 
mong  us  profefs  to  agree  in  the  fame  fundamentals^ 
their  loyalty  to  the  queen,  their  abjuration  of  the /)r.^- 
^  2  tender y 
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tetuler^  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  in  the  proteftant 
line,   and  a  revolution  principle  ?    their  afFedt'i'on  to 
the  church  eftah)i(hed,  with  toleration  of  difTentersi* 
nay,  fometimcs  they  go  farther,  and  pafs  over  into 
each  other's  principles  ;  the  whigs  become  great  af- 
fertors  of  the  prerogative,   and  the  tories  of  the  peo- 
ple's liberty  ;  thefe  crying  down  almofl  the  whole  fett 
of  bifliops,  and  thofe  defending  them,  fo  that  the  dif- 
ferences fairly  flated,  would  be  much  of  a  fort  with 
thofe  in  religion  among  us,  and  amount  to  little  more 
than,  who  fijould  take  place,  or  go  in  and  out  /r/?,  or 
kifs  the  queens  hand  ;  and  what  are  thefe  but  a  few 
court  ceremonies  ?  or,  who  Jhoidd  be  in  the  minijlry  f 
and  what  is  that  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  but  a 
mere  fpeculative  point?  yet  I  think  it  mufl  be  allow- 
ed, that  no  religious  feds  ever  carried  their  mutual 
averfions  to  greater  heights   than    our   ftate- parties 
have  done,  who,  the  more  to  inflame  their  paflions, 
have  mixed  religious  and  civil  animofities  together  j  bor- 
rowing one  of  their  appellations  from  the  church,  with 
the  addition  of  high  and  low,  how  little  foever  their  dif- 
putcs  relate  to  the  term,  as  it  is  generally  underflood. 
I  iiow  proceed  to  deliver  the  fentiments  of  a  church 
of  England  man,  with  refpedl  to  government. 

He  doth  not  think  the  church  of  England  fo  nar- 
rowly calculated,  that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  re- 
gular fpecies  of  government ;  nor  doth  he  think  any 
one  regular  fpecies  of  government  more  acceptable 
to  God  than  another.  The  three  generally  received 
in  the//;6^A  have  all  of  them  their  feveral  perfedions, 
and  aie  fubjed  to  their  feveral  depravations.  How- 
ever, few  fiates  are  ruined  by  any  defe(S  in  their  in- 

ilituiion. 
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ftltutlon,  but  generally  by  the  corruption  of  manners, 
againft  which  the  beft  inftitution  is  no  longer  a  recurity> 
and  without  which  a  very  ill  one  may  fubfift  and  flourifh  : 
whereof  there  are  two  pregnant  inftances  now  \n  Europe. 
Thefirftisthe  arijlocracy  oi Venice,  w\\\c\\  founded  upon 
the  wifeft  maxims,  and  digefted  by  a  great  length  of 
time,  hath  in  our  age  admitted  fo  many  abufes  throuo^h 
tTie  degeneracy  of  the  nobles,  that  the  period  of  its  du- 
ration feems  to  approach.  The  other  is  the  united 
republicks  of  the  Jiates -general,  where  a  vein  of  tem- 
perance, induftry,  parfimony,  and  a  publick  fpirit, 
running  through  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  hath 
preferved  an  infant  commonwealth,  of  an  untimely 
birth  and  fickly  conftitution,  for  above  an  hundred 
years,  through  fo  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  as 
a  much  more  healthy  one  could  never  have  ftruggled 
againft  without  thofe  advantages. 

Where  fecurity  of  perfon  and  property  are  preferv- 
ed by  laws,  which  none  but  the  tvhole  can  repea?, 
there  the  great  ends  of  government  are  provided  for, 
whether  the  adminiftration  be  in  the  hands  of  one, 
or  of  many.  Where  any  one  perfon  or  hocly  of  men, 
who  do  not  reprefent  the  whs/e,  feize  into  their  hands 
the  power  in  the  laft  refort,  there  is  properly  no  lon- 
ger a  government,  but  what  Arijlotk  and  his  follow- 
ers call  the  ahufo  and  corruption  of  one.  This  dif- 
tindion  excludes  arbitrary  power,  in  whatever  num- 
bers; which,  notwithftanding  all  that  Hobbes,  FiU 
mer,  and  others,  have  faid  to  its  advantage,  I  look 
upon  as  a  greater  evil  than  anarchy  itfelf,  as  much  as 
a  favage  is  in  a  happier  ftate,  of  life  than  a  Jlave  at 
the  oar. 

G3  It 
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It  is  reckoned  ill  manners,  as  well  as  unreafonablej 
for  men  to  quarrel  upon  difference  in  opinion ;  be- 
caufe  that  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  a  thing  which  no 
man  can  help  in  himfelf ;  but  this  I  do  not  conceive 
to  be  an  univerfal  infallible  maxim,  except  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  queftion  is  pretty  equally  difputed  a- 
mong  the  learned  and  wife  :  where  it  is  otherwife,  a 
man  of  tolerable  reafon,  fome  experience,  and  willing 
to  be  inftrufted,  may  apprehend  he  is  got  into  a  wrong 
opinion,  though  the  whole  courfe  of  his  mind  and  in- 
clination would  perfuade  him  to  believe  it  true ;  he 
may  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  an  error,  though  he 
does  not  fee  where  it  lies,  by  the  bad  efFefls  of  it  in 
the  common  condua  of  his  life,  and  by  obferving  thofe 
perfons,  for  whofe  wifdom  and  goodnefs  he  hath  the 
greateft  deference,  to  be  of  a  contrary  fentiment.   Ac- 
cording to  Hobbes's  comparifon  of  reafonmg  with  cajl- 
ing  up  accounts^  whoever  finds  a  miftake  in  the  fum 
total,  muft  allow  himfelf  out,  though  after  repeated 
trials  he  may  not  fee  in  which  article  he  has  mifrec- 
koned.     I  will  inftance  in  one  opinion,  which  I  look 
upon  every  man  obliged  in  confcience  to  quit,  or  pru- 
dence to  conceal ;  I  mean,  that  whoever  argues  in 
defence  of  abfolute  power  in  a  fingle  perfon,  though 
he  offers  the  old  plaufible  plea,  that  it  is  his  opinion, 
which  he  cannot  help,  mlefs  he  be  convinced,  ought  in 
all  free  ftates  to  be  treated  as  the  common  enemy 
of  mankind.     Yet  this  is  laid  as  a  heavy  charge  up. 
on  the  clergy  of  the  two  reigns  before  the  revolution, 
who,  under  the  terms  oi pajftve  obedience  and  non-rejiji- 
ance,  are   faid   to   have   preached  up  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  prince,  becaufe  they  found  it  a  doftrine 

that 
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that  pleafed  the  court,  and  made  way  for  their  pre- 
ferment. And  I  believe,  there  may  be  truth  enough 
in  this  accufation  to  convince  us,  that  human  frailty 
will  too  often  interpofe  itfelf  among  perfons  of  the 
holieft  function.  However  it  may  be  offered  in  ex- 
cufe  for  the  clergy,  that  in  the  beft  focieties  there  are 
fome  ill  members,  which  a  corrupted  court  and  mini- 
ftry  will  induftrioufly  find  out  and  introduce.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  greater  number  of  thofe 
who  held  and  preached  this  doftrine,  were  mifguided 
by  equivocal  terms,  and  by  perfect  ignorance  in  the 
principles  of  government,  which  they  had  not  made 
any  part  of  their  fludy.  The  queftion  originally  put, 
and  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  difputed  in  pub- 
lick  fchools,  was  this.  Whether  under  any  pretence  what- 
foever  it  may  be  lawful  to  rejiji  the  fupreme  magi/irate  ? 
which  was  held  in  the  negative  ;  and  this  is  certainly 
the  right  opinion.  But  many  of  the  cler2;y  and  other 
learned  men,  deceived  by  a  dubious  exprefiion,  mif- 
took  the  obje^  to  which  pajfive  ohedieytce  was  due.  By 
the  fupreme  magiflrate  is  properly  underftood  the  hgf- 
lative  power,  which  in  all  governments  muft  be  ab- 
folute  and  unlimited.  But  the  word  magiflrate  feem- 
ing  to  denote  a  ftngle  perfon,  and  to  exprefs  the  exe- 
cutive power,  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  obedience  due 
to  the  legijlature  was,  for  want  of  knowledge  or  con- 
fidering  this  eafy  diftindion,  mifapplied  to  the  admi- 
nijlration.  Neither  is  it  any  wonder,  that  the  cler- 
gy or  other  well-meaning  people  fhould  fall  into 
this  error,  which  deceived  Hobbes  himfelf  fo  far,  as 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  political  miftakes  in 
his  books,  where  he  perpetually  confounds  the  execu- 
tive with  the  legljlative  power,  though  all  well-infti- 
G  A  tuted 
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tuted  ftates  have  ever  placed  them  in  different  bands, 
as  may  be  obvious  to  thofe  who  know  any  thing  of 
Athens^  Sparta^  Thebes,  and  other  republicks  of  Greece, 
as  well  as  the  greater  ones  of  Carthage  and  Rome. 

Befides,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  when  thefe 
doflrines  began  to  be  preached  among  us,  the  king- 
dom had  not  quite  worn  out  the  memory  of  that  hor- 
rid rebellion,  under  the  confequences  of  which  it  had 
groaned  almoft  twenty  years.  And  a  weak  prince,  in 
conjundion  with  a  fucceflion  of  moft  proftitute  mini- 
llers,  began  again  to  difpofe  the  people  to  new  at- 
tempts, which  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  clergy's  duty  to 
endeavour  to  prevent,  though  fome  of  them  for  want 
of  knowledge  in  temporal  affairs,  and  others  perhaps 
from  a  worfe  principle,  proceeded  upon  a  topick,  that, 
itridly  followed,  would  enflave  all  mankind. 

Among  other  theological  arguments  made  ufe  of  in 
thofe  times  in  praife  of  monarchy,  and  juftification  of 
abfolute  obedience  to  a  prince,  there  feemed  to  be  one 
of  a  Angular  nature  :  it  was  urged,  that  heaven  was 
governed  by  a  monarch,  who  had  none  to  controul  his 
power,  but  was  abfolutely  obeyed  :  then  it  followed, 
that  earthly  governments  were  the  more  perfe£t,  the 
nearer  they  imitated  the  government  in  heaven.  All 
which  I  look  u  pon  as  the  flrongefl:  argument  againft 
defpotick  power  that  ever  was  offered  j  fince  no  rea- 
fon  can  poffibly  be  affigned,  why  it  is  befl  for  the 
world,  that  God  almighty  hath  fuch  a  power,  which 
doth  not  diredly  prove  that  no  mortal  man  fhould 
ever  have  the  like. 

But  though  a  church  of  England  man  thinks  every 
fpecies  of  government  equally  lawful,  he  does  not 

think 
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think  them  equally  expedient ;  or  for  every  country 
indifferently.  There  may  be  fomething  in  the  cli- 
mate, naturally  difpofing  men  towards  one  fort  of 
obedience  ;  as  it  is  manifeft  all  over  J/ia^  where  we 
never  read  of  any  commonwealth,  except  fome  fmall 
ones  on  the  weftern  coafts  cftablifhed  by  the  Greeks: 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  in  the  fituation  of  a  coun- 
try, and  in  the  prefent  genius  of  the  people.  It  hath 
been  obferved,  that  the  temperate  climates  ufually 
run  into  moderate  governments,  and  the  extremes 
into  defpotick  power.  It  is  a  remark  of  Hobbes,  thst 
the  youth  of  England  are  corrupted  in  their  principles  of 
government  by  reading  the  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  who  writ  under  commonwealths.  But  it 
might  have  been  more  fairly  otFered  for  the  honour 
of  liberty,  that  while  the  reft  of  the  known  world 
was  over-run  with  the  arbitrary  government  of  fingle 
perfons,  arts  and  fciences  took  their  rife,  and  flourifh- 
ed,  only  in  thofe  few  fmall  territories  where  the  peo- 
ple were  free.  And  though  learning  may  continue 
after  liberty  is  loft,  as  it  did  in  Rome  for  a  while  up- 
on the  foundations  laid  under  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  particular  patronage  of  fome  emperors,  yet  it 
hardly  ever  began  under  a  tyranny  in  any  nation  : 
becaufe  jlavery  is  of  all  things  the  greateft  clog  and 
obftacle  to  fpecidatlon.  And  indeed,  arbitrary  power 
is  but  the  firft  natural  ftep  from  anarchy  or  ihefavage 
life',  the  adjufting/)cwfr  and  freedom  being  an  effect 
and  confequence  of  maturer  thinking :  and  this  is  no 
where  fo  duly  regulated  as  in  a  limited  monarchy  : 
becaufe  I  believe  it  may  pafs  for  a  maxim  in  ftate, 
that  the  admimjiratlon  cannot  be  placed  in  toe  few  hands, 

nor 
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nor  the  legljlature  in  too  many.  Now  in  this  mate- 
rial point  the  cxjnftitution  of  the  Englijh  government 
far  excels  all  others  at  this  time  on  the  earth,  to 
which  the  prefcnt  eftablifliment  of  the  church  doth  fo 
happily  agree,  that,  I  think,  whoever  is  an  enemy  to 
either,  muft  of  neceifity  be  fo  to  both. 

He  thinks,  as  our  monarchy  is  conftituted,  an  he- 
reditary  right  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  eleSiion, 
Becaufe  the  government  here,  efpecially  by  fome  late 
amendments,  is  fo  regularly  difpofed  in  all  its  parts, 
that  it  almoft  executes  itfelf.  And  therefore  upon  the 
death  of  a  prince  among  us,  the  adminiftration  goes 
on  without  any  rub  or  interruption.  For  the  fame 
reafons  we  have  lefs  to  apprehend  from  the  weaknefs 
ox  fury  of  our  monarchs,  who  have  fuch  wife  coun- 
cils to  guide  the  firft,  and  laws  to  reftrain  the  other. 
And  therefore  this  hereditary  right  fhould  be  kept  fo 
facred,  as  never  to  break  the  fucceflion,  unlefs  where 
the  preferving  it  may  endanger  the  conftitution  j 
which  is  not  from  any  intrinfick  merit,  or  unalien- 
able right  in  z  particular  fajjiily,  but  to  avoid  the  con- 
fequences  that  ufually  attend  the  ambition  of  compe- 
titors, to  which  elective  kingdoms  are  expofed ;  and 
which  is  the  only  obftacle  to  hinder  them  from  ar- 
riving at  the  greateft  perfedion  that  government 
can  polHbly  reach.  Hence  appears  the  abfurdity  of 
that  diftindion  between  a  king  de  faSio^  and  one  de 
jure,  v,'ith  refpedl  to  us.  For  every  limited  monarch 
is  a  king  de  jure,  becaufe  he  governs  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  %vhole,  which  is  authority  fufficient  to  a- 
boliih  all  precedented  right.  If  a  king  come  in  by 
conquefl,  he  is  no  longer  a  limiied  monarch  j  if  he 

2  after' 
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afterwards  confent  to  limitations,  he  becomes  imme- 
diately king  de  jure  for  the  fame  reafon. 

The  threat  advocates   for  fuccejjion,  who  affirm  it 
ought  not  to  be  violated  upon  any  regard  or  confi- 
deration  whatfoever,  do  infift  much  upon  one  argu- 
ment, that  feems  to  carry  littk  weight.    They  would 
have  it,  that  a  crown  is  a  prince's  birth-right,  and 
ought  at  leaft  to  be  as  well  fecured  to  him  and  his  po- 
fterity,  as  the  inheritance  of  any  private  man ;  -in  ftiort, 
that  he  has  the  fame  tide  to  his  kingdom  which  every 
individual  has  to  his  property  :  now  the  confequence 
of  this  doclrine  muft  be,  that  as  a  man  may  find  fe- 
veral  ways  to  wafte,  mifpend,  or  abufe  his  patrimo- 
ny, without  being  anfwerable  to  the  laws  j  fo  a  king 
may  in  like  manner  do  what  he  will  with  his  own ; 
that  is,  he  may  fquander  and  mifapply  his  revenues, 
and  even  alienate  the  crown,  without  being  called  to 
an  account  by  his  fubjeds.   They  allow  fuch  a  prince 
to  be  guilty  indeed  of  much  folly  and  wickednefs,  but 
for  thefe  he  is  anfwerable  to  God,  as  every  private 
man  muft  be  that  is  guilty  of  mifmanagement  in  his 
own  concerns.     Now  the  folly  of  this  reafoning  will 
beft  appear,  by  applying  it  in  a  parallel  cafe :  fhould 
any  man  argue,  that  a  phyfician  is  fuppofed  to  un- 
derftand  his  own  art  beft  j  that  the  law  proteds  and 
encourages  his  profeffion  ;  and  therefore,  although  he 
fhould  manifeftly  prefcribe  polfon  to  all  his  patients, 
whereof  they  fliould  immediately  die,  he  cannot  be 
juflly  punifhed,  but  is   anfwerable  only  to  God  :  or 
{hould  the  fame  be  offered  in  behalf  of  a  divine,  who 
would  preach  againft  religion  and  moral  duties :  in 
either  of  thefe  two  cafes,  every  body  would  find  out 

thq 
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the  fophiftry,  and  prefently  anfwer,  that  although 
common  men  are  not  exadly  (killed  in  the  compo- 
fition  or  application  of  medicines,  or  in  prefcribing 
the  limits  of  duty  ;  yet  the  difference  between  poifons 
and  remedies  is  eafily  known  by  their  effe£ts ;  and 
common  reafon  foon  diflinguiflies  between  virtue  and 
vice :  and  it  muft  be  necelTary  to  forbid  both  thefe 
the  further  pradtice  of  their  profefiions,  becaufe  their 
crimes  are  not  purely  perfonal  to  the  phyfician  or  the 
divine,  but  deflrudtive  to  the  publick.  AH  which  is 
infinitely  ftronger  in  refpeft  to  a  prince,  in  whofe 
good  or  ill  condu£l  the  happlnefsor  mifery  of  a  whole 
nation  is  included  j  whereas  it  is  of  fmall  confequence 
to  the  publick,  farther  than  example,  how  any  pri- 
vate perfon  manageth  his  property. 

But  granting  that  the  right  of  a  lineal  fucceflbr  to 
a  crown  were  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the  property  of 
a  fubje£l ;  ftill  it  may  at  any  time  be  transferred  by 
the  legiflative  power,  as  other  properties  frequently 
are.  The  fupreme  power  in  a  ftate  can  do  no  wrongs 
becaufe  whatever  that  doth,  is  the  adlion  of  all :  and 
when  the  lawyers  apply  this  maxim  to  the  king,  they 
mufl:  underfland  it  only  in  that  fenfe,  as  he  is  admi- 
niftrator  of  the  fupreme  power ;  otherwife  it  is  not 
univerfally  true,  but  may  be  controuled  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  eafy  to  produce. 

And  thefe  are  the  topicks  we  muft  proceed  upon  to 
juftify  our  exclufion  of  the  voung  Pretender  in  France  ; 
that  of  his  fufpe£led  birth  being  merely  popular,  and 
therefore  not  made  ufe  of,  as  I  remember,  fmce  the 
revolution,  in  any  fpeech,vote,  or  proclamation,  where 
there  was  any  occafion  to  mention  him. 

As 
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As  to  the  abdication  of  king  James,  which  the  advo- 
cates on  that  fide  look  upon  to  have  been  forcible  and 
unjuft,  and  confequently  void  in  itfelf,  I  think  a  man 
may  obferve  every  article  of  the  EnglifD  church,  with- 
out being  in  much  pain  about  it.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  all  doors  weie  laid  open  for  his  departure,  and 
perhaps  not  without  the  privity  of  the  prince  oWrange^ 
as  reafonably  concluding,  that  the  kingdom  might  bet- 
ter be  fettled  in  his  abfence  :  but  to  affirm  he  had  any 
caufe  to  apprehend  the  fame  treatment  with  \\\%  father .^ 
is  an  improbable  fcandal  flung  upon  the  nation  by  a 
few  bigotted  French  fcribblers,  or  the  invidious  afTer- 
tion  of  a  ruined  party  at  home  in  the  bitternefs  of  their 
fouls,  not  one  material  circumftance  agreeing  with 
thofe  in  1648  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  nation  hav- 
ing preferved  the  utmoft  horror  for  that  ignominious 
murder :  but  whether  his  removal  were  caufed  by  his 
own  fears,  or  other  men's  artifice,  it  is  manifeft  to 
me,  that  fuppofmg  the  throne  to  be  vacant,  which 
was  the  foot  the  nation  went  upon,  the  body  of  the 
people  was  thereupon  left  at  liberty  tochufe  what  form 
of  government  they  pleafed,  by  themfelves  or  their 
reprefentatives. 

The  only  difficulty  of  any  weight  againft  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  revolution,  is  an  obvious  objedion,  to 
which  the  writers  upon  that  fubjedl  have  not  yet  gi- 
ven a  dired  or  fufficient  anfwer,  as  if  they  were  in 
pain  at  fome  confequences,  which  they  apprehend 
thofe  of  the  contrary  opinion  might  draw  from  it.  I 
will  repeat  this  objedion,  as  it  was  offered  me  fome 
time  ago  with  all  its  advantage*  by  a  very  pious, 

learned, 
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learned,  and  worthy   gentleman   of  the   nonjuring- 
party  f. 

The  force  of  his  argument  turned  upon  this ;  that 
the  laws  made  by  the  fupreme  power  cannot  otherwife 
than  by  the  fupreme  power  be  annulled  :  that  this  con- 
fifUng  in  England  of  a  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
whereof  each  have  a  negative  voice,  no  two  of  them 
can  repeal  or  enaft  a  law  without  the  confent  of  the 
third  ;  much  lefs  may  any  one  of  them  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  its  part  of  the  legiflature  by  a  vote  of  the 
other  two.  That  all  thefe  maxims  were  openly  vio- 
lated at  the  revolution  ;  where  an  aflembly  of  the  no- 
bles and  people,  not  fummoned  by  the  king's  writ 
(which  was  an  eflential  part  of  the  conftitution)  and 
confequently  no  lawful  meeting,  did  merely  upon  their 
own  authority  declare  the  king  to  have  abdicated,  the 
throne  vacant,  and  gave  the  crown  by  a  vote  to  a 
nephew,  when  there  were  three  children  to  inherit, 
though  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  the 
next  heir  is  immediately  to  fucceed.  Neither  doth  it 
appear,  how  a  prince's  abdication  can  make  any  other 
fort  of  vacancy  in  the  throne,  than  would  be  caufed 
by  his  death,  lince  he  cannot  abdicate  for  his  children, 
(who  claim  their  right  of  fucceffion  by  a<5l  of  parlia- 
ment) otherwife  than  by  his  own  confent  in  form  to  a 
bill  from  the  two  houfes. 

And  this  is  the  difficulty,  that  feems  chiefly  to  flick 
with  the  moft  reafonable  of  ihofe,  who,  from  a  mere 
fcruple  of  confcience,  refufe  to  join  with  us  upon  the 
revolution  principle ;  but  for  the  reft  are,  I  believe,  as 

t  Mr.  Neljcn,  author  of  the  Feafts  and  Fifts  of  the  church  oi  Eng" 
land, 

far 
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far  from  loving  arbitrary  government,  as  any  others 
can  be,  who  are  born  under  a  free  conftitution,  and 
are  allowed  to  have  the  leaft  fhare  of  common  good 
fenfe. 

In  this  objeflion  there  are  two  queftions  included  : 
firft,  whether  upon  the  foot  of  our  conftitution,  as  it 
flood  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king  'Jame$^  a  kin^:  of 
England  may  be  depofed  ?  The  fecond,  is,  whether 
the  people  of  England^  convened  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, after  the  king  had  withdrawn  himfelf  in  the 
manner  he  did,  had  power  to  alter  the  fucceffion  ? 

As  for  the  firfl,  it  is  a  point  I  fhall  not  prefume  to 
determine  ;  and  {hall  therefore  only  fay,  that  to  any 
man  who  holds  the  negative,  I  would  demand  the  li- 
berty of  putting  the  cafe  as  ftrongly  as  I  pleafe.  I  v/ill 
fuppofe  a  prince  limited  by  laws  like  ours,  yet  running 
into  a  thoufand  caprices  of  cruelty  like  Nero  or  Cali- 
gula J  I  will  fuppofe  him  to  murder  his  mother  and 
his  wife :  to  commit  incefl,  to  ravifli  matrons,  to 
blow  up  the  fenate,  and  burn  his  metropolis ;  openly 
to  renounce  God  and  Chrift,  and  worfliip  the  devil : 
thefe  and  the  like  exorbitances  are  in  the  power  of  a 
llngle  perfon  to  commit,  without  the  advice  of  a  mi- 
niftry,  or  afliflance  of  an  army.  And  if  fuch  a  kinp-, 
as  I  have  defcribed,  cannot  be  depofed  but  by  his  own 
confent  in  parliament,  I  do  not  well  fee  how  he  can 
be  refijied,  or  what  can  be  meant  by  a  limited  monar- 
chy ;  or  what  fignifies  the  people's  confent  in  making 
and  repealing  laws,  if  the  perfon  who  adminifters  hath 
no  tie  but  confcience,  and  is  anfvverable  to  none  but 
God.  I  delire  no  ftronger  proof  that  an  opinion  muit 
be  falfe,  than  to  find  very  great  abfurdities  annexed 

to 
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to  It;  and  there  cannot  be  greater  than  in  theprefent 
cafe ;  for  it  is  not  a  bare  fpeculation  that  kings  may 
run  into  fuch  enormities  as  arc  above-mentioned  ;  the 
pradice  may  be  proved  by  examples  not  only  drawn 
from  the  firft  dsfars^  or  later  emperors,  but  many 
modern  princes  of  Europe ;  fuch  as  Peter  the  cruel, 
Philip  the  fecond  of  Spain  y  John  Bafdoviti  of  Mufcovy, 
and  in  our  own  nation,  king  John,  Richard  the  third, 
and  Henry  the  eighth.  But  there  cannot  be  equal  ab- 
furdities  fuppofed  in  maintaining  the  contrary  opinion; 
bccaufe  it  is  certain,  that  princes  have  it  in  their  power 
to  keep  a  majority  on  their  fide  by  any  tolerable  ad- 
miniftration,  till  provoked  by  continual  oppreflions ; 
no  man  indeed  can  then  anfwer,  where  the  madnefs 
of  the  people  will  ftop. 

As  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  obje(5iion ;  whether  the 
people  of  England,  convened  by  their  own  authority, 
upon  king  James's  precipitate  departure,  had  power 
to  alter  the  fuccelTion  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  think  it  is  maniftft  from  the 
practice  of  the  wifeft  nations,  and  who  feem  to  have 
had  the  trueft  notions  of  freedom,  that  when  a  prince 
was  laid  afide  for  malc-adminiftration,  the  nobles  and 
people,  if  they  thought  it  necellary  for  the  publick  weal, 
did  refume  the  adminiftration  of  the  fupreme  power, 
(the  power  itfelf  having  been  always  in  them)  and  did 
not  only  alter  the  fLiccefiion,  but  often  the  very  form 
of  government  too  ;  becaufe  they  believed  there  was 
no  natural  right  in  one  man  to  govern  another,  but 
that  all  was  by  inftitution,  force,  or  confent.  Thus, 
the  cities  of  Greece,  when  they  drove  out  their  tyran- 
nical kings,  either  chofe  others  from  a  new  family, 

or 
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or  aboliflied  the  kingly  government,  and  became  free 
ftates.  Thus  the  Romans,  upon  the  expulfion  of  Tar- 
quin,  found  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  be  fubjedlany 
longer  to  the  pride,  the  luft,  the  cruelty  and  arbitrary 
will  of  lingle  perfons,  and  therefore  by  general  confent 
entirely  altered  the  whole  frame  of  their  government. 
Nor  do  I  find  the  proceedings  of  either,  in  this  point, 
to  have  been  condemned  by  any  hiftorian  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ages. 

But  a  great  deal  hath  been  already  faid  by  other  wri- 
ters upon  this  invidious  and  beaten  fubjed  ;  therefore 
I  fhall  let  it  fall ;  though  the  point  is  commonly  mifta- 
ken,  efpecially  by  the  lawyers ;  who  of  all  others  feem 
leaft  to  underftand  the  nature  of  government  in  gene- 
ral i  like  under- workmen,  who  are  expert  enough  at 
making  a  fingle  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  igno- 
rant how  to  adjuft  the  feveral  parts,  or  regulate  the 
movements. 

To  return  therefore  from  this  digreflion ;  it  is  a 
church  of  England  manh  opinion,  that  the  freedom  of  a 
nation  confifts  in  an  zMolute  unlimited  legi/Iative pozv^r, 
wherein  the  whole  body  of  the  people  are  fairly  repre- 
fented,  and  in  an  executive  duly  limited',  becaufe  on 
this  fide  likewife  there  may  be  dangerous  degrees,  and 
a  very  ill  extreme.     For  when  two  parties  in  a  ftatc 
are  pretty  equal  in  power,  pretenfions,  merit  and  virtucy 
(for  thefe  two  laft  are,  with  relation  to  parties  and  a 
court,  quite  different  things)  it  hath  been  the  opinion 
of  the  beft  writers  upon  government,  that  a  prince 
ought  not  in  any  fort  to  be  under  the  guidance  or  in- 
fluence of  either,  becaufe  he  declines  by  this  means 
from  his  office  of  prefiding  over  the  vi>hoU.i  to  be  tha 
Vol.  III.  H  hu4 
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head  of  a  party^  which,  befides  the  Indignity,  renders 
him  anfwerable  for  all  publick  mifmanagements,  and 
the  confequences  of  them  ;  and  in  whatever  ftate  this 
happens,  there  muft  either  be  a  weaknefs  in  the  prince 
or  miniftry,  or  elfe  the  former  is  too  much  reflrained 
by  the  nobles,  or  thofe  who  reprefent  the  people. 

To  conclude  :  A  church  of  England  man  may  with 
prudence  and  a  good  confcience  approve  the  profcfled 
principles  of  one  party  more  than  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  he  thinks  they  beft  promote  the  good  of  church 
and  flate  ;  but  he  will  never  be  fwayed  by  paffion  or 
jntereft  to  advance  an  opinion,  merely  bccaufe  it  is 
that  of  the  party  he  moft  approves ;  which  one  fingle 
principle  he  looks  upon  as  the  root  of  all  our  civil  ani- 
mofities.  To  enter  into  a  party,  as  into  an  order  of 
friers,  with  fo  refigned  an  obedience  to  fuperiors,  is 
very  unfuitable  both  with  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties we  fo  zealoufly  aflert.  Thus  the  underftandings 
of  a  whole  fenate  are  often  enflaved  by  three  or  four 
leaders  on  each  fide,  who,  inftead  of  intending  the 
publick  weal,  have  their  hearts  wholly  fet  upon  ways 
and  means  how  to  get  or  to  keep  employments.  But 
to  fpeak  more  at  large,  how  has  this  fpirit  of  fadlion 
mingled  itfelf  with  the  mafs  of  the  people,  changed 
their  nature  and  manners,  and  the  very  genius  of  the 
nation  ?  broke  all  the  laws  of  charity,  neighbourhood, 
alliance,  and  hofpitality,  deflroyed  all  ties  of  friend- 
fhip,  and  divided  families  againft  themfelves  ?  and  no 
wonder  it  fhould  be  fo,  when  in  order  to  find  out  the 
charat^er  of  a  perfon,  inflead  of  enquiring  whether  he 
be  a  man  of  virtue,  honour,  piety,  wit,  good  fenfc, 
or  learning  j  the  modern  quefiion  is  only,  whether  he 

be 
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be  a  ivhig  or  a  tory.,  under  which  terms  all  good  and 
ill  qualities  are  included. 

Now,  becaufe  it  is  a  point  of  difficulty  tochufe  an, 
cxa£l  middle  between  two  ill  extremes,  it  may  be 
worth  enquiring  in  the  prefent  cafe,  which  of  thefe  a 
wife  and  good  man  would  rather  fecm  to  avoid :  taking 
therefore  their  own  good  and  ill  charaders  with  due 
abatements  and  allowances  for  partiality  and  paflion, 
I  fliould  think  that  in  order  to  preferve  the  conftitution 
entire  in  church  and  ftate,  whoever  hath  a  ttue  value 
for  both,  would  be  fure  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  whig 
for  the  fake  of  the  former,  and  the  extremes  of  tory 
on  account  of  the  latter. 

I  have  now  faid  all,  that  I  could  think  convenieat 
upon  fo  nice  a  fubjecl,  and  find  I  have  the  ambition 
common  with  other  reafoners,  to  wifh  at  leaft  that 
both  parties  may  think  me  in  ike  rights  which  v/ould 
be  of  fome  ufe  to  thofe  who  have  any  virtue  left,  but 
are  blindly  drawn  into  the  extravagancies  of  either, 
upon  falfe  reprefentations,  to  ferve  the  ambition  or 
malice  of  defigning  men,  without  any  profpeft  of  their 
own.  But  if  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  my  next  wi(h 
fhould  be  that  both  might  think  me  in  the  wrong : 
which  I  would  underftand  as  an  ample  juftiiication  of 
myfelf,  and  a  fure  ground  to  believe,  that  I  havepror 
ceeded  at  leaft  with  impartiality,  and  perhaps  witk 
truth. 
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tnayy  as  things  now  Jiand^  be  attended  with  fame  incon^ 
veniencieSf  and  perhaps  not  produce  thofe  many  good 
effe£is  propofed  thereby. 

Written  In  the  Year  1 708. 

I  AM  very  fenfible,  what  a  vj^eaknefs  and  prefump- 
tion  it  is  to  reafon  againft  the  genei  al  humour  and 
difpofition  of  the  world.  I  remember  it  was  with 
great  juftice,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  freedom,  both  of 
the  publick  and  the  prefs,  forbidden  upon  fevere  pe- 
nalties to  write,  or  difcourfe,  or  lay  wagers  againft 
the  union,  even  before  it  was  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment J  becaufe  that  was  looked  upon  as  a  defign  to 
oppofe  the  current  of  the  people,  which,  befides  the 
folly  of  it,  is  a  manifeft  breach  of  the  fundamental  law, 
that  makes  this  majority  of  opinion  the  voice  of  God. 
In  like  manner,  and  for  the  very  fame  reafons,  it  may 
perhaps  be  neither  fafe  nor  prudent  to  argue  againft 
the  abolilhing  of  chriftianity  at  a  juncture,  when  all 

parties 
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parties  appear  fo  unanimoufly  determined  upon  the 
point,  as  we  cannot  but  allow  from  their  adions, 
their  difcourfes,  and  their  writings.  However,  I 
know  not  how,  whether  from  the  afFedation  of  fin- 
gularity,  or  the  perverfenefs  of  human  nature,  but  (o 
it  unhappily  falls  out,  that  I  cannot  be  entirely  of  this 
opinion.  Nay,  though  I  were  fure  an  order  were  if- 
fued  for  my  immediate  profecution  by  the  attorney- 
general,  I  ftiould  flill  confefs,  that  in  the  prefent  po- 
fture  of  our  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  I  do  not  yet  fee 
the  abfolute  neceflity  of  extirpating  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion from  among  us. 

This  perhaps  may  appear  too  great  a  paradox  even 
for  our  wife  and  paradoxical  age  to  endure  j  therefore 
I  fhall  handle  it  with  all  the  tendernefs,  and  with  the 
utmoft  deference  to  that  great  and  profound  majority, 
which  is  of  another  fentiment. 

And  yet  the  curious  may  pleafe  to  obferve,  how 
much  the  genius  of  a  nation  is  liable  to  alter  in  half  an 
age :  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  for  certain  by  fome  very 
old  people,  that  the  contrary  opinion  was  even  in  their 
memories  as  much  in  vogue  as  the  other  is  now  j  and 
that  a  projeil  for  abolifhing  chriftianity  would  then 
have  appeared  as  fingular,  and  been  thought  as  abfurd, 
as  it  would  be  at  this  time  to  write  or  difcourfe  in  its 
defence. 

Therefore  I  freely  own,  that  all  appearances  are  a- 
gainft  me.  The  fyftem  of  the  gofpel,  after  the  fate  of 
other  fyftems,  is  generally  antiquated  and  exploded, 
and  the  mafs  or  body  of  the  common  people,  among 
whom  it  feems  to  have  had  its  lateft  credit,  are  now 
grown  as  much  alhamed  of  it  as  their  betters  j  opini- 
H  3  ons 
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ens  like  fafhions,  always  defcending  from  thofe  of 
quality  to'th'e  middle  fort,  and  t"hence  to  the  vulgar, 
where  at  length  they  are  dropped  and  vanifli. 

But  here  Twould  notbe  miftaken,  and  muft  there* 
fore  be  fo  bold  as  to  borrow  a  diftindion  from  the 
■writers  on  the  other  fide,  when  they  make  a  diffe- 
rence between  nominal  and  real  trinitarians.  I  hope 
no  reader  imagines  me  fo  weak  to  ftand  up  in  the  de- 
fence 6f  real  chriflianity,  fuch  as  ufed  in  primitive 
times  (if  we  may  believe  the  authors  in  thofe  ages)  to 
have  an  Influence  upon  mens  belief  and  adtions :  to 
offer  at  the  reftoring  of  that  would  indeed  be  a  wild 
projeift ;  it  would  be  to  dig  up  foundations ;  to  deflroy 
at  one  blow  all  the  wit,  and  half  the  learning  of  the 
kingdom ;  to  break  the  entire  frame  and  conftitution 
©f  things  J  to  ruin  trade,  extinguifh  arts  and  fciences, 
with  the  profeflbrs  of  them ;  in  fhort,  to  turn  our 
courts,  exchanges,  and  fhops  into  defarts ;  and  would 
fee  full  as  abfurd  as  the  propofal  of  Horace,  where  he 
advifes  the  Romans^  all  in  a  body,  to  leave  their  city, 
and  feek  a  new  feat  in  fome  remote  part  of  the  world, 
by  way  of  cure  for  the  corruption  of  their  manners. 

Therefore  I  think  this  caution  was  in  itfelf  altoge- 
ther unneceffary,  (which  I  have  inferted  only  to  pre- 
vent all  poflibility  of  cavilling)  fince  every  candid  rea- 
der will  cafily  underftand  my  difcourfe  to  be  intended 
only  in  defence  of  nominal  chriftianity,  the  other  hav- 
ing been  for  forrie  time  wholly  laid  afide  by  general 
confent,  as  utterly  inconfiflent  withourprefent  fchemes 
of  v/ealth  and  power. 

But  why  we  fiiould  therefore  cafl  off  the  name  and 
title  of  chriftiansj  although  the  general  opinion  and  re- 

folution 
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folution  be  fo  violent  for  it,  I  confefs  I  cannot  (with 
fubmiflion)  apprehend,  nor  is  the  confcquence  necef- 
fary.  However,  fince  the  undertakers  propofe  fuch 
wonderful  advantages  to  the  nation  by  this  projeft, 
and  advance  many  plaufible  objections  againft  the  fy- 
ftem  ofchriftianity,  I  fhall  briefly  confider  the  ftrength 
of  both,  fairly  allow  them  their  greateft  weight,  and 
offer  fuch  anfvi'crs  as  I  think  moft  reafonable.  After 
which  I  will  beg  leave  to  fliev/,  what  inconveniencies 
may  pofTibly  happen  by  fuch  an  innovation  in  thepre- 
fent  pofture  of  our  afi^airs. 

Firft,  one  great  advantage  propofed  by  the  abolifh- 
ingof  chrifxianity  is,  that  it  would  very  much  enlarge 
and  eftablifli  liberty  of  confcience,  that  great  bulwark 
©f  our  nation,  and  of  the  proteftant  religion,  whicl| 
is  ftill  too  much  limited  by  prieftcraft,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  good  intentions  of  the  legiflature,  as  we 
have  lately  found  by  a  fevere  inftance.  P'or  it  is  con- 
fidently reported,  that  two  young  gentlemen  of  real 
hopes,  bright  wit,  and  profound  judgment,  who,  up- 
on a  thorough  examination  of  caufes  and  effe(5ts,  and 
by  the  mere  force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the  leaft 
tindiure  of  learning,  having  made  a  difcovery,  that 
there  was  no  God,  and  generoufly  communicating 
their  thoughts  for  the  good  of  the  publick,  were  fome 
time  ago,  by  an  unparalleled  feverity,  and  upon  I 
know  not  what  obfolete  law,  broke  for  blafphemy. 
And  as  it  hath  been  wifely  obfervcd,  if  perfecution 
once  begins,  no  man  alive  knows  how  far  it  may  reach, 
or  where  it  will  end. 

In   anfwer  to  all  which,  with  deference  to  wifer 

judgments,  I  think  this  rather  {tews  the  neceflity  of 
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a  nominal  religion  among  us.  Great  wits  love  to  be 
free  with  the  higheft  objedls ;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
allowed  a  God  to  revile  or  renounce,  they  will  fpeak 
evil  of  dignities,  abufe  the  government,  and  refledl 
upon  the  miniftry  ;  which  I  am  fure  few  will  deny  to 
be  of  much  more  pernicious  confequence,  according 
to  the  faying  of  Tiberius,  deorum  offenfa  diis  cures.  As 
to  the  particular  fail  related,  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to 
argue  from  one  inftance,  perhaps  another  cannot  be 
produced  :  yet  (to  the  comfort  of  all  thofe  who  may  be 
apprehenfive  of  perfecution)  blafphemy  we  know  is 
freely  fpoken  a  million  of  times  in  every  coffee-houfe 
and  tavern,  or  where-ever  elfe  good  company  meet.  It 
muft  be  allowed  indeed,  that  to  break  an  englijh  free- 
born  officer  only  for  blafphemy,  was,  to  fpeak  the 
gentleft  of  fuch  an  adion,  a  very  high  flrain  of  abfo- 
lute  power.  Little  can  be  faid  in  excufe  for  the  ge- 
neral ;  perhaps  he  was  afraid  it  might  give  offence  to 
the  allies,  among  whom,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may 
be  the  cuflom  of  the  country  to  believe  a  God.  But 
if  he  argued,  as  fome  have  done,  upon  a  miflaken 
principle,  that  an  officer  who  is  guilty  of  fpeaking 
blafphemy,  may  fome  time  or  other  proceed  fo  far 
as  to  raife  a  mutiny,  the  confequence  is  by  no  means 
to  be  admitted  :  for  furely  the  commander  of  an  eng- 
lijh  army  is  like  to  be  but  ill  obeyed,  whofe  foldiers 
fear  and  reverence  him  as  little  as  they  do  a  Deity. 

It  is  further  objedted  againft  the  gofpel  fyftem,  that 
it  obliges  men  to  the  belief  of  things  too  difficult  for 
free-thinkers,  and  fuch  who  have  fhakenofFthe  pre- 
judices that  ufually  cling  to  a  confined  education.  To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  men  fhould  be  cautious  how  they 

raifc 
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raife  objections,  which  refled  upon  the  wifdom  of  the 
nation.  Is  not  every  body  freely  allowed  to  believe 
whatever  he  pleafeth,  and  to  publifh  his  belief  to  the 
world  whenever  he  thinks  fit,  efpecially  if  it  ferves  to 
ftrengthen  the  party,  which  is  in  the  right  ?  Would 
any  indifferent  foreigner,  who  fhould  read  the  trum- 
pery lately  written  by  *  Jfg'd,  Tindal^  Toland.,  Coward^ 
and  forty  more,  imagine  the  gofpel  to  be  our  rule  of 
ftith  and  confirmed  by  parliaments  ?  Does  any  man 
cither  believe,  or  fay  he  believes,  or  defire  to  have  ic 
thought  that  he  fays  he  believes  one  fyllable  of  the 
matter  ?  And  is  any  man  worfe  received  upon  that 
fcore,  or  does  he  find  his  want  of  nominal  faith  a  dif- 
advantage  to  him  in  the  purfuit  of  any  civil  or  military 
employment  ?  What  if  there  be  an  old  dormant  fla- 
tute  or  two  againft  him,  are  they  not  nowobfolete  to 
a  degree,  that  Empfon  and  Dudley  themfelves,  if  they 
were  now  alive,  would  find  it  impolfible  to  put  them 
in  execution. 

It  is  likewife  urged,  that  there  are  by  computation 
in  this  kingdom  above  ten  thoufand  parfons,  whofe 
revenues,  added  to  thofe  of  my  lords  the  bifhops, 
would  fuffice  to  maintain  at  leaft  two  hundred  young 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleafure,  and  free-thinking, 
enemies  to  prieftcraft,  narrow  principles,  pedantry, 
and  prejudices,  who  might  be  an  ornament  to  the 
court  and  town  :  and  then  again,  fo  great  a  number 
of  able  [bodied]  divines  might  be  a  recruit  to  our  fleet 

*  yijg'l  wrote  an  argument  to  T;Wii/'s  writings  were  blafph.;*- 

prove,  that  men  may  betranflated  mous  and  atheiftical. 

from  hence  into  eternal  life,  with-  Cojuard  M'trlti  the  mortality  of 
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and  armies.  This  indeed  appears  to  be  a  confidera- 
tion  of  fome  weight:  but  then,  on  the  other  fide, 
feveral  things  defcrve  to  be  confidered  likewife:  as 
firft,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  nccefiary,  that 
in  certain  tra6is  of  country,  liice  what  we  call  parilhes, 
there  fhould  be  one  man  at  leaft  of  abilities  to  read 
and  write.  Then  it  feems  a  v/rong  computation,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout  this  ifland  would 
be  large  enough  to  maintain  two  hundred  young  gen- 
tlemen, or  even  half  that  number,  after  the  prefent 
refined  way  of  living,  that  is,  to  allow  each  of  them 
fuch  a  rent,  as,  in  the  modern  form  of  fpeech,  would 
make  them  eafy.  But  ilili  there  is  in  this  proje<Sl:  a 
greater  mifchief  behind  ;  and  we  ought  to  beware  of 
the  woman's  folly,  who  kiiled  the  hen  that  every 
morning  laid  her  a  golden  egg.  For,  pray  what  would 
become  of  the  race  of  men  in  the  next  age,  if  we  had 
nothing  to  tiufl  to  befide  the  fcrophulous  confumptive 
produdtions  furniflied  by  our  men  of  wit  and  pleafure, 
when  having  fquandered  away  their  vigour,  health  and 
cftates,  they  are  forced,  by  fome  difagrceabie  mar- 
riage, to  piece  up  their  broken  fortunes,  and  entail 
rottennefs  and  politencfs  on  their  pofterity  ?  Now, 
here  are  ten  thoufand  perfons  reduced  by  the  wife  re- 
gulations of  Henry  the  eighth,  to  the  neceflity  of  a  low  ' 
diet,  and  a  moderate  exercife,  who  are  the  only  great 
reftorers  of  our  breed,  without  which  the  nation  would 
in  an  age  or  two  become  one  great  hofpital. 

Another  advantage  propofed  by  the  abolifhing  ©f 

chriftianity,    is  the  clear  gain  of  one  day  in  feven, 

which  is  now   entirely   loft,    and  confequently  the 

kingdom  one  feventh  lefs  confidcrable  in  trade,  bufi- 
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nefs,  and  pleafure  j  befides  the  lofs  to  the  publick  of 
fo  many  (lately  ftruf^ures  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerey,  v/hich  might  be  converted  into  play-houfes, 
market- houfes,  exchanges,  common  dormitories,  and 
©ther  publick  edifices. 

I  hope  I  fhall  be  forgiven  a  hard  virord  if  I  call  this 
a  cavil.  I  readily  own  there  hath  been  an  old  cuflom, 
time  out  of  mind,  for  people  to  aflemblc  in  the 
churches  every  Sunday^  and  that  fnops  are  flill  fre»- 
quentiy  (hut  up,  in  order,  as  it  is  conceived^  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  that  antient  prai^ice  ;  but  hovir 
this  can  prove  a  hindrance  to  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  is 
hard  to  imagine.  What  if  the  men  of  pleafure  are 
forced,  one  day  in  the  week,  to  game  at  home  in- 
ftead  of  ihc  chocolate-houfe  f  are  not  the  taverns  and 
coffee-honfes  open  ?  can  there  be  a  more  convenient 
feafon  for  taking  a  dofe  of  phyfick  I  arc  fewer  claps 
got  upon  Sundays  than  other  days  r  is  not  that  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  fum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs  ?  but  I 
would  fain  know,  hov/  it  can  be  pretended,  that  the 
churches  are  mifapplied  ?  where  are  more  appoint- 
ments and  rendezvoufes  of  gallantry  ?  where  more 
care  to  appear  in  the  foremoft  box,  with  greater 
advantage  of  drefs  ?  where  more  meetings  for  bufi- 
nefs ?  where  more  bargains  driven  of  all  forts  ?  and 
where  fo  many  conveniencies  or  incitements  to  fleep? 

There  is  one  advantage,  greater  than  any  of  the  - 
foregoing,  propofed  by  the  abolishing  of  chriftianitv  ; 
that   it   will  utterly  extinguifii   parties  among  us,  by 
removing  thofe  fa^^ious  di{lin<5iions  of  high  and  low- 
church,  of  whig  and  tory.,  prejhyterlan  and  church  of 

England, 
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England,  which  are  now  fo  many  grievous  clogs  up- 
on publick  proceedings,  and  are  apt  to  difpofe  men  to 
prefer  the  gratifying  themfelves  or  deprefling  their  ad- 
verfaries,  before  the  moft  important  intereft  of  the 
rtate. 

I  confefs,  if  it  were  certain,  that  fo  great  an  advan- 
tai^e  would  redound  to  the  nation  by  this  expedient,  I 
would  fubmit,  and  be  filent  :  but  will  any  man  fay, 
that  if  the  words  whoring,  drinking,  cheating,  lying, 
Jiealing,  were  by  a£l  of  parliament  ejected  out  of  the 
Engli/h  tongue  and  di6lionaries,  we  fhould  all  awake 
next  morning  chafle  and  temperate,  honeft  and  juft, 
and  lovers  of  truth.  Is  this  a  fair  confequence  ?  or  if 
the  phyficians  would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  words 
pox,  gout,  rheumatifm  andy/ow,  would  that  expedient 
ferve  like  {o  many  tali/mans  to  deftroy  the  difeafes 
themfelves  ?  are  party  and  faflion  rooted  in  men's 
hearts  no  deeper  than  phrafes  borrowed  from  religion, 
or  founded  upon  no  firmer  principles  ?  and  is  our  own 
lantTua^re  fo  poor,  that  v/e  cannot  find  other  terms  to 
exprefs  them  ?  are  envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition 
fuch  ill  nomenclators,  that  they  cannot  furnifh  appel- 
lations for  their  owners  ?  will  not  heydukes  and  mama' 
lakes,  rnandarins,  and  patjhavjs,  or  any  other  words 
formed  at  pleafure,  ferve  to  diftinguifh  thofe  who  are 
in  the  miniftry  from  others,  who  would  be  in  it  if  they 
could  ?  what,  for  inftance,  is  eafier  than  to  vary  the 
form  of  fpeech,  and  inftead  of  the  v/ord  church  make 
it  a  queftion  in  politicks,  whether  the  monument  be 
in  danger?  becaufe  religion  was  nearcft  at  hand  to 
furnifti  a  few  convenient  phrafes,  is  our  invention  fo 
barren,  we  can  find  no  other '  fuppofe,  for  argument 
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fake,  that  the  tories  favoured  Margarita  *,  the  labigs 
Mrs.  7ofts,  and  the  Trimmers  Valentini^  would  not 
Margaritians,  Toftions,  and  Valentiniansy  be  very  to- 
lerable marks  of  diftinfllon?  the  Prafmi  and  f^eniti^ 
two  moft  virulent  factions  in  //«//,  began  (if  I  remem- 
ber right)  by  a  diftindion  of  colours  in  ribbands  : 
and  we  might  contend  with  as  good  a  grace  about 
the  dignity  of  the  Hue  and  the  green^  which  would 
ferve  as  properly  to  divide  the  court,  the  parliament, 
and  the  kingdom  between  them,  as  any  terms  of  art 
whatfoever  borrowed  from  religion.  And  therefore  I 
think  there  is  little  force  in  this  objedion  againft  chri- 
ftianity,  or  profped  of  fo  great  an  advantage  as  is 
propofed  in  the  abolifhing  of  it. 

It  is  again  objecled,  as  a  very  abfurd  ridiculous  cuf- 
tom,  that  a  fett  of  men  fhould  be  fuffered,  much  lefs 
employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  feven  againft 
the  lawfulnefs  of  thofe  methods  moft  in  ufe  towards 
the  purfuit  of  greatnefs,  riches,  and  pleafure,  which 
are  the  conftant  pra£lice  of  all  men  alive  on  the  other 
fix.  But  this  objedion  is,  I  think,  a  little  unworthy 
fo  refined  an  age  as  ours.  Let  us  argue  this  matter 
calmly :  I  appeal  to  the  breaft  of  any  polite  free- 
thinker, whether  in  the  purfuit  of  gratifying  a  predo- 
minant paffion,  he  hath  not  always  felt  a  wonderful 
incitement  by  reflecting,  it  was  a  thing  forbidden ; 
and  therefore  we  fee,  in  order  to  cultivate  this  tafte 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation  hath  taken  fpecial  care,  that 
the  ladies  fhould  be  furniftied  with  prohibited  filks, 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine.     And  indeed  it 

*  Italian  fingers  then  in  vogue  :    Maigarita  was  afterwards  married 
t«  Dr,  Pepufcbe, 
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Were  to  be  wifl^ed,  that  fome  other  prohibitions  were 
promoted,  in  order  to  improve  the  pleafures  of  the 
town  J  which,  for  want  of  fuch  expedients,  begin  al- 
ready, as  I  am  told,  to  flag  and  grow  languid,  giving 
way  daily  to  cruel  inroads  from  the  fpleen. 

It  is  likewife  propofed  as  a  great  advantage  to  the 
publick,  that  if  we  once  difcard  the  fyftem  of  the  gof- 
pel  all  religion  will  of  courfe  be  banifhed  for  ever, 
and  confequently  along  with  it  thofe  grievous  preju- 
dices of  education,  which,  under  the  names  of  virtue, 
confcience,  honour,  juflice,  and  the  like,  are  fo  apt  to 
difturb  the  peace  of  human  minds,  and  the  notions 
whereof  are  fo  hard  to  be  eradicated  by  right  reafon 
or  free-thinking,  fometimes  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  our  lives. 

Here  firfl  I  obferve,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
a  phrafe,  that  the  world  is  once  grown  fond  of, 
though  the  occafion  which  firfl:  produced  it  be  en- 
tirely taken  away.  For  feveral  years  pafl-,  if  a  man 
had  but  an  ill-favoured  nofe,  the  deep  thinkers  of  the 
age  would  fome  way  or  other  contrive  to  impute  the 
caufe  to  the  prejudice  of  his  education.  From  this 
fountain  are  faid  to  be  derived  all  our  foolifli  notiona^ 
of  juflrice,  piety,  love  of  our  country  ;  all  our  opi- 
nions of  God  or  a  future  ftate,  heaven,  hell,  and  the 
like :  and  there  might  formerly  perhaps  have  been 
fome  pretence  for  this  charge.  But  fo  efFedlual  care 
hath  been  fmce  taken  to  remove  ihofe  prejudices,  by 
an  entire  change  in  the  methods  of  education,  that 
(with  honour  I  mention  it  to  our  polite  innovators) 
the  young  gentlemen,  who  are  now  on  the  fcene, 
feem  not  to  have  the  kafl:  tindure  left  of  thofe  infu- 

fions. 
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fions,  or  firing  of  thofe  weeds ;  and  by  confequdnce 
the  reafon  for  aboliniing  nominal  chriftianity  upon 
that  pretext,  is  wholly  ceafed. 

For  the  reft,  it  may  perhaps  admit  a  controvcrfy, 
whether  the  banifliing  all  notions  of  religion  whatfo- 
cver  would  be  convenient  for  the  vulgar.  Not  that  I 
am  in  the  leaft  of  opinion  with  thofe,  who  hold  reli- 
gion to  have  been  the  invention  of  politicians  to  keep 
the  lower  part  of  the  world  in  awe  by  the  fear  of  in' 
vifible  powers;  unlefs  mankind  were  then  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now  :  for  I  look  upon  the  mafs 
or  body  of  people  here  in  England  to  be  as  free- 
thinkers, that  is  to  fay,  as  ftaunch  unbelievers  as  any 
of  the  higheft  rank.  But  I  conceive  fome  fcat- 
tered  notions  about  a  fuperior  power  to  be  of  fingular 
ufe  for  the  common  people,  as  furniftiing  excellent 
materials  to  keep  children  quiet  when  they  grow  peev- 
ifh,  and  providing  topicks  of  amufement  in  a  tedious 
winter-night. 

Laftly,  It  is  propofed,  as  a  fingular  advantage,  that 
the  abolifliing  of  chriftianity  will  very  much  contribute 
to  the  uniting  of  pretejiants^  by  enlarging  the  terms  of 
communion,  fo  as  to  take  in  all  forts  of  dijfeittersy 
who  are  now  fhut  out  of  the  pale  upon  account  of  a 
few  ceremonies,  which  all  fides  confefs  to  be  things 
indifferent :  that  this  alone  will  effe(5lually  anfwer  the 
great  ends  of  a  fcheme  for  comprehenfion  by  opening 
a  large  noble  gate,  at  which  all  bodies  may  enter : 
whereas  the  chaffering  with  dijfenters,  and  dodging 
about  this  or  the  other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening 
a  few  wickets,  and  leaving  them  at  jar,  by  which  no 
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more  than  one  can  get  in  a  time,  and  that  not  with- 
out ftooping,  and  fideling,  and  fqueezing  his  body. 

To  all  this  I  anfwer,  that  there  is  one  darling  incli- 
nation of  mankind,  which  ufually  afFeds  to  be  a  re- 
tainer to  religion,  though  fhe  be  neither  its  parent,  its 
god-mother,  or  its  friend  ;  I  mean  the  fpiritofoppo- 
fition,  that  lived  long  before  chriftianity,  and  can  eafily 
fubfift  without  it.  Let  us,  for  inftance,  examine  where- 
in the  oppofition  of  fe<Saries  among  us  confifts ;  we 
fhall  find  chriftianity  to  have  no  fhare  in  it  at  all. 
Does  the  gofpel  any  where  prefcribe  a  ftarched  fqueez- 
ed  countenance,  a  ftiff  formal  gait,  a  Angularity  of 
manners  and  habit,  or  any  afFeded  modes  of  fpeech 
different  from  the  reafonable  part  of  mankind  ?  Yet, 
if  chriftianity  did  not  lend  its  name  to  ftand  in  the 
gap,  and  to  employ  or  divert  thefe  humours,  they  muft 
of  neceflity  be  fpent  in  contraventions  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  difturbance  of  the  publick  peace.  There 
is  a  portion  of  enthufiafm  afllgned  to  every  nation, 
which  if  it  hath  not  proper  objects  to  work  on,  will 
burft  out,  and  fet  all  in  a  flame.     If  the  quiet  of  a 
ftate  can  be  bought  by  only  flinging  men  a  few  cere- 
monies to  devour,  it  is  a  pnrchafe  no  wife  man  would 
refufe.     Let  the  maftiffs  amufe  themfelves  with  a 
Iheep's  (kin  fluffed  with  hay,  provided  it  will  keep 
them  from  worrying  the  flock.     The  inftitution  of 
convents  abroad  feems  in  one  point  a  ftrain  of  great 
wifdom,  there  being  few  irregularities  in  human  paf- 
fions,  that  may  not  have  recourfe  to  vent  themfelves 
in  fome  of  thofe  orders,  which  are  fo  many  retreats  for 
the  fpeculative,  the  melancholy,  the  proud,  the  filent, 

the 
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tlie  politick,  and  the  morofe,  to  fpend  themfelves,  and 
evaporate  the  obnoxious  particles  j  for  each  of  whom 
we  in  this  ifland  are  forced  to  provide  a  feveral  fedl  of 
religion,  to  keep  them  quiet ;  and  whenever  chriftia- 
nity  {hall  be  aboliOied,  the  Icgiflature  muft  find  fome 
other  expedient  to  employ  and  entertain  them.  For 
what  imports  it  how  large  a  gate  you  open,  if  there 
will  be  always  left  a  number,  who  place  a  pride  and  a 
merit  in  refufing  to  enter  ? 

Having  thus  confidered  the  mofl  important  objeC' 
tions  againft  chriftianity,  and  the  chief  advantages 
propofed  by  the  abolifhing  thereof;  I  fhall  now  with 
equal  deference  and  fubmiflion  to  wifer  judgments,  as 
before,  proceed  to  mention  a  few  inconveniencies  that 
may  happen,  if  the  gofpel  fhould  be  repealed,  which 
perhaps  the  proje(51;ors  may  not  have  fufficiently  con- 
fidered. 

^And  firft,  I  am  very  fenfible  how  much  the  gentle- 
men of  wit  and  pleafure  are  apt  to  murmur,  and  be 
choaked  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  daggled -tail  parfons, 
who  happen  to  fall  in  their  way,  and  ofFend  their 
eyes  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  thefe  wife  reformers  do 
not  confider,  what  an  advantage  and  felicity  it  is  for 
great  wits  to  be  always  provided  with  obje6ls  of  fcorn 
and  contempt,  in  order  to  exercife  and  improve  their 
talents,  and  divert  their"  fpleen  from  falling  on  each 
other,  or  on  themfelves,  efpecially  when  all  this  may 
be  done  without  the  leaft  imaginable  danger  to  .their 
perfons. 

And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature : 
if  chriftianity  were  once  abolifhed,  how  could  the  free- 

VoL.  Ill,  I  thinkers. 
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thinkers,  the  ftrong  reafoners,  and  the  men  of  pr(y- 
found  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  fubjedt  fo  cal- 
culated, in  all  points,  whereon  to  difplay  their  abili- 
ties ?  what  wonderful  produdions  of  wit  fhould  we 
he  deprived  of  from  thofe,  whofe  genius  by  continual 
praflice  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and 
invedlives  againft  religion,  and  would  therefore  never 
be  able  to  fhine  and  diftinguifh  themfelves  upon  any 
other  fubjecl  ?  we  are  daily  complaining  of  the  great 
decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take  away 
the  greatef},  perhaps  the  only  topick  we  have  left  ? 
who  would  ever  have  fufpecSled  jffgil  for  a  wit,  or 
Toland  for  a  philofopher,  if  the  inexhau.Tible  ftock  of 
chriftianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them  with- 
materials  ?  what  other  fubjeft  through  all  art  or  na* 
ture  could  have  produced  T'wdal  for  a  profound  au- 
thor, or  furnifhed  him  with  readers  ?  it  is  the  wife 
choice  of  the  fubjeil  that  alone  adorns  and  diflinguifheo 
the  writer.  For,  had  an  hundred  fuch  pens  as  thefe 
been  employed  on  the  fide  of  religion,  they  would 
have  immediately  funk  into  fiknce  and  oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundlefs,  or  my  fears 
altogether  imaginary,  that  the  abolifhing  of  chriftia- 
nity  may  perhaps  bring  the  church  in  danger,  or  at 
leaft  put  the  fenate  to  the  trouble  of  another  fecuring 
vote,  I  defire  I  may  not  be  miflaken  ;  I  am  far  from^ 
prefuming  to  afErm  or  think  that  the  church  is  in  dan- 
ger at  prefent,  or  as  things  now  fland  ;  but  we  know 
not  how  foon  it  may  be  fo,  when  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion is  repealed.  As  plaufible  as  this  projed  feems, 
there  may  be  a  dangerous  defign  lurking  under  it.  No- 
thing 
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thino-  can  be  more  notorious,  than  that  the  athei/l^^ 
'de'tjls^  fociniam^  antl-trimtarians^  and  other  fub-divi- 
fions  of  free-thinkers,  are  perfons  of  little  zeal  for 
the  prefent  ecclefiaflical  eftablifhment :  their  declared 
opinion  is  repealing  the  facramental  teft ;  they  are 
very  indifferent  with  regard  to  ceremonies ;  nor  da 
they  hold  the  jus  dtvinnm  of  epifcopacy :  therefore 
this  may  be  intended  as  one  politick  fiep  towards  al- 
terinor  the  conllitution  of  the  church  eftablifhed,  and 
fetting  up  prejbytery  in  the  ftead,  which  I  leave  to  bff 
further  confidered  by  thofe  at  the  helm. 

In  the  laft  place,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  plain, 
than  that  by  this  expedient  we  (hall  run  into  the  evil 
we  chiefly  pretend  to  avoid :  and  that  the  abolifnmenc 
of  the  chr'ijlian  religion  will  be  the  readieft  courfe  we 
can  take  to  introduce  popery.  And  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  this  opinion,  becaufe  we  know  it  hath  been 
the  conftant  practice  of  t\\Q  jejuits  to  fend  over  emifla- 
ries  with  inftrucEtions  to  perlonate  themfelves  members 
of  the  feveral  prevailing  fefts  among  us.  So  it  is  re- 
corded, that  they  have  at  fundry  times  appeared  in  the 
guife  o'i prejbyter'tans^  anahapufts^  independents^  and  qua- 
kers^  according  as  any  of  thefe  were  mofl  in  credit  j 
fo,  fmce  the  fafhion  hath  been  taken  up  of  exploding 
religion,  the  popijh  miflionaries  have  not  been  wanting 
to  mix  with  the  free-thinkers ;  among  whom  Tolandy 
the  great  oracle  of  the  anti-chrijHans,  is  an  Irijh  prieft, 
the  fon  of  an  Iri/J)  pried  ;  and  the  mofl:  learned  and 
ingenious  author  of  a  book  called  the  rights  of  the 
chrijiian  church,  was  in  a  proper  juncture  reconciled  to 
the  Romijh  faith,  whofe  true  fon,  as  appears  by  a  him- 
I  2  dred 
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dred  paflages  in  his  treatife,  he  ftill  continues.  Per- 
haps  I  could  add  fome  others  to  the  number;  but  the 
fedl  is  beyond  difpute,  and  the  reafoning.  they  proceed> 
by  is  right ;  for  fuppofing  chriftianity  to  be  extin- 
guiftied,  the  people  will  never  be  at  eafe  till  they  find 
out  fome  other  method  of  worfhip  ;  which  will  as  in- 
fallibly produce  fuperftition,  as  fuperftition  will  end  in 
popery. 

And  therefore,  if,  notwithflanding  all  I  have  faidy 
it  ftill  be  thought  neceflary  to  have  a  bill  brought  in 
for  repealing  chriftianity,  I  would  humbly  offer  an  a^ 
mendment,  that  inftead  of  the  word  chriftianity  may 
be  put  religion  in  general,  which  I  conceive  will  much 
better  anfwer  all  the  good  ends  propofed  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  it.  For  as  k)ng  as  we  leave  in  being  a  God 
and  his  providence,  with  all  the  neceflary  confequen- 
ces,  which  curious  and  inquifitive  men  will  be  apt  to 
draw  from  fuch  pr^mifes,  we  do  not  ftrike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil,  though  we  fhould  ever  fo  eff'e<£tually  anni- 
hilate the  prefent  fcheme  of  the  gofpel :  for,  ©f  what 
life  is  freedom  of  thought,  if  it  will'  not  produce  free- 
dom of  action,  which  is  the  fole  end,  how  remote 
foever  in  appearance,  of  all  objedions  againft  chri- 
ftianity ?  and  therefore,  the  free-thinkers  confider  it 
as  a  fort  of  edifice,  wherein  all  the  parts  have  fuch 
a  mutual  dependance  on  each  other,  that  if  you  hap- 
pen to  pull  out  one  fingle  nail,  the  whole  fabrick  mufl: 
fall  to  the  ground.  This  was  happily  expreffed  by 
him,  who  had  heard  of  a  text  brought  for  proof  of  the 
trinity,  which  in  an  ancient  manufcript  was  differently 
iread  j  he  thereupon  immediately  took  the  hint,  and 
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ty  a  fudden  deduiSlion  of  a  \ong* foriies  mo.ft  logically- 
concluded  :  why,  if  it  be  as  you  fay,  I  may  fafely 
whore  and  drink  on,  and  defy  the  parfon.  Frora 
which,  and  many  the  like  inftances  cafy  to  be  pro- 
duced, I  think  nothing  can  be  more  manifeft,  than 
that  the  quarrel  is  not  againft  any  particular  points  of 
hard  digeliion  in  the  chriflian  fyftem,  but  againft  re- 
ligion in  general,  which,  laying  reftraints  on  human 
nature,  is  fuppofed  the  great  enemy  to  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  a£tion. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  it  fhall  ft  ill  be  thought  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church  and  ftate,  that  chriftianity  be 
abolifhed,  I  conceive,  however,  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  defer  the  execution  to  a  time  of  peace,  and 
not  venture  in  this  conjuncfture  to  difoblige  our  allies, 
who,  as  it  falls  out,  are  all  chriftians,  and  many  of 
them,  by  the  prejudices  of  their  education,  fo  bigottedy 
as  to  place  a  fort  of  pride  in  the  appellation.  If,  upon 
being  rejedled  by  them,  we  are  to  truft  to  an  alliance 
with  the  Turk,  we  ftiall  find  ourfelves  much  deceived; 
for,  as  he  is  too  remote,  and  generally  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Perfmn  emperor,  fo  his  people  would 
be  more  fcandalized  at  our  infidelity,  than  our  chri- 
ftian  neighbours.  For  the  Turks  are  not  only  ftri£t 
obfervers  of  religious  worfhip,  but,  what  is  worfe,  be- 
lieve a  God  ;  which  is  more  than  is  required  of  us, 
even  while  we  preferve  the  name  of  chriftians. 

To  conclude  :  whatever  fome  may  think  of  the 
great  advantages  to  trade,  by  this  favourite  fcheme, 

*  A  joritei  differs  from  a  fyllo-      this   figure   may  be   feen  lajobk 
gifm,  in  tliat  it  takes  only  the  mi-      Bitll,  Vol,  VI.  p.  173. 
iiior  propolition.     An  example  of 
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I  do  very  much  apprehend,  that  in  fix  months  time 
after  the  a£l  is  part  for  the  extirpation  of  the  gofpel, 
the  Bank  and  Eajl-India  flock  may  faJl  at  leaft  one 
per  cent.  And  fince  that  is  fifty  times  more  than 
ever  the  wifdom  of  our  age  thought  fit  to  venture 
for  the  prefervation  of  chriftianity,  there  is^  no  reafon 
we  fhould  be  at  fo  great  a  lofs,  merely  for  the  fake 
©f  dsftroying  it» 
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FOR    THE 

Advancement  of  Religion 

AND    THE 

Reformation   of   Manners. 

BY  A  PERSON  OF  QUALITY. 
Written  in  the  Year  i  709. 

To  the  Countefs  of  Berkley*. 


Madam, 

MY  intention  in  prefixing  your  ladyfhip's  name, 
is  not,  after  the  common  form,  to  defire  your 
prote<Stion  of  the  following  papers ;  which  I  take  to 
be  a  very  unreafonable  requefi  ;  fmce  by  being  in- 
fcribed  to  your  ladyfhip,  though  without  your  know- 
ledge, and  from  a  concealed  hand,  you  cannot  recom- 
mend them  without  fufpicion  of  partiality.  My  real 
defign  is,  Iconfefs,  the  very  fame  I  have  often  deteft- 
ed  in  moft  dedications ;  that  of  publifhing  your  praifes 
to  the  world  j  not  ^pon  the  fubjecSl  of  your  noble 
birth,  for  I  know  others  as  noble  ;  or  of  the  greatnefs 
of  your  fortune,  for  I  know  others  far  greater ;  or  of 
that  beautiful  race  (the  images  of  their  parents)  which 

t  This  excellent  lady  was  EU-      Noel,  vifcount  Campdeti,  and  fifler 
xai((h,    tlje  daughter  of  Bfiftiji      to  Edward  earl  ot  Gaimborcugk. 
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calls  you  mother  ;  for  even  this  may  perhaps  have 
been  equalled  in  fome  other  age  or  country.  Befides, 
none  of  thefe  advantages  do  derive  any  accomplifti- 
ments  to  the  owners,  but  ferve  at  beft  only  to  adorn 
what  they  really  poflefs.  What  I  intend,  is  your 
piety,  truth,  good  fenfe,  and  good  nature,  affability, 
and  charity ;  wherein  I  wifti  your  ladyfhip  had  many 
equals,  or  any  fuperiors  ;  and  I  wifh  I  could  fay,  I 
Jcnew  them  too,  for  then  your  Jadyfhip  might  have 
had  a  chance  to  efcape  this  addrefs.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  think  it  highly  neceffary,  for  the  intereft  of 
virtue  and  religion,  that  the  whole  kingdom  ihould 
be  informed  in  fome  parts  of  your  charader :  for  in- 
ftance,  that  the  eafieft  and  politeft  converfation,  join- 
ed '  with  the  trueft  piety,  may  be  obferved  in  your 
]ady{hip,  in  as  great  perfedlion  as  they  were  ever  ken 
apart  in  any  other  perfons.  That  by  your  prudence 
and  management  under  feveral  difadvantages,you  have 
prefer ved  the  lufire  of  thajt  moft  noble  family,  into 
which  you  are  grafted,  and  which  the  unmeafurable 
profufion  of  anceftors  for  many  generations  had  too 
much  eclipfed.  Then,  how  happily  you  perform  e- 
very  office  of  life,  to  which  providence  hath  called 
you  :  in  the  education  of  thofe  two  incomparable 
daughters,  whofe  conduft  is  fo  univerfally  admired  ; 
in  every  duty  of  a  prudent,  complying,  affedlionate 
wife ;  in  that  care  which  defceflds  to  the  meaneft  of 
your  domefiicks ;  and  laftly,  in  that  endlefs  bounty 
to  the  poor,  and  difcretion  where  to  diftribute  it.  I 
infill:  on  my  opinion,  that  it  is  of  importance  for  the 
publick  to  know  this  and  a  great  deal  more  of  your 
ladvlhip;  yet  whoever  goes  about  to  inform  themj 

fhall. 
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(hall,  inftead  of  finding  credit,  perhaps  be  cenfured 
for  a  flatterer.  To  avoid  fo  ufual  a  reproach,  I  de- 
clare this  to  be  no  dedication,  but  merely  an  intro- 
du£lion  to  a  propofal  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  morals,  by  tracing,  however  imperfe<aiy,  fome 
few  lineaments  in  the  charader  of  a  lady,  who  hath 
fpent  all  her  life  in  the  pradlice  and  promotion  of 
both. 

MONG  all  the  fchemes  ofFered  to  the  publick 
-  in  this  projeding  age,  I  have  obferved,  with 
fome  difpleafure,  that  there  have  never  been  any  for 
the  improvement  of  religion  and  morals :  which,  be- 
fides  the  piety  of  the  defign  from  the  confequence  of 
fuch  a  reformation  in  a  future  life,  would  be  the  beft 
natural  means  for  advancing  the  publick  felicity  of  the 
ftate,  as  well  as  the  prefent  happinefs  of  every  indi- 
vidual. For,  as  much  as  faith  and  morality  are  de- 
clined among  us,  I  am  altogether  confident,  they 
might,  in  a  (hort  time,  and  with  no  very  great  trou- 
ble, be  raifed  to  as  high  a  perfedion  as  numbers  are 
capable  of  receiving.  Indeed,  the  method  is  fo  eafy 
and  obvious,  and  fome  prefent  opportunities  fo  good, 
that  in  order  to  have  this  project  reduced  to  pradice, 
there  feems  to  want  nothing  more  than  to  put  thofe  in 
mind,  who  by  their  honour,  duty,  and  intereft,  are 
chiefly  concerned. 

But  becaufe  it  is  idle  to  propofe  remedies,  before 
we  are  afllired  of  the  difeafe,  or  to  be  in  fear  till  we 
are  convinced  of  the  danger  ;  I  fhall  firft  fhew  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  nation  is  extremely  corrupted  in  religion 

and 
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and  morals ;  and  then  I  will  ofFer  a  Ihort  fchcrnc  for 
the  reformation  of  both. 

As  to  the  firft,  I  know  it  is  reckoned  but  a  form  of 
fpeech,  when  divines  complain  of  the  wickednefs  of 
the  age :  however,  I  believe  upon  a  fair  comparifon 
with  other  times  and  countries,  it  would  be  found 
an  undoubted  truth. 

For  firft-,  to  deliver  nothing  but  plain  matter  of  fa^ 
without  exaggeration  or  fatire,  I  fuppofe  it  will  be 
granted,  that  hardly  one  in  an  hundred  among  our 
people  of  quality  or  gentry  appears  to  act  by  any 
principle  of  religion ;  that  great  numbers  of  them  do 
entirely  difcard  it,  and  are  ready  to  own  their  dif- 
belief  of  all  revelation  in  ordinary  difcourfe.  Nor  is 
the  cafe  much  better  among  the  vulgar,  efpecially  in 
great  towns,  where  the  profanenefs  and  ignorance 
of  handicraftfmen,  fmall  traders,  fervants,  and  the  like, 
are  to  a  degree  very  hard  to  be  imagined  greater. 
Then,  it  is  obferved  abroad,  that  no  race  of  mortals 
hath  fo  little  fenfe  of  religion  as  the  Englljh  foldiers ; 
to  confirm  which,  I  have  been  often  told  by  great 
officers  of  the  army,  that  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
their  acquaintance  they  could  not  recolledt  three  of 
their  profeffion,  who  feemed  to  regard  or  believe  one 
fyllable  of  the  gofpel :  and  the  fame  at  leafl  may  be 
affirmed  of  the  fieet.  The  confequences  of  all  which 
upon  the  actions  of  men  are  equally  manifeft.  They 
never  go  about,  as  in  former  times,  to  hide  or  palli- 
ate their  vices,  but  expofe  them  freely  to  view,  like 
any  other  common  occurrences  of  life,  without  the 
leaft  reproach  from  the  world  or  themfelves.     For 
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inftance,  any  man  will  tell  you  he  intends  to  be  drunk 
this  evening,  or  was  fo  laft  night,  with  as  little  ce- 
remony or  ("cruple,  as  he  would  tell  you  the  time  of 
the  day.     He  will  let  you  know  he  is  going  to  a 
wench,  or  that  he  has  got  a  clap,  with  as  much  in- 
differency,  as  he  would  a  piece  of  publicknews.    He 
will  fwear,  curfc,   or   blafpheme,  without   the  lead 
paffion  or  provocation.     And  though  all  regard  for  re- 
putation is  not  quite  laid  afide  in  the  other  fcx,  it  is 
however  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  very  few  among  them 
feem  to  think  virtue  and  conduct  of  any  neceflity  for 
preferving  it.     If  this  be  not  fo,  how  comes  it  to  pafs, 
that  women  of  tainted  reputations  find  the  fame  coun- 
tenance and  reception  in  publick  places  with  thofe  of 
the  niceft  virtue,  who   pay  and   receive  vifits  from 
them  without  any  manner  of  fcruple  ;  which  proceed- 
ino-,  as  it  is  not  very  old  among  us,  fo  I  take  it  to  be 
of  the  moft  pernicious  confequence :  it  looks  like  a 
fort  of  compounding  between  virtue  and  vice,  as  if  a 
woman  were  allowed  to  be  vicious,    provided  {he  be 
not  a  profligate;  as  if  there  were  a  certain  point, 
where  o-allantry  ends,  and  infamy  begins ;  or  that  an 
hundred  criminal  amours  were  not  as  pardonable  as 
half  a  fcore. 

Befides  thofe  corruptions  already  mentioned.  It 
would  be  endlcfs  to  enumerate  fuch  as  arife  from  the 
excefs  of  play  or  gaming :  the  cheats,  the  quarrels, 
the  oaths,  and  blafphemies,  among  the  men;  among 
the  women,  the  negled  of  houfliold  affairs,  the  unli- 
mited freedoms,  the  undecent  paffion,  and  laflly,  the 
known  inlet  to  all  lewdnefs,  when  after  an  ill  run  the 
prfon  mull  anfwer  the  defeds  of  the  purfe :  the  rule 
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on  fuch  occafions  holding  true  in  play,  as  it  does  in 

lav/  ;  quod  non  halet  in  crumena^  luat  in  corpore. 

But  all  thefe  are  trifles  in  comparifon,  if  we  ftep  in- 
to other  fcenes,  and  confider  the  fraud  and  cozenage 
of  trading  men  and  (liop  keepers ;  that  infatiable  gulph 
of  injuftice  and  oppreffion,  the  law;  the -open  traffick 
for  all  civil  and  military  employments  (I  wifhitrefted 
there  t  (without  the  leaft  r-egard  to  merit  or  qualifi- 
cations ;  the  corrupt  management  of  men  in  office  ; 
the  many  deteBable  abufes  in  chufing  thofe,  who  re- 
•prefent  the  people  ;  with  the  management  of  interefts 
and  fadions  among  the  reprefentatives :  to  which  I 
muft  be  bold  to  add,  the  ignorance  of  fome  of  the 
lower  clergy ;  the  mean  fervile  temper  of  others  ;  the 
pert  pragmatical  demeanour  of  feveral  young  fiagers 
in  divinity,  upon  their  firfl:  producing  themfelves  into 
the  world  ;  with  many  other  circumftances  needlefs, 
or  rather  invidious  to  mention  ,  which  falling  in  with 
the  corruptions  already  related,  have,  however  unjuft- 
3j,  almoft  rendered  the  whole  order  contemptible. 

This  is  a  fliort  view  of  the  general  depravity  among 
us,  without  entering  into  particulars,  which  would  be 
an  endlefs  labour.  Now,  as  univerfal  and  deep-rooted 
as  thefe  appear  to  be,  I  am  utterly  deceived,  if  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  might  not  be  applied  to  moft  of  them  ; 
neither  am  I  at  prefent  upon  a  wild  fpeculative  project:, 
but  fuch  a  one  as  may  be  eafily  put  in  execution. 

For,  while  the  prerogative  of  giving  all  employ- 
ments continues  in  the  crown,  either  immediately, 
or  by  fubordination,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  prince  to 

+  Tirhaps  the  author  intended  »  intimate  that  ;t  extended  toecclefi- 

t  make 
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raalce  piety  and  virtue  become  the  fafhion  of  the  age,, 
if  at  the  lame  time  he  would  make  them  necellary  qua- 
lifications for  favour  and  preferment. 

It  is  clear  from  prefent  experience,  that  the  bare  ex- 
ample of  the  beft  prince  will  not  have  any  mighty  in- 
fluence, where  the  age  is  very  corrupt.  For,  whea 
was  there  ever  a  better  prince  on  the  throne  than  the 
prefent  queen  ?  I  do  not  talk  of  her  talent  for  govern- 
ment, her  love  of  the  people,  or  any  other  qualities 
that  are  purely  regal  j  but  her  piety,  charity,  temper- 
ance, conjugal  love,  and  whatever  oiher  virtues  do 
beft  adorn  a  private  life  j  wherein,  without  queftion  or 
flattery,  fhe  hath  no  fuperior :  yet  neither  will  it  be 
fatire  or  peevilh  invective  to  aflirm,  that  infidelity  and 
vice  are  not  m^uch  diminifhed  fincc  her  coming  to  the 
crown,  nor  will,  in  probability,  till  more  efFedual  re- 
medies be  provided. 

Thus  human  nature  feems  to  lie  under  the  dlfad- 
vantage,  that  the  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince 
•will  in  time  corrupt  an  age  j  but  the  example  of  a 
good  one  will  not  be  fufEcient  to  reform  it  without 
further  endeavours.  Princes  rauft  therefore  fupply 
this  defed  by  a  vigorous  exercife  of  that  authority, 
which  the  law  has  left  them,  by  making  it  every  man's 
intcreft  and  honour  to  cultivate  religion  and  virtue^ 
by  rendering  vice  a  difgrace,,  and  the  certain  ruin  to 
preferment  or  prctenfions :  all  which  they  fiiould  firft 
attempt  in  their  own  courts  and  families.  For  inftance, 
might  not  the  queen's  domefticks  of  the  middle  and 
lower  fort  be  obliged,  upon  penalty  of  fulpenfion  or 
lofs  of  their  employments,  to  a  conftant  weekly  at- 
tendance on  the  fervice  of  the  church  ;  to  a  decent  be- 

feaV'ioiC 
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haviour  in  it ;  to  receive  the  facrament  four  times  a 
year ;  to  avoid  fwearing  and  irreligious  prophane  dif- 
courfes  ;  and  to  the  appearance  at  leaft  of  temperance 
and  chaftity  ?  might  not  the  care  of  ail  this  be  com- 
mitted to  the  ftridtinfpeflion  of  proper  officers?  might 
not  thofe  of  higher  rank  and  nearer  accefs  to  her  ma- 
iefty  receive  her  own  commands  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  be  countenanced  or  disfavoured  according  asthev 
obey  ?  might  not  the  queen  lay  her  injun<5tions  on  the 
bifhops,  and  other  great  men  of  undoubted  piety,  to 
make  diligent  enquiry,  and  give  her  notice,  if  any 
perfon  about  her  fliould  happen  to  be  of  libertine  prin- 
ciples or  morals  ?  might  not  all  thofe,  who  enter  up- 
on any  office  in  her  majefty's  family,  be  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  parallel  with  that  again  ft  fimony,  which 
is  adminiftered  to  the  clergy?  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  if  thefe  or  the  like  proceedings  were  duly  ob- 
ferved,  morality  and  religion  would  foon  become  fa- 
shionable court  virtues,  and  be  taken  up  as  the  only 
methods  to  get  or  keep  employments  there  -,  which 
alone  would  have  mighty  influence  upon  many  of  the 
nobility  and  principal  gentry. 

But,  if  the  like  methods  were  purfued  as  far  as  pof* 
fible  with  regard  to  thofe,  who  are  in  the  great  em- 
ployments of  Hate,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  genera! 
a  reformation  they  might  in  time  produce  among  us* 
For  if  piety  and  virtue  v/ere  once  reckoned  qualifica* 
tions  necefTary  to  preferment,  every  man  thus  endow- 
ed, when  put, into  great  Nations,  would  readily  imi- 
tate the  queen's  example  in  the  diRribution  of  all  offi- 
ces in  his  difpofal ;  efpecially  if  any  apparent  tranf- 
greflion  through  favour  or  partiality  would  be  imputed 

t« 
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to  him  for  a  mifdemeanor,  by  which  he  muft  certain- 
ly forfeit  his  favour  and  ftation  :  and  there  being  fuch 
oreat  numbers  in  employment,  fcattered  through  every 
town  and  county  in  this  kingdom,  if  all  thefe  were 
exemplary  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  things  would 
foon  take  a  new  face,  and  religion  receive  a  mighty 
cncoura2;ement :  nor  would  the  publick  weal  be  lels 
advanced  ;  fmce  of  nine  offices  in  ten  that  are  ill  exe- 
cuted, the  defeat  is  not  in  capacity  or  undcrflanding, 
but  in  common  honeHy.     I  know  no  employment, 
for  which  piety  difqualifies  any  man  ;  and  if  it  did,  I 
doubt  the  objedlion  would  not  be  very  feafcnably  of- 
fered at  prefent  :  becaufe  it   is  perhaps  too  juft  a  re- 
flection, that  in  the  difpofal  of  places,  the  quellion 
whether  a  perfon  hz  fit  for  what  he  is  recommended 
to,  is  generally  the  laftthat  is  thought  on  or  regarded, 
I  have  often  imagined,  that  fomething  parallel  to 
the  office  of  cenfors  anciently  in  Rome  would  be  of 
mighty  ufe  among  us,  and  could  be  eafily  limited  from 
running  into  any  exorbitances.     The  Roj?izins  und^r- 
ftood  liberty  at  leaft  as  well  as  we,  were  as  jealous 
of  it,  and  upon  every  occafion  as  bold  afl'ertors.     Yet 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  any  great  complaints 
of  the  abufes  in  that  office  among  them ;  but  many 
admirable  efFe(5t3  of  it  are  left  upon  record.    There  ar© 
feveral  pernicious  vices  frequent  and  notorious  among 
us,  tha^efcape  or  elude  the  punirnnient  of  any  law  we 
have  yet  invented,  or  have  had  no  law  at  all  againd 
them  ;  fuch  as  atheifm,  drunkennefs,  fraud,  avarice^ 
and  feveral  others;  which  by  this  inrtitution,  wifely 
regulated,  might   be  much   reformed.     Suppofe,  for 
k^^ance,  that  itinerary  commiCioners  were  appointed 

to- 
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to  inrpe£L  every-vvhere  throughout  the  kingdom  into 
thecondudl  (at  leaft)  of  men  in  office  with  refped  to 
their  morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  their  abilities;  to 
receive  the  complaints  and  informations,  that  fliould 
be  offered  againft  them,  and  make  their  report  here 
upon  oath  to  the  court  or  the  miniftry,  who  (hould 
reward  or  punifh  accordingly.  I  avoid  entering-  into 
the  particulars  of  this  or  any  other  fcheme,  which  com- 
ing from  a  private  hand  might  be  liable  to  many  de- 
feds,  but  would  foon  be  digefled  by  the  wifdom  of 
the  nation  :  and  furely,  fix  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
would  not  be  ill  laid  out  among  as  many  commiflion- 
ers  duly  qualified,  who  in  three  divifions  {hould  be 
perfanally  obliged  to  take  their  yearly  circuits  for  that 
purpofe. 

But  this  is  befide  my  prefent  defign,  which  was  on- 
ly to  fhew  what  degree  of  reformation  is  in  the  power 
of  the  queen,  wathoutthe  interpofition  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  and  which  her  majefty  is,  without  queftion, 
obliged  in  confcience  to  endeavour  by  her  authority, 
as  much  as  fhe  doth  by  her  pradlice. 

It  will  be  eafily  granted,  that  the  example  of  this 
great  town  hath  a  mighty  influence  over  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  it  is  as  manifeft,  that  the  town  is  equal- 
ly influenced  by  the  court,  and  the  miniftry,  and  thofe 
who  by  their  employments,  or  their  hopes,  depend 
upon  them.  Now,  if  under  fo  excellent  a  princefs,- 
as  the  prefent  queen,  we  would  fuppofe  a  family  ftridl- 
iy  regulated,  as  I  have  above  propofed  ;  a  miniftry, 
where  every  ftngle  perfon  was  of  diftinguifhed  piety  • 
if  we  (hould  fuppofe  all  great  offices  of  ftate  and  law 
filled  after  the  fame  manner,  and  with  fuch  as  were 

equally 
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equally  diligent  in  chufing  perfons,  who  in  their  feve- 
ral  fubordinations  would  be  obliged  to  follow  th^  ex- 
amples of  their  fuperiors,  under  the  penalty  of  lofs  of 
favour  and  place  ;  will  not  every  body  grant,  that  the 
empire  of  vice  and  irreligion  would  be  foon  deftroyed 
in  this  great  metropolis,  and  receive  a  terrible  blow 
through  the  whole  ifland,  which  hath  fo  great  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  it,  and  fo  much  affeds  to  follow  its  fa- 
Ihions  ? 

For,  if  religion  were  once  underftood  to  be  thene- 
ceflary  flep  to  favour  and  preferment,  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  any  man  would  openly  offend  againft  it, 
who  had  the  leaft  regard  for  his  reputation  or  his  for- 
tune ?  there  is  no  quality  fo  contrary  to  any  nature, 
which  men  cannot  affect,  and  put  on  upon  occafion 
in  order  to  ferve  an  intereft,  or  gratify  a  prevailing 
paffion.  The  proudeff  man  will  perfonate  humility, 
the  morofeft  learn  to  flatter,  the  lazieft  will  be  fedu- 
lous  and  a6^ive,  where  he  is  in  purfuit  of  what  he  hath 
much  at  heart :  how  ready  therefore  would  mofl:  men 
be  to  ftep  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  piety,  if  they 
infallibly  led  to  favour  and  fortune  I 

If  fwearingand  prophanencfs,  fcandalous  and  avow- 
ed lewdnefs,  exceffive  gaming  and  intemperance,  were 
a  little  difcountenanced  in  the  army,  I  cannot  readily 
fee  what  ill  confequences  could  be  apprehended.  If 
gentlemen  of  that  profeffion  were  at  leaft  obliged  to 
fome  external  decorum  in  their  condu6l,  or  even  if  a 
profligate  life  and  charader  were  not  a  means  of  ad- 
vancement, and  the  appearance  of  piety  a  moft  infalji- 
ble  hindrance,  it  is  impoflible  the  corruptions  there 
fhouid  be  fo  univerfal  and  exorbitant.     I  have  been 

Vol.  III.  K  afTured 
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allured  by  fcveral  great  ofFicers,  that  no  troops  abroad 
are  fo  ill  difcipliiieil  as  the  Engi'ijh  ;  which  cannot  weiU 
be  otherwifc,  while  the  common  foldiers  have  perpe- 
tually before  their  eyes  the  vicious  example  of  their 
leaders  ;  and  it  is  hardly  poflible  for  thofe  to  commit 
any  crime,  whereof  thcfe  arc  not  infinitely  more  guil- 
tv.  and  v/ith  lefs  tem.ptation. 

It  is  commonly  charged  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  that  the  beaftly  vice  of  drinking  to  excefs  hath 
been  lately  from  their  example  leflored  among  us ; 
which  for  fome  years  before  was  almoft  dropt  xnEng- 
la-nd.  But,  vt'hoever  tlie  introducers  were,  they  have 
fiiccecded  to  a  miracle  ;  many  of  the  young  nobility 
and  gentry  are  already  become  great  proficients,  and 
are  under  no  manner  of  concern  to  hide  their  talent, 
but  are  got  beyond  all  fcnle  of  fliame,  or  fear  of  re- 
■   p roach. 

This  might  foon  be  remedied,  if  the  queen  would 
think  fit  to  declare,  that  no  young  perfon  of  quality 
whatfoever,  who  was  notorioufly  addi£led  to  that  or 
any  other  vice,  fliould  be  capable  of  her  favour,  or 
even  admitted  into  her  prefence  j  with  pofitive  com- 
mand to  her  miniflers,  and  others  in  great  office,  to 
treat  them  in  the  fame  manner;  after  which,  all  men 
v^ho  had  any  regard  for  their  reputation,  or  any  pro- 
i',)^^  of  preferment,  would  avoid  their  commerce. 
This  v/ould  quickly  make  that  vice  fo  fcandalous,  that 
thofe  who  could  not  fubdue,  would  at  Jeaff  endeavour 
to  difguife  it. 

By  the  like  methods  a  flop  might  be  put  to  that  ru- 
inous praflice  of  deep  gaming  ;  and  the  reafon  why  it 
prevails  fo  much  is,  becaufs  a  treatment  d'lrcclly  ofpo- 
1  fits 
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ftte  in  every  point  is  made  ufc  of  to  promote  it ;  by 
which  means  the  laws  enaded  againft  this  abule  are 
wholly  eluded. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  want  of  flri£l  difci~ 
pline  in  the  univerfities  hath  been  of  pernicious  con- 
fequence  to  the  youth  in  this  nation,  who  are  there 
almoft  left  entirely  to  their  own  management,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  among  them  of  better  quality  and  fortune; 
who,  becaufe  they  are  not  under  a  necellity  of  making 
learning  their  maintenance,  are  eafily  allowed  to  pafs 
their  time  and  take  their  degrees  with  little  or  no  im- 
provement :  than  which  there  cannot  well  be  a  greater 
abfurdity.     For,  if  no  advancement  of  knowledge  can 
be  had  from  thofe  places,  the  time  there  fpent  is  at  bed 
utterly  loft,  becaufe  every  ornamental  part  of  educa- 
tion is  better  taught  elfewhere  :  and,  as  for  keeping 
youths  out  of  harm's  way,  I  doubt,  where  fo  many 
of  them  are  got  together,  at  full  liberty  of  doing  what 
they  pleafe,  it  will  not  anfwer  the  end.     But,  what- 
ever abufes,  corruptions,  or  deviations  from  ftatutes 
have  crept  into  the   univerfities  throu^^h  neglect,  or 
length  of  time,  they  might  in  a  great  degree  be  re- 
formed by  ftridl  injundlions  from  court  (upon  each 
particular)  to  the  vifitors  and  heads  of  houfes ;  befldes 
the  peculiar  authority  the  queen  may  have  in  feveral 
colleges,  whereof  her  predecefTors  were  the  founders. 
And  among  other  regulations,  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  prevent  the  excefs  of  drinking,  with  that 
fcurvy  cuftom  among  the  lads,  and  parent  of  the  for- 
mer vice,  the  taking  of  tobacco,  where  it  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  in.point  of  health. 

K  2  From 
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From  the  univerfitiesthe  young  nobility,  and  oth^er^ 
of  great  fortunes,  are  fent  tor  early  up  to  town,  for 
fear  of  contrafling  any  airs  of  pedantry  by  a  college 
education.  Many  of  the  younger  gentry  retire  to  the 
inns  of  court,  where  they  are  wholly  left  to  their  own 
tiifcretion.  And  the  confequence  of  this  remifnefs  in 
education  appears  by  obferving,  that  nine  in  ten  of 
thofe,  who  rife  in  the  church  or  the  court,  the  law  or 
the  army,  are  younger  brothers,  or  new  men,  whofe 
narrov/  fortunes  have  forced  them  upon  induftry  and 
application. 

As  for  the  inns  of  court,  unlefs  we  fuppole  them  to 
be  much  degenerated,  they  muft  needs  be  the  worft 
inftituted  feminaries  in  any  chriftian  country;  but 
whether  they  may  be  correded  without  interpofition 
of  the  legiflature,  I  have  not  fkill  enough  to  determine. 
However,  it  is  certain,  that  all  wife  nations  have  agreed 
in  the  neceffity  of  a  flridt  education,  which  confifled,, 
among  other  things,  in  the  obfervance  of  moral  du- 
iieSy  efpecially  juftice,  temperance,  and  chaftity,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  arts,  and  bodily  exercifes  : 
but  all  thefe  among  us  are  laughed  out  of  doors. 

Without  the  lealt  intention  to  ofFend  the  clergy,  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  through  a  miftaken  notion  and 
pradlice,  they  prevent  themfelves  from  domg  much 
fervice,  which  otherwife  might  lie  in  their  power,  to 
religion  and  virtue  :  I  mean,  by  afFe£ting  fo  much  to 
converfe  with  each  other,  and  caring- fo  little  to  mino;Ie 
with  the  laity.  They  have  their  particular  clubs,  and 
particular  coffee-houfes,  where  they  generally  appear 
in  cluflers  :  a  Tingle  divine  dares  hardly  (hew  his  per- 
fua  among  numbers  uf  fine  gentlemen  j  or  if  he  hap- 
pens 
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pens  to  fall  into  fuch  company,  he  is  filent  andfufpi- 
cious,  in  continual  apprehenfion  that  fome  pert  man 
of  pleafure  fliould  break  an  unmannerly  jeft,  and  ren- 
der him  ridiculous.     Now  I  take  this  behaviour  of  the 
clergy  to  be  juft  as  rcafonable,  as  if  the  phyficians 
Ihould  agree  to  fpend  their  time  in  vifiting  one  ano- 
ther, or  their  feveral  apothecaries,  and   leave  their 
patients  to  Ihift  for  themfelves.     In  my  humble  opi- 
nion, the   clergy's  bufinefs  lies  entirely  among  the 
laity  ;  neither  is  there,  perhaps,  a  more  efte6^ual  way 
to  forward  the  falvation  of  mens  fouls,  than  for  fpiri- 
tual  perfons  to  make  themfelves  as  agreeable  as  they 
can  in  the  converfations  of  the  world ;  for  which   a 
learned  education  gives  them  great  advantage,  if  they 
would  pleafe  to  improve  and  apply  it.     It  fo  happens, 
that  the  men  of  pleafure^  who  never  go  to  church,  nor 
ufe  themfelves  to  read  books  of  devotion,  form  their 
ideas  of  the  clergy  from  a  few  poor  flroiers  they  often 
obferve  in  the  ftreets,  or  fneaking  out  of  fome  perfon 
of  quality's   houfe,  where  they  are  hired  by  the  lady 
at  ten  fhillings  a  month:  while  thofe  of  better  figures 
and  parts  do  feldom  appear  to  correct  thefe  notions. 
And  let  fome  reafoners  think  what  they  picafe,  it  is 
certain  that  men  muft  be  brought  to  efteem  and  love 
the  clergy,  before  they  can  be  perfuadcd  to  be  in  love 
with  religion.     No  man  values  the  medicine,  if  ad- 
miniftered  by  a  phyfician,  whofe  perfon  he  hates  or 
defpifes.     If  the  clergy  were  as  forward  to  appear  in 
all  companies,  as  other  gentlemen,  and  would  a  lit- 
tle ftudy  the  arts  of  converfation  to  make  themfelves 
agreeable,  they  might  be  welcome  to  every  party, 
where  there  was  the  lead  regard  to  politcnefs  or  good 
K  3  fenXci 
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fenfe ;  and  confequently  prevent  a  thoufand  vicious  or 
prophane  difcourfes,  as  well  a^  actions  j  neither  would 
men  of  underftanding  complain ,  tha'  a  clergyman  was 
a  conftraint  upon  the  company,  becaui'e  they  could 
not  fpeak  blafphemy  or  obfcene  jefts  before  him. 
While  the  people  are  fo  jealous  of  the  clergy's  ambi- 
tion, as  to  abhor  all  thoughts  of  the  return  of  ecclefi- 
aftick  difcipline  among  them,  I  do  not  fee  any  other 
method  left  for  men  of  that  fundion  to  take,  in  order 
to  reform  the  world,  than  by  ufing  all  honeft  arts  to 
make  themfelves  acceptable  to  the  laity.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  part  of  that  wifdom  of  the  ferpent,  which 
the  author  of  chriftianity  directs,  and  is  the  very  me- 
thod ufed  by  S:.  Paul^  who  became  all  things  to  allmen^ 
to  the  Jews  a  Jew^  and  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks. 

How  to  rem.edy  thefe  inconveniencies,  may  be  a 
matter  of  feme  difficulty :  fince  the  clergy  feem  to  be 
of  an  opinion,  that  this  humour  of  fequeftring  them- 
felves is  a  part  of  their  duty  ;  nay,  as  I  remember  they 
have  been  told  fo  by  fome  of  their  biibops  in  their  pa- 
lloral  letters,  particularly  by  %  one  among  them  of  great 
merit  and  diftindtion,  who  yef,  in  his  own  practice, 
hath  all  his  life-time  taken  a  courfe  dirc6tly  contrary. 
But  I  am  deceived,  if  an  aukward  (hame,  and  fear  of 
ill  ufage  from  the  laity,  have  not  a  greater  fliare  in  this 
miftakcn  condudl,  than  their  own  inclinations :  how- 
ever, if  the  outward  profeffion  of  religion  and  virtue 
were  once  in  pradlice  and  countenance  at  court,  as 
well  as  among  all  men  in  office,  or  who  have  any 
hopes  or  dependance  for  preferment,  a  good  treatment 
of  the  clergy  would  be  the  neceflary  confequence  of 
J  Suppcfed  to  be  Dr.  Burnet  bi/hop  of  Salifbury, 

fuch 
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fuch  a  reformation  j  and  they  would  Coon  be  Vv'ife  e- 
nough  to  fee  their  own  duty  and  intereft  in  qualifyin-r 
thcinfelves  for  lay  converfation,  when  once  tliey  were 
out  of  fear  of  being  choaked  by  ribaldry  or  prophane- 
ntfs. 

There  is  one  further  circumdance  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  which  I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  orthodox 
to  mention :  the  clergy  are  the  only  fett  of  men  among 
us,  who  conftantly  wear  a  diuindt  habit  from  others  : 
the  confcquence  of  which  (not  in  renfon  but  in  tad)  is 
thiS,  that  as  long  as  any  fcandalous  pcrfons  appear  in 
that  drefs,   it  will  continue  in  fome  degree  a  general 
mark  of  contempt.     Whoever  happens  to  fee  wfcoun- 
drcl  in  a  gown  ^  reeling  home  at  midnight  (a  fight  n^i- 
t.\nx frequent  nor  miraculous)  is  apt  to  entertain  an  ill 
idea  of  the  whole  order,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
extremely  comforted  in  his  own  vices.     Some  remedy 
might  be  put  to  this,  if  thofe  firaggling  gentlemen, 
who  come  up  to  town  tofeek  their  fortunes,  were  fair- 
ly difmiflcd  to  the  Wejl-Indies^  where  there  is  work 
enough,  and  where  fome  better  provifion  fliould  be 
made  for  them,  than  I  doubt  there  is  at  prefent.    Or, 
what  if  no  perfon  were  allowed  to  v/ear  the  habit, 
who  had  not  fome  preferment  in  the  church,    or  at 
lead:  fome  temporal  fortune  fufKcient  to  keep  him  out 
of  contempt  ?  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  were  infinite- 
ly better,  if  all  the  clergy  (except  the  bifl^ops)  were 
permitted  to  appear  like  other  men  of  the  graver  fort, 
unlefs  at  thofe  feafons  when  they  are  doing  the  bufinefs 
of  their  fun£lion. 

There  is  one  abufe  in  this  town,  which  wonucr- 

iiilly  contributes  to  the  promotion  of  vice  j  that  fuch 
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men  are  often  put  into  the  commiflion  of  the  peace, 
vvhofe  intereft  it  is,  that  virtue  fhould  be  utterly  ba- 
niftied  from  among  us  5  who  maintain,  or  at  leaft  en- 
rich themfelves  by  encouraging  the  grofTeft  immorali- 
ties ;  to  whom  all  the  bawds  of  the  ward  pay  contri- 
bution for  fhelter  and  protection  from  the  laws.  Thus 
thefe  worthy  magiftrates,  inftead  of  leffening  enormi- 
ties, are  the  occafion  of  jufi:  twice  as  much  debauche- 
ry as  there  would  be  without  them.  For  thofe  infa- 
mous women  are  forced  upon  doubling  their  work  and 
induftry,  to  anfwer  double  charges,  of  paying  the  ju- 
fiice,  and  fupporting  themfelves.  Like  thieves  who 
efcape  the  gallows,  and  are  let  out  to  fteal  in  order  to 
difcharge  the  gaoler's  fees. 

It  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  but  the  queen  and  mini- 
flry  might  eafily  redrefs  this  abominable  grievance,  by 
enlarging  the  number  of  juflices  of  the  peace,  by  en- 
deavouring to  chufe  men  of  virtuous  principles,  by  ad- 
mitting none  who  have  not  confiderable  fortunes;  per- 
haps, by  receiving  into  the  number  fomc  of  the  moft 
eminent  clergy  :  then,  by  forcing  all  of  them,  upon 
fevere  penalties,  to  ad  when  there  is  occafion,  and  not 
permitting  any  who  are  offered,  to  refufe  the  commif- 
fion  ;  but  in  thefe  two  laft  cafes,  v/hich  are  very  mate- 
rial, I  doubt  there  will  be  need  of  the  legiflature. 

The  reformation  of  the  ftage  is  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  queen  ;  and,  in  the  confequences  it  hath  upon 
the  minds  of  younger  people,  doth  very  well  deferve 
the  ftri£teft  care.  Befides  the  undecent  and  prophane 
pafiages ;  bcfidesthe  perpetual  turning  into  ridicule  the 
very  function  of  the  priefthood,  with  other  irregulari- 
ties, in  the  moft  modern  comedies,  which  have  been 

often 
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often  obje£ted  to  them  ;  it  is  worth  obferving  the  di- 
ftributive  juitice  of  the  authors,  which  is  conftantly 
applied  to  the  punifliment  of  virtue,  and  the  reward 
of  vice  ;  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  rules  of  their  beft  cri- 
ticks,  as  well  as  to  the  pradice  of  dramatic  poets  in 
all  other  ages  and  countries.  For  example,  a  country 
'fquire,  who  is  reprefented  with  no  other  vice  but  that 
of  being  a  clown,  and  having  the  provincial  accent 
upon  his  tongue,  which  is  neither  a  fault,  nor  in  his 
power  to  remedy,  muft  be  condemned  to  marry  a  caft 
wench,  or  a  cracked  chambermaid.  On  the  other 
fide,  a  rake-hcll  of  the  town,  whofe  charadler  is  fet 
off  with  no  other  accomplifhmcnt  but  exceilive  prodi- 
gality, prophanenefs,  intemperance,  and  luft,  is  re- 
warded with  a  lady  of  great  fortune  to  repair  his  own, 
which  his  vices  had  almoft  ruined.  And,  as  in  a  tra- 
gedy the  hero  is  reprefented  to  have  obtained  many 
victories,  in  order  to  raife  his  character  in  the  minds 
of  the  fpeclators  ;  fo  the  hero  of  a  comedy  is  repre- 
fented to  have  been  victorious  in  all  his  intrigues  for 
the  fame  reafon.  I  do  not  remember,  that  our  Englijh 
poets  ever  fufFercd  a  criminal  amour  to  fucceed  upon 
the  ftage,  till  the  rci2;n  of  king  Charles  the  fecond. 
Ever  fince-that  time,  the  alderman  is  made  a  cuckold, 
the  deluded  virgin  is  debauched,  and  adultery  and  for- 
nication are  fuppofed  to  be  committed  behind  the 
fcenes,  as  part  of  the  aftion.  Thefe  and  many  more 
corruptions  of  the  theatre,  peculiar  to  our  age  and  na- 
tion, need  continue  no  longer,  tlinn  while  the  court  is 
content  to  connive  at  or  ncgle61:  them.  Surely  a  pen- 
fion  would  not  be  ill  employed  on  fome  men  of  wit, 
learning  and  virtue,  who  m\<^'\l  have  power  to  ftriko 

cut 
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out  every  ofFenfivc  or  unbecoming  pafiage  from  plays 
already  written,  as  well  as  thofe  that  may  be  offered 
to  the  ftage  for  the  future.  By  which  and  other  wife 
regulations,  the  theatre  might  become  a  very  innocent 
and  ufeful  diverfion,  inflead  of  being  a  fcandal  and  re- 
proach to  our  religion  and  country. 

The  propofals  I  have  hitherto  made  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  and  morality,  are  fuch  as  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  adminiftration  ;  fuch  as  a  pious  active 
prince,  with  a  fteddy  refolution,  might  Toon  brins  to 
efFect.     Neither  am  I  aware  of  any  objections  to  be 
raifed  againft  what  I  have  advanced  ;  unlefs  it  fhould 
be  thought,  that  the  making  religion  a  necelTary  liep 
to  intereft  and  favour  might  increafe  hypocriCv  amonf>- 
us :    and  I  readily  believe  it  would.     But  if  one  in 
twenty  (hould  be  brought  over  to  true  piety  by  this  or 
the  like  methods,  and  the  other  nineteen  be  only  hy- 
pocrites, the  advantage  would  ftill  be  great,     Befides, 
hypocrify  is  much  more  eligible  than  open  infidelity 
and  vice  ;  it  wears  the  livery  of  religion  ;  it  acknow- 
ledgcis  her  authority,  and  is  cautiou;  of  giving  fcandal. 
Nay,  a  long  continued  difguife  is  toogrcat  aconftraint 
upon  human  nature,  efpecially  an  Englifo  difpofition  : 
men  would  leave  off  their  vices  out  of  mere  wearinefs, 
rather  than  undergo  the  toil  and  hazard,  and  perhaps 
the  expence,  of  praclifing  them  perpetually  in  private. 
And  I  believe  it  is  often  with  religion  as  it  is  with 
love  ;  which,  by  much  differnbling,  at  laft  grows  real. 
All  other  projedis  to  this  great  end  have  proved  in- 
effecl:ual.     Laws  againfl  immorality  have  not  been 
executed,  and  proclamations  occafjonally  iilued  out  to 
inforce  them  are  wholly  unregarded,  as  thing'^  of  forn). 

Reli- 
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Religious  focietyes,  though  begun  with  excellent  in- 
tention, and  by  perfons  of  true  piety,  are  faidj  I  know 
not  whether  truly  or  no,  to  have  dwindled  into  facti- 
ous clubs,  and  grown  a  trade  to  inrich  little  knaviih 
informers  of  the  meaneft  rank,  fuch  as  common  con- 
ftablcs,  and  broken  fhopkeepcrs. 

And  that  fome  efFedual  attempt  fhould  be  made  to- 
wards fuch  a  reformation,  is  perhaps  more  necefl'ary 
tlian  people  commonly  apprehend  j  becaufe  the  ruin 
of  a  {late  is  generally  preceded  by  an  univerfal  dege- 
neracy of  manners,  and  contempt  of  religion  i  which  is 
entirely  our  cafe  at  prefent. 

Dils  te  minor  em  quod  gerls^  imperas.         Hor, 

Neither  is  this  a  matter  to  be  deferred  till  a  more 
convenient  time  of  peace  and  leifure  :  a  reformation  in 
mens  faith  and  morals  is  the  belt  natural,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious means  to  bring  the  war  to  a  good  conclufion* 
Becaufe  if  men  in  trufi:  performed  their  duty  for  con- 
fcience  fake,  affairs  would  not  fuffer  through  fraud, 
falfliood  and  negledl,  as  they  now  perpetually  do. 
And  if  they  believed  a  God,  and  his  providence,  and 
afled  accordingly,  they  might  reafonably  hope  for  his 
divine  affiftance  in  fo  juft  a  caufe  as  ours. 

Nor  could  the  majefty  of  the  Englijh  crown  appear, 
upon  any  occafion,  in  a  greater  luftrc  either  to  foreign- 
ers orfubjects,  than  by  an  adminiftrarion,  which  pro- 
ducing fuch  great  eft'efls,  would  dlfcover  fo  much 
power.  And  power  being  the  natural  appetite  of  prin* 
ces,  a  limited  monarch  cannot  fo  well  gratify  it  in  any 
thing,  as  a  ilrid  execution  of  the  laws. 

Befides  J 
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Eefides;  all  parties  would  be  obliged  to  clofe  with 
fo  good  a  work  as  this,  for  their  own  reputation  : 
neither  is  any  expedient  more  likely  to  unite  them. 
For  the  moft  violent  party-men,  I  have  ever  obferved, 
Sre  fuch,  as  in  the  condudl  of  their  lives  have  difcover- 
ed  leaft  fenfe  of  religion  or  morality ;  and  when  all 
fuch  are  laid  afide,  at  leaft  thofe  among  them  as  fhall 
be  found  incorrigible,  it  will  be  a  matter  perhaps  of 
no  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  reft. 

The  many  corruptions  at  prefent  in  every  branch  of 
bufmefs  are  almoft  inconceivable.  .  I  have  heard  it 
computed  by  {kilful  perfons,  that  of  fix  millions  raifed 
every  year  for  the  fervice  of  the  publick,  one  third,  at 
leaft,  is  funk  and  intercepted  through  the  feveral  clafies 
and  fubordinations  of  artful  men  in  office,  before  the 
remainder  is  applied  to  the  proper  ufe.  This  is  an  ac- 
cidental ill  efFe£l  of  our  freedom.  And  while  fuch 
men  are  in  truft,  who  have  no  check  from  within, 
nor  any  views  but  towards  their  intereft,  there  is  no 
other  fence  againft  them,  but  the  certainty  of  being 
hanged  upon  the  fiift  difcovery,  by  the  arbitrary  will 
of  an  unlimited  monarch,  or  his  vizw:  Among  us 
the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  the  lofs  of  an  em- 
ployment ;  and  that  danger  is  to  be  eluded  a  thoufand 
ways.  Befidcs,  urhcn  fraud  is  great,  it  furniflies  wea- 
pons to  defend  itfelf :  and  at  worft,  if  the  crimes  be  fo 
flagrant,  that  a  man  is  laid  afideout  of  perfcvS  fliame, 
(which  rarely  happens)  he  retires  loaded  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  nation  :  et  fru'itur  diis  iratis.  I  could 
name  a  commiffion,  where  feveral  perfons,  out  of  a 
fkUiry  of  five  hundred  pounds,   without  other  vifible 

reve- 
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revenues,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
fand,  and  laid  out  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  upon  purcha- 
fes  of  lands  or  annuities.  An  hundred  other  inRances 
of  the  fame  kind  might  eafily  be  produced.  What 
remedy  therefore  can  be  found  againft  fuch  grievances; 
in  a  conftitution  like  ours,  but  to  bring  rehgion  into 
countenance,  and  encourage  thofe,  who  from  the  hope 
of  future  reward,  and  dread  of  future  punifhment, 
will  be  moved  to  ad  with  juftice  and  integrity  ? 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplifhed  any  other  way,  than 
by  introducing  religion  as  much  as  poflible  to  be  the 
turn  and  fafliion  of  the  age  j  which  lies  ir>  the  power 
of  the  adminiftration,  the  prince  with  utmoft  flri6l- 
nefs  regulating  the  court,  the  miniftry,  and  other  per- 
fons  in  great  employment ;  and  thefe  by  their  example 
and  authority  reforming  all  who  have  dependance  on 
them. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  reformation  fuccefsfully  carried 
on  in  this  great  town  would  in  time  fpread  itfelf  over 
the  whole  kingdom ;  fince  mofl  of  the  confiderable 
youth  pafs  here  that  feafon  of  their  lives,  wherein  the 
ftrongeft  imprelTions  are  made,  in  order  to  improve 
their  education,  or  advance  their  fortune  ;  and  thofe 
among  them,  who  return  into  their  feveral  countries, 
are  fure  to  be  followed  and  imitated  as  the  greateft 
patterns  of  wit  and  good  breeding. 

And  if  things  were  once  in  this  train,  that  is,  if  vir- 
tue and  religion  were  eftablifhed  as  the  neceffary  titles 
to  reputation  and  preferment ;  and  if  vice  and  infideli- 
ty were  not  only  loaden  with  infamy,  but  made  the 
infallible  ruin  (A  all  mens  pretenfions ;  our  duty,  by 
becoming  our  imereft,  would  take  root  in  our  na- 
a  tureSi 
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tures,  and  mix  with  the  very  genius  of  our  people ;  fo 
that  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  the  example  of  one  wick- 
ed prince  to  bring  us  back  to  cur  former  corruptions. 

I  have  confined  myfelf  (as  it  is  before  obferved)  to 
thofe  methods  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  which 
are  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  h'mited  like  ours,  by  a 
ftricl  execution  of  the  Jaws  already  in  force.  And 
this  is  enough  for  a  proje<Si:,  that  comes  without  any 
name  or  recommendation;  I  doubt,  a  great  deal  more, 
than  will  be  fuddenly  reduced  into  practice.  Though 
if  any  difpofition  fhould  appear  towards  fo  good  a 
work,  it  is  certain,  that  the  affiftance  of  the  legiflative 
power  would  be  necefl'ary  to  make  it  more  complete. 
I  will  initance  only  a  few  particulars. 

Jn  order  to  reform  the  vices  of  this  town,  which, 
as  we  have  faid,  hath  fo  mighty  an  influence  on  the 
whole  kingdom,  it  u'ould  be  very  inftruntental  to  have 
a  Jaw  made,  that  all  taverns  and  alehoufes  fhould  be 
obliged  to  difmifs  their  company  by  twelve  at  night, 
and  (hut  their  doors  ;  and  that  no  woman  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  enter  any  tavern  or  aiehoufc  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,,  what  a  num- 
ber of  ill  confequcnces  fuch  a  law  would  prevent ;  the 
mifchiefs  of  quarrels,  and  lewdnefs,  and  thefts,  and 
midnight  brawls,  the  difeafcs  of  intemperance  and  ve- 
nery,  and  a  thoufand  other  evils   needlcfs    to  men- 
tion.     Nor   would   it  be  amifs,    if  the    mafiers   of 
thofe   publick-houfes   were  obliged,    upon  the   feve- 
reft  penalties,  to  give  only  a  proportioned  quantity  of 
drink  to  every  company,  and  when  he  found  his  guefts 
difordered  v/ith  excefs,  to  refufe  them  any  more. 

lbs- 
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I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Chrijlendom^ 
where  all  kind  of  fraud  is  pradifed  in  fo  iinmeafurable 
a  degree  as  with  us.  The  lawyer,  the  tradefman,  the 
niechanick,  have  found  fo  many  arts  to  deceive  in  their 
feveral  callings,  that  they  far  outgrow  the  common 
prudence  of  mankind,  which  is  in  no  fort  able  to  fence 
againft  them.  Neither  could  the  legiflature  in  any 
thing  more  confult  the  publick  good,  than  by  provid- 
ing fome  cffediual  remedy  againil  this  evil,  which  in 
feveral  cafes  deferves  greater  punifhment,  than  many 
crimes  that  are  capital  among  us.  The  vintner,  who 
by  mixing  poifun  with  his  wines  deftroys  more  lives 
than  any  m:ilignantdifeafe  j  the  lawyer,  whoperfuades 
you  to  a  purchafe,  which  he  knows  is  mortgaged  for 
more  than  the  worth,  to  the  ruin  of  you  and  your  fa- 
mily ;  the  banker  or  fcrivener,  who  takes  all  your  for- 
tune to  difpofe  of,  when  he  has  before-hand  refulved 
to  break  the  following  day,  do  furely  deferve  the  gal- 
lows much  better  than  the  wretch,  who  is  carried  there 
for  flcaling  a  horfe. 

It  cannot  eaGly  be  anfwered  to  God  or  man,  why  a 
law  is  not  made  for  limiting  the  prefs  ;  at  Icaft  fo  far 
as  to  prevent  the  publilning  of  fuch  pernicious  books, 
as  under  pretence  oi  free-thinking  endeavour  to  over- 
throw thofe  tenets  in  religion,  which  have  been  held 
inviolable  almoft  in  all  ages  by  every  fedt,  that  pretend 
to  be  chriftian,  and  cannot  therefore  with  any  colour 
of  reafon  be  called />c/''?f5  in  ccntroverfy^  or  matters  of 
fpcculation,  as  fome  would  pretend.  The  doi^rine  of 
the  trinity,  and  liivinity  ofChriJi^  the  iinmortallty  of  the 
foul,  and  even  the  truth  of  all  revelation,  are  daily  ex- 
ploded and  denied  in  books  openly  prin'.ed  ;  though  it 

is 
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is  to  be  fuppofed,  neither  party  -}•  avow  fuch  princi- 
ples, or  own  the  fupportir.g  of  them  to  be  any  way 
necellary  to  their  fervice. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  fet  down  every  corruption  or 
defedl,  which  requires  a  remedy  from  the  legiflative 
power.  Senates  are  like  to  have  little  regard  for  any 
propofals,  that  come  from  without  doors;  though, 
under  a  due  fenfe  of  my  own  inabilities,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  unbiafTed  thoughts  of  an  honeft 
and  wife  man  employed  on  the  good  of  his  country, 
may  be  better  digefted,  than  the  refiilts  of  a  multitude, 
where  fa(51ion  and  intereft  too  often  prevail ;  as  a  fin- 
gle  guide  may  dired  the  way  better  than  five  hundred 
who  have  contrary  views,  oi  look  afqulnt,  ox  Jhut  their 
eyes. 

1  fhall  therefore  mention  but  one  more  particular, 
which  I  think  the  parliament  ought  to  take  under  con- 
fideration  ;  whether  it  be  not  a  fliamc  to  our  countrv, 
and  a  fcandal  to  chriftianity,  that  in  many  towns, 
where  there  is  a  prodigious  increafe  in  the  number  of 
houfes  and  inhabitants,  fa  little  care  Ihould  be  taken 
for  the  building  of  churches,  that  five  parts  in  fix  of 
the  people  are  abfolutely  hindered  from  hearing  divine 
fervice  ?  particularly  here  in  Londry.i  +,  where  a  fingle 
minifter,  with  one  ur  two  furry  curate?,  hath  the  care 
fometimes  of  above  twenty  ihoufand  fouls  incumbent 
on  him.  A  negle£t  of  religion  fo  ignominious,  in  my 
opinion,  that  it  can  hardly  be  equalled  in  any  civilized 
age  or  country. 

•f  Neither  whig  nor  tory.  tcrhi^ry^  in  the  eatl  of  Oxfuil^i  mi- 
X  This  paragraph  is  known  to  nifiiy  to  procure  a  hind  lor  build- 
have  ^iven  the  fir4  hint  to  certain  L'S  50  new  churches  in  London, 
bi/hops,  paiticuaily  to  bifliop //r- 

But, 
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But,  to  leave  thefe  airy  imaginations  of  introducing 
new  laws  for  the  amendment  of  mankind ;  what  I 
principally  infift  on,  is  a  due  execution  of  the  old, 
which  lies  wholly  in  the  crown,  and  in  the  authority 
derived  from  thence  ;  I  return  therefore  to  my  former 
aflertion,  that,  if  ftations  of  power,  truft,  profit,  and 
honour,  were  conftantly  made  the  rewards  of  virtue 
and  piety,  fuch  an  adminiftration  muft  needs  have  a 
mighty  influence  on  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  whole 
kingdom :  and  men  of  great  abilities  would  then  en- 
deavour to  excel  in  the  duties  of  a  religious  life,  in 
order  to  qualify  tbemfelve*  for  publick  fervice.  I  may 
poflibly  be  wrong  in  fome  of  the  means  I  prefcribe  to- 
wards this  end :  but  that  is  no  material  objedlion  a- 
gainft  the  defign  itfelf.  Let  thofe  who  are  at  the  helm 
contrive  it  better,  which  perhaps  they  may  eafily  do. 
Every  body  will  agree,  that  the  difeafe  is  manifeft,  as 
well  as  dangerous ;  that  fome  remedy  is  neceflary, 
and  that  none  yet  applied  hath  been  efFe<^ual ;  which 
is  a  fufHcient  excufe  for  any  man,  who  wifhes  well 
to  his  country,  to  offer  his  thoughts,  when  he  caa 
have  no  other  end  in  view  but  the  publick  good.  The 
prefent  queen  is  a  princefs  of  as  many  virtues  as  ever 
iilled  the  throne  :  how  would  it  brighten  her  charadler 
to  the  prefent  and  after  ages,  if  fhe  would  exert  her 
utmoft  authority  to  inftil  fome  fliare  of  thofe  virtues 
into  her  people,  which  they  are  too  degenerate  to  leara 
only  from  her  example  ?  and,  be  it  fpoke  with  all  the 
veneration  poffible  for  fo  excellent  a  fovereign,  her 
befl:  endeavours  in  this  weighty  affair  are  a  moft  im- 
portant part  of  her  duty,  as  well  as  of  her  interefi, 
and  her  honour. 
Vol.  III.  L  But 
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But  It  mufl:  be  confefled,  that  as  things  are  novr, 
every  man  thinks  he  has  laid  in  a  fufficient  ftock  of 
merit,  and  may  pretend  to  any  employment,  provided 
he  hath  been  loud  and  frequent  in  declaring  himfelf 
hearty  for  the  government.  It  is  true,  he  is  a  man  of 
pleafure  and  z.  free-thinker ^  that  is,  in  other  words,  he  is 
profligate  in  his  morals,  and  a  defpifer  of  religion  ;  but 
in  point  of  party,  he  is  one  to  be  confided  in  j  he  is  an 
afiertor  of  liberty  and  property ;  he  rattles  it  out  againft 
popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  prieflcraft  and  high- 
church.  It  is  enough  :  he  is  a  perfon  fully  qualified 
for  any  employment  in  the  court  or  the  navy,  the  law 
or  the  revenue  ;  where  he  will  be  fure  to  leave  no  arts 
untried  of  bribery,  fraud,  injuftice,  oppreflion,  that  he 
can  pra6life  with  any  hope  of  impunity.  No  wonder 
fuch  men  are  true  to  a  government,  where  liberty  runs 
high,  where  property,  however  attained^  is  fo  well  fe- 
cured,  and  where  the  adminiftration  is  at  leaft  fo  gen- 
tle :  it  is  impoflible  they  could  chufe  any  other  confti- 
tution,  without  changing  to  their  lofs. 

Fidelity  to  a  prefent  eftablifhment  is  indeed  the  prin- 
cipal means  to  defend  it  from  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
■without  other  qualifications  will  not  prevent  corrup- 
tions from  within,  and  ftates  are  more  often  ruined  by 
thefe  than  the  other. 

To  conclude  :  v/hether  the  propofalsl  have  offered 
towards  a  reformation,  be  fuch  as  are  moft  prudenc 
and  convenient,  may  probably  be  a  queftion  ;  but  it  is 
none  at  all,  whether  fome  reformation  be  abfolutely 
Bcceflary  ;  becaufe  the  nature  of  things  is  fuch,  that  if 
abufcs  be  not  remedied,  they  will  certainly  increafe, 
3nor  ever  ftop  till  they  end  in  the  fubverfion  of  a  com- 
mon- 
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riionwealth.  As  there  mull  always  of  neceflity  be  fome 
corruptions,  fo  in  a  well-inftituted  ftate  the  executive 
power  will  be  always  contending  againft  them,  by  re- 
ducing things  (as  Machiavel  fpezks)  to  their  fir Ji  princi^ 
plesy  never  letting  abufes  grow  inveterate,  or  multiply 
fo  far  that  it  will  be  hard  to  find  remedies,  and  perhaps 
impoffible  to  apply  them.  As  he,  that  v^ould  keep 
his  houfe  in  repair,  muft  attend  every  little  breach  or 
flaw,  and  fupply  it  immediately,  elfe  time  will  bring 
all  to  ruin  ;  how  much  more  the  common  accidents  of 
ftorms  and  rain  ?  he  muft  live  in  perpetual  danger  of 
his  houfe  falling  about  his  ears ;  and  will  find  it  cheap- 
er to  throw  It  quite  down,  and  build  it  again  from  the 
ground,  perhaps  upon  a  new  foundation,  or  at  leaft  in 
a  new  form,  which  may  neither  be  fo  fale  nor  fo  coa- 
venient  as  the  old 0 
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Member  of  tlie  Houfe  of  C  o  m  m  o  n  s  in  Ireland^ 

T  O    A 

Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  England, 
CONCERNING    THE 

SACRAMENTAL    TEST. 

Written  in  the  Year  1708.  * 

SIR, 

I  Received  your  letter,  wherein  you  tell  me  of  the 
ftrange  reprefentations  made  of  us  on  your  fide  of 
the  water.  The  inftance  you  are  pleafed  to  mention 
is  that  of  the  presbyterian  rnijftonary^  who  according  to 
your  phrafe,  hath  been  lately  perfecuted  at  Drogheda 
■for  his  religion:  but  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  how  mighty 
induftrious  fome  people  have  been  for  three  or  four 
years  paft,  to  hand  about  {lories  of  the  hardfliips,  the 

*  This  traft  was  reprinted  in  be  thought  fufficient  to  deftroy  its 

Jrf/iznif  in  173 ',  when  the  attempt  authenticity:   that  which  in   the 

to  repeal  the  Taciament:.!  teft  was  fiift  paragraph  is  called  the /s/ZoTf- 

revivcd.     Theic  was  an  explanato-  n/g- <;-«d///f  is  afterwards  faid  to  be 

ry  advertifenient  prefixed,  which  is  in  extraB  of  a  dij'courfe,  i^nd  it  is 

f u  J  by  Icid  Oirc-y  to  have  been  immediately  added,  that  this  ex- 

]\.tited,  01  fttjc.ily  reviftd,  by  the  traS}  is  the    ivbole,    except   fome 

,Iv^-<t>  hi'i  jij'f  :  cut  there  are  in  palTafees  of  no  confequenc?  :   thefe 

■    i  \;v  vut  1  Kre  iucluded  in  a  paienthefis. 

morits. 
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iVierlts,  the  number,  and  the  power  of  the  preshyte- 
r'tans  in  Ireland^  to  raife  formidable  ideas  of  the  dan- 
gers oi  popery  there,  and  to  tranfmit  all  {or  England^ 
improved  by  great  additions,  and  with  fpecia!  care  to 
have  them  inferted  with  comments  in  thofe  infamous 
weekly  papers,  that  infeft  your  coffee-houfes.  So, 
when  the  claufe  enadting  z  facramental  teji  wz.s  put  in 
execution,  it  was  given  out  in  Evglovd^  that  half  the 
j«{l:ices  of  the  peace  through  this  kingdom  had  laid 
down  their  commiflions  :  whereas  upon  examination, 
the  whole  number  was  found  to  amount  only  to  a  do- 
zen or  thirteen,  and  thofe  generally  of  the  loweft  rate 
in  fortune  and  underftanding,  and  Tome  of  them  fu- 
perannuated.  So,  when  the  earl  oi Pembroke  was  in 
Ireland^  and  the-  parliament  fitting,  a  formal  flory  was 
very  gravely  carried  to  his  excellency  by  fome  zealous 
members,  of  a  priefl  newly  arrived  from  abroad  to  the 
north -wefl  parts  oi  Ireland,  who  had  publickly  preach- 
ed to  his  people  to  fall  a  murthering  the  proteftants  ; 
which,  though  invented  to  ferve  an  end  they  were 
then  upon,  and  are  flill  driving  at,  was  prefently 
handed  over,  and  printed  with  fhrewd  remarks  by 
your  worthy  fcribblers.  In  like  manner  the  account 
of  that  perfon,  v/ho  was  lately  expelled  our  univerfity 
for  reflecf^ing  on  the  memory  of  king  JVilliain  ;  what  a 
duft  it  raifed,  and  how  foully  it  was  related,  is  frefli 
enough  in  memory.  Neither  would  people  be  con- 
vinced till  the  univerfity  was  at  the  pains  of  publifli- 
ing  a  Lai'in  paper  to  juftify  themfelves.  And,  to  men- 
tion no  more,  this  ftory  of  the  perfecution  at  Drog- 
heda^  how  it  hath  been  fpread  and  aggravated,  what 
confcquenccs  have  been  drawn  from  it,  and  what  re- 
L  3  preaches 
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proaches  fixed  on  thofe  who  have  leaft  deferved  themj^ 
we  are  already  informed.  Now  if  the  end  of  all  this 
proceeding  were  a  fecret  and  myftery,  I  fhould  not 
pretend  to  give  it  an  interpretation  ;  but  fufficicnt 
care  hath  been  taken  to  explain  it,  firjl^  by  addrefles 
artificially  (if  not  illegally)  procured,  to  fhew  the 
miferable  ftate  of  the  dijfenters  in  Ireland  by  reafon 
of  \hQ  facramental  tej}^  and  to  defire  the  queen's  in- 
terceflion,  that  it  might  be  repealed.  Then^  it  is  ma- 
rifefl,  that  *  our  fpeaker,  when  he  was  laft  year  in 
England^  follicited  in  perfon  feveral  members  of  both 
houfes  to  have  it  repealed  by  an  ad  there ;  though  it 
be  a  matter  purely  national,  that  cannot  poflibly  in- 
terfere with  the  trade  and  inl^xQ^  oi  England ,  and 
though  he  himfelf  appeared  formerly  the  moft  zealous 
of  all  men  againft  the  injuftice  of  binding  a  nation 
by  lav/s,  to  which  they  do  not  confent.  And  lajily^ 
thofe  weekly  libellers,  whenever  they  get  a  tale  by 
the  end  relating  to  Ireland,  without  once  troubling 
their  thoughts  about  the  truth,  always  end  it  with  an 
application  againfi  the  facramental  teji,  and  the  abfo- 
lute  neceliity  there  is  of  repealing  it  in  both  king- 
doms. I  know  it  may  be  reckoned  a  weaknefs  to 
fay  any  thing  of  fuch  trifles,  as  are  below  a  ferious 
man's  notice  ;  much  lefs  would  I  difparage  the  un- 
derftanding  of  any  party,  to  think  they  would  chufe 
the  vilell:  and  moft  ignorant  among  mankind,  to  em- 
ploy them  for  the  aflertors  of  a  caufe.  I  fhall  only 
fay,  that  the  fcandalous  liberty  thofe  wretches  take, 
would  hardly  be  allowed,  if  it  were  not  mingled  with 

*  'M.t.  Allen  Brodsruk,  afterwards  chancellor  of  Inland,  and  lord 
Middkten, 

©pinions 
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opinions  that  fame  men  would  be  glad  to  advance. 
Bcfides,  how  infipid  foever  thofe  papers  are,  they 
feem  to  be  levelled  to  the  underftandings  of  a  great 
number  5  they  are  grown  a  neccflary  part  in  the  cof- 
fce-houfe  furniture^  aqd  fotrie  time  or  other  may  hap- 
pen to  be  read  by  cuftomers  of  all  ranks  for  curiofity 
and  amufemcnt,  becaufe  they  lie  always  in  the  way. 
One  of  thefe  authors  (the  fellow  that  was  pilloi'ied^  I 
have  *  forgot  his  name)  is  indeed  fo  grave>  fentenii- 
ous,  dogmatical  a  rogue,  that  there  is  no  enduring 
him  ;  the  f  obfervator  is  much  the  brifker  of  the  two, 
and  I  think  farther  gone  of  late  in  lyes  and  impudence 
than  his  presbyterian  brother.  [The  reafon  why  I 
mention  him,  is  to  have  an  occafion  of  letting  you 
know,  that  you  have  not  dealt  fo  gallantly  with  us, 
as  we  did  with  you  in  a  parallel  cafe  :  laft  year  a  pa- 
per was  brought  here  from  England,  called  A  dialogue 
between  the  archbiJ}:op  o/Canterbury  and  Mr.  Higgins, 
which  we  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man, as  it  well  defcrved,  though  we  have  no  more  to 
do  with  his  grace  %  of  CaJiterbury,  than  you  have  with 
the  archbifhop  of  Dublin ;  nor  can  you  love  and  re- 
verence your  prelate  more  than  we  do  ours,  whom 
you  tamely  fufFer  to  be  abufed  openly,  and  by  name., 
by  that  paltry  rafcal  of  an  ohfervator  ;  and  lately  up- 
jon  an  affair  wherein  he  had  no  concern  j  I  mean  the 

*  The  fellow  thit  was  pijlori-  cule,   indignation,  and  conteuif  t. 

cd,  was  Daniel  Dtfof,  whofe  name  Orrery. 

STvift  well  knew  and  remembered.  He  was  pilloried  for  a  traft  fal- 

but  the  circumflance  of  the  pillory  led  The  jhorteft  ivay  ivitb  the  dif- 

was  to  be  introduced,  and  the  man-  faitcrs, 
ner  of  introducing  it   fhevvs  great  -f  Mr.  yobn  Tntchin. 

art  in  tlie  niceft  touches  of  (atiie,  \  Dr.  ^fhofnas  TemfoH. 

and  cariies  all  the  maTks  of  riJi- 

L  4.  .bufuiefe 
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bufinefs  of  the  mijjtonary  of  Drogheda,  wherein  our 
excellent  primate  was  engaged,  and  did  nothing  but 
according  to  law  and  difcretion.  But  becaufe  the 
lord  archbifhop  f  of  Dublin  hath  been  upon  feveral 
occafions,  of  late  years,  mifreprefented  in  England^  I 
would  willingly  fet  you  right  in  his  character.  For 
his  great  fufFerings  and  eminent  fervices  he  was  by 
the  late  king  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Derry.  About 
the  fame  time  he  wrote  a  book  to  juftify  the  revolu- 
tion, wherein  was  an  account  of  king  James's  pro- 
ceedings in  Ireland;  and  the  late  archbifhop  Tillotfon 
recommended  it  to  the  king  as  the  mofl  ferviceable 
treatife,  that  could  have  been  publiftied  at  fuch  a 
juncture.  And  as  his  grace  fet  out  uponthofe  prin- 
ciples, he  has  proceeded  fo  ever  fince  as  a  loyal  fub- 
je<ft  to  the  queen,  entirely  for  the  fucceflion  in  the 
proteftant  line,  and  for  ever  excluding  the  pretender  ; 
and  though  a  firm  friend  to  the  church,  yet  with  in- 
dulgence towards  difTenters,  as  appears  from  his  con- 
duft  at  Derry.,  where  he  was  fettled  for  many  years 
among  the  moft  virulent  of  the  fe£t,  yet  upon  his 
removal  to  Dublin  they  parted  from  him  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  and  univerfal  acknowledgments  of  his 
wifdom  and  goodnefs.  For  the  reft,  it  muft  be  own- 
ed, he  does  not  bufy  himfelf  by  entering  deep  into  any 
party,  but  rather  fpends  his  time  in  a6ts  of  hofpitali- 
ty  and  charity,  in  building  of  churches,  repairing  his 
palace,  in  introducing  and  preferring  the  worthieft  per- 
fons  he  can  find,  without  other  regards :  in  fhort,  in 
the  practice  of  all  virtues,  that  can  become  a  publick 
or  private  life.     This,  and  more,  if  poflible,  is  due 

t  Dr.  M^HIiam  Kixg. 

to 
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to  (o  excellent  a  perfon,  who  may  be  juftly  reckoned 
amono'  the  wreateft  and  moft  learned  prelates  of  this 
ao-e,  however  his  charaifler  may  be  defiled  by  fuch 
mean  and  dirty  hands  as  thofe  of  the  ohfervator,  or 
fuch  as  employ  him.] 

I  now  come  to  anfwer  the  other  part  of  your  let- 
ter, and  (hall  give  you  my  opinion  freely  about  re- 
pealing the  facramental  tejly  only  whereas  you  defire 
my  thoughts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  I  am  a  member 
of  parliament,  I  muft  affure  you  they  are  exadtly  the 
fame  in  both  capacities. 

I  muft  begin  by  telling  you,  we  are  generally  fur- 
prized  at  your  wonderful  kindnefs  to  us  on  this  occa- 
fion,  in  being  fo  very  induftrious  to  teach  us  to  fee  our 
interefts  in  a  point,  where  we  are  fo  unable  to  fee  it 
ourfelves.  This  hath  given  us  fome  fufpicion ;  and 
though  in  my  own  particular  I  am  hugely  bent  to  be- 
lieve that  whenever  you  concern  yourfelves  in  our  af- 
fairs, it  is  certainly  for  our  good ^  yet  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  fomething  fmgular  inihis  belief, and  there- 
fore I  never  attempt  to  jufiify  it,  but  content  myfelf 
to  pofTefs  my  own  opinion  in  private,  for  fear  of  en- 
countering men  of  more  wit  or  words,  than  I  have  to 
fpare. 

We  at  this  diftance,  who  fee  nothing  of  the  fpring 
of  a<51:ions,  are  forced  by  mere  conje<5ture  to  affign  two 
reafons  for  your  defiring  us  to  repeal  the  facramental 
tefi  J  one  is,  becaufe  you  are  faid  to  imagine  it  will 
be  a  flep  towards  the  like  good  work  in  Er.gland.  The 
other  more  immediate,  that  it  will  open  a  way  for  re- 
warding feveral perfons,  who  have  well  deferved  upon 

a  zreat 
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a  gnat  occafion,  but  who  are  now  unqualified  through 
that  impediment. 

I  do  not  frequently  quote  poets,  efpecially  engUJ}]  : 
but  I  remember  there  is  in  fome  of  Mr.  Cowley's 
love  verfes  a  flrain,  that  I  thought  extraordinary  at 
fifteen,  and  have  often  fince  imagined  it  to  be  fpoken 
by  Ireland^ 

Forbid  it,  heaven.,  my  life  Jhould  be 

Weighed  with  her  leajl  conveniency. 

In  fnort,  v/hatever  advantage  you  propofe  toyour- 
felves  by  repealing  the  facramcntal  teji.,  fpeak  it  out 
plainly,  it  is  the  beft  argument  you  can  ufe,  for  we 
value  your  intercft  much  more  than  our  own  \  if  your 
little  finger  be  fore,  and  you  think  a  poultice  made 
of  our  vitals  will  give  it  eafe,  fpeak  the  word,  and 
it  {hall  be  done  :  the  intereft  of  our  whole  kingdom 
is  at  any  time  ready  to  ftrike  to  that  of  your  pooreft 
fijhing  towns ;  it  is  hard  you  will  not  accept  our  fer- 
vices,  unlefs  we  believe  at  the  fame  time,  that  you 
are  only  confulting  our  profit,  and  giving  us  marks  of 
your  love.  If  there  be  a  fire  at  fome  diilance,  and 
I  immediately  blow  up  my  houfe  before  there  be  occa- 
ficn,  becaufe  you  are  a  man  of  quality,  and  appre- 
hend fome  danger  to  a  corner  of  your  Jl able  ;  yet  why 
fliould  you  require  me  to  attend  next  morning  at  your 
levee,  with  my  humble  thanks  for  the  favour  you  have 
done  ? 

If  we  might  be  allowed  to  judge  for  ourftlves,  we 

had  abundance  of  benefit  by  the  facramental  tefi,  and 

Ibrefee  a  number  of  mifchiefs  would  be  the  confequence 

3  of 
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of  repealing  it ;  and  we  conceive  the  obje£lions  made 
againft  it  by  the  dijfenters  are  of  no  manner  of  force. 
They  tell  us  of  their  merits  in  the  late  war  in  Ireland, 
and  how  chearfully  they  engaged  for  the  fafety  of  the 
nation  ;  that  if  they  had  thought  they  had  been  fight- 
ing only  other  people's  quarrels,  perhaps  it  might  have 
cooled  their  zeal ;  and  that  for  the  future  they  fhall 
fit  down  quietly,  and  let  us  do  our  work  ourfelves  ; 
nay,  that  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  do  fo,  fince  they 
cannot  take  up  arms  under  the  penalty  of  high  trea- 
fon. 

Now  fuppofing  them  to  have  done  their  duty,  as  I 
believe  they  did,  and  not  to  trouble  them  about  the 
*  Jiy  on  the  wheel,  I  thought  liberty,  property,  and  reli- 
gion, had  been  the  three  fubjc6ts  of  the  quarrel  ; 
and  have  not  all  thofe  been  amply  fecured  to  them? 
had  they  at  that  time  a  mental  refervation  for  powir 
and  employments  ?  and  muft  thefe  two  articles  be  added 
henceforward  in  our  national  quarrels  ?  It  is  grown  a 
mighty  conceit  among  fome  men,  to  melt  down  the 
phrafe  of  a  church  ejiabiijhed  by  law,  into  that  of  the 
religion  of  the  magijlrate;  of  which  appellation  it  is 
eafier  to  find  the  reafon  than  the  fenfe  :  if  by  the  ma- 
gijirate  they  mean  the  prince  £the  expreflion  includes 
a  falfhood ;  for  when  king  "James  was  prince']  the 
eftablifhed  church  was  the  fame  it  is  now.  If  by  the 
fame  word  they  mean  the  IcgiHiiture,  we  defire  no 
more.  Be  that  as  it  will,  we  of  this  kingdom  be- 
lieve the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  the  national  church, 

*  Allading  to  a  fable  of  a  fly,  road,  exulted  in  his  own  import- 

who  having  lettledon  the  fpoke  of  ance,  and  cried  out  '•  What  a  dujl 

a  wheel  belonging  to  a  chariot,  sii  re'fe  ? 
tii.t  was  dr.vcn  lapidly  ajang  th? 

and 
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and  the  only  one  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  are  willing 
by  the  fame  law  to  give  a  toleration  to  difTenters  :  but 
if  once  we  repeal  our  facramental  teji,  and  grant  a  to- 
leration, or  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws, 
I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  be  faid  to  have  any  eftablifh- 
ed church  remaining  ;  or  rather,  why  there  will  not 
be  as  many  eftablifhed  churches,  as  there  are  feds  of 
difjenters.  No,  fay  they,  yours  will  ftill  be  the  national 
church,  becaufe  your  bifhops  and  clergy  are  maintain- 
ed by  the  publick  :  but,  that  I  fuppofe  will  be  of  no 
long  duration,  and  it  would  be  very  unjuft  it  fnould, 
becaufe,  to  fpealc  in  Tindal's  phrafe,  it  is  not  reafon- 
able  that  revenues  fliould  be  annexed  to  one  opinion 
more  than  another,  when  all  are  equally  lawful ;  and 
it  is  the  fame  author's  maxim,  that  no  free-born  fub- 
je(Sl  ought  to  pay  for  maintaining  fpeculations  he  does 
not  believe.     But  why  Jhould  any  man,  upon  account  of 
cpinions  he  'cannot  help,  be  deprived  the  opportunity  of 
ferving  his  queen  and  country  !  their  zeal  is  commend- 
able, and  when  employments  go  a  begging  for  want 
of  hands,  they  fhall  be  fure  to  have  the  refufal,  only 
upon  condition  they  will   not  pretend  to  them  upon 
maxims,  which  equally  include  atheijh,  turks,  jews, 
infidels,  and  hireticks  ;  or  which  is  f^ill  more  danger- 
ous, even  papijls  themfelves  :  the  former  you  allow, 
the  other  you  deny :  becaufe  thefe  laft  own  a  foreign 
power,  and  therefore  muft  be  fnut  out.     But  there  is 
no  great  weight  in  this  ;  for  their  religion  can  fuit 
with  free  fates,  with  limited  or  abfolute  monarchies 
as  well   as  a  better  ;  and  the  pope%   power  in  France 
is  but  a  fhadow  ;  fo  that  upon  this  foot  there  need 
be  no  great  danger  to  the  conftitution  by  admitting 
2  pafijh 
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papijis  to  employments.  I  will  help  you  to  enough 
of  them  (hall  be  ready  to  allow  the  pope  as  little  power 
here  as  you  pleafe;  and  the  bare  opinion  of  his  being 
vicar  of  Chnfl  is  but  a  fpeculctthe  pointy  for  which  na 
man  it  feems  ought  to  be  deprived  the  capacity  of 
ferving  his  country. 

But,  if  you  pleafe,  I  will  tell  you  the  great  objec- 
tion we  have  againft  repealing  this  fame  juxramental 
teji.  It  is,  that  we  are  verily  perfuaded,  the  confe- 
quence  will  be  an  entire  alteration  of  religion  among 
us  in  no  great  compafs  of  years.  And  pray,  obferve 
how  we  reafon  in  Ireland  upon  this  matter. 

We  obferve  the  Scots  in  our  northern  parts  to  be 
a  brave  induflrious  people,  extremely  devoted  to  their 
religion,  and  full  of  an  undijlurhed  affection  towards 
each  other.     Numbers  of  that  noble  nation,  invited 
by  the  fertilities  of  the  foil,   are  glad  to  exchange 
their  barren  hills  of  Loquabar  by  a  voyage  of  three 
hours,  for  our  fruitful  vales  of  Doun  and  Antrim^  io 
produ6iive  of  that  grainy  which  at  little  trouble  and 
lefs  expence  finds  diet  and  lodging  for  themfclvcs  and 
their  cattle.     Thefe  people,  by  their  extreme  parfi- 
mony,  wonderful  dexterity  in  dealings   and  firm  ad- 
herence to  one- another,  foon  grow  into  wealth  from 
Xkit  fmalleft  beginnings,  never  are  rooted   out  where 
they  once  fix,  and   increafe  daily  by  new  fupplies  : 
befides,  when  they  are  the  fuperior  number  in  any 
tra<St  of  ground,  they  are  not  over  patient  of  mixture; 
but  fuch,  whom  they  cannot  ajjirnulate,  foon  find  it 
their  interefl:  to  remove.     I  have  done  all  in  my  power 
on  fome  land  of  my  own  to  preferve  two  or  three 
enihjh  fellows  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  found  it 

impoinble, 
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impoflible,  though  one  of  them  thought  he  had  fuf" 
ficiently  made  his  court  by  turning  prefbyterian.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  they  bring  along  with  them  from  Scot- 
land 2L  moft  formidable  notion  of  our  church,  which 
they  look  upon  at  leaft  three  degrees  vvorfe  than  po- 
pery :  and  it  is  natural  it  fhould  be  fo,  fince  they 
come  over  full  fraught  with  that  fpirit,  which  taught 
them  to  abolifh  epifcopacy  at  home. 

Then  we  proceed  farther,  and  obferve,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  employments  here  make  a  very  confi- 
derable  number  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  have 
no  other  merit,  but  that  of  doing  their  duty  in  their 
ieveral  flations ;  therefore,  when  the  teft  is  repealed, 
jt  will  be  highly  reafonable  they  ihould  give  place  to 
thofe,  who  have  much  greater  fervices  to  plead.  The 
commiflions  of  the  revenue  are  foon  difpofed  of,  and 
the  colle£lors  and  other  officers  throughout  the  king- 
dom are  generally  appointed  by  the  commiflioners, 
which  gives  them  a  mighty  influence  in  every  county. 
As  much  may  be  faid  of  the  great  offices  in  the  law ; 
and  when  this  door  is  open  to  let  difTenters  into  the 
commiflions  of  the  peace,  to  make  them  high-fheriffsj 
mayors  of  corporations,  and  officers  of  the  army  and 
militia,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  otherwife,  con- 
fidering  their  induftry  and  our  fupinenefs,  but  that 
they  may  in  a  very  few  years',  grow  to  a  majority  iri 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  confequently  make  them- 
felves  the  national  religion,  and  have  a  fair  pretence 
to  demand  the  revenues  of  the  church  for  their  teach- 
lers.  I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  all  this  fhould 
happen  as  I  defcribe,  yet  the  prefbyterian  religion 
could  never  be  made  the  national  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment. 
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ment,  becaufe  our  bifhops  are  fo  great  a  number  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  ;  and  viathout  a  majority  there,  the 
church  could  not  be  aboliflied.  But  I  have  two  very 
good  expedients  for  that,  which  I  fhall  leave  you  to 
guefs,  and  I  dare  fwear  our  fpeaker  here  has  often 
thought  on,  efpecially  having  endeavoured  at  one  of 
them  fo  lately.  To  convince  you,  that  this  defign  is 
not  fo  foreign  from  fame  people's  thoughts,  I  mud 
let  you  knovi^,  that  an  honeft  bell-zvsather  f  of  our 
houfe  (you  have  him  now  in  England^  I  wifh  you 
could  keep  him  there)  had  the  impudence  fome  years 
ago,  in  parliament-time,  to  fliake  my  lord  bifhop 
of  Kilaloo  X  by  his  lawn  fieeve,  and  tell  him,  in  a 
threatening  manner,  that  he  hoped  to  live  to  fee  the  day^ 
when  there  jhoidd  not  be  one  of  his  order  in  the  kingdom. 

Thefe  laft  lines  perhaps  you  think  a  digreffion  ; 
therefore  to  return,  I  told  you  the  confequertces  we 
fully  reckon  upon  from  repealing  the  facrmnental  teji, 
which  although  the  greateft  number  of  fuch  as  are  for 
doing  it,  are  aftually  in  no  manner  of  pain  about  it, 
and  many  of  them  care  not  three- pence  whether  there 
be  any  churchy  or  no ;  yet  becaufe  they  pretend  to  ar- 
gue from  confcience  as  well  as  policy  and  intereft,  F 
thought  it  proper  to  underftand  and  anfwer  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now,  fir,  in  anfwer  to  your  queftion,  whether  if 
any  attempt  fhould  be  made  here  for  repealing  ther 
facramental  tcji,  it  would  be  likely  to  fucceed  ?  the 
number  of  profefled  di.Tenters  in  this  parliament  was, 
as  I  remember,  fomething  under  a  dozen,  and  I  can- 

f  Suppofed  to  be  Mr,  Endtri.-'r,  %  Dr,  Ltniuiy,  afterwards 

lord  ptim«te, 

nof 
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not  call  to  mind  above  thirty  others,  who  were  ex- 
pe(5led  to  fall  in  with  them.  This  is  certain,  that  the 
prefbyterian  party  having  with  great  induftry  mufter- 
ed  up  their  forces,  did  endeavour  one  day,  upon  occa- 
fion  of  a  hint  in  my  lord* Pembroke's  fpeech  to  in- 
troduce  a  debate  about  repealing  the  te/I  daufe,  whea 
there  appeared  at  lealt  four  to  one  odds  againft  them ; 
and  the  ableft  of  thofe,  who  were  reckoned  the  moft 
ftaunch  and  thorough- paced  "juhigs  upon  all  other  oc- 
cafions,  fell  off  with  an  abhorrence  at  the  firft  mention 
of  this. 

I  muft  defire  you  to  take  notice,  that  the  terms  of 
•whig  and  tory  do  not  properly  exprefs  the  different 
intereft  in  our  parliament.  [I  remember,  when  I 
was  laft  in  England^  I  told  the  king,  that  the  higheft 
lories  we  had  with  us  would  make  tolerable  whies 
there  :  this  was  certainly  right,  and  ftill  in  the  gene- 
ral continues  {o^  unlefs  you  have  fince  admitted  new 
charafleri flicks,  which  did  not  come  within  otir  de- 
finition.] Whoever  bears  a  true  veneration  for  the 
glorious  memory  of  king  IVilliajn^  as  our  great  deli- 
verer from  popery  and  flavery  ;  whoever  is  firmly 
loyal  to  our  prefent  queen  with  an  utter  abhorrence 
and  deteftation  of  the  pretender;  whoever  approves 
the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover^ 
and  is  for  preferving  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the 
church  of  England^  with  an  indulgence  for  fcrupulous, 
confciences  ;  fuch  a  man  we  think  a6ls  upon  right 
principles,  and  may  be  juftly  allowed  a  whig :  and  I 
believe  there  are  not  fix  members  in  our  houfe  of 
commons,  who  may  not  fairly  come  under  this  de- 

•  Then  lord  lieutenant  ot'/^t/.i/!!/, 

fcription» 
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fcrlption.  So  that  the  parties  among  us  are  made  up- 
on one  fide  of  moderate  whIgs,  and  on  the  other  of 
prejbyteriam  and  their  aUitors,  by  which  laft  I  mean 
fuch,  who  can  equally  go  to  a  church  or  conventicky 
or  fuch  who  are  indifferent  to  all  religion  in  general  ; 
or  laftlf,  fuch  who  affedl  to  bear  a  perfonal  rancour 
towards  the  clergy  :  thcfe  laft  are  a  fett  of  men  not 
of  our  own  growth,  their  principles  at  leaft  have  been 
imported  of  late  years  ;  yet  this  whole  party  put  toge- 
ther will  fcarce,  I  am  confident,  amount  to  above  fifty- 
men  in  parliament,  v;hich  can  hardly  be  worked  up 
into  a  majority  of  three  hundred. 

As  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  difficulty  there  is  con- 
ceived at  leaft  as  great  as  in  ours.  So  many  of  our 
temporal  peers  live  in  England,  that  the  bifnops  are 
generally  pretty  near  a  par  of  the  houfe,  and  we  rec- 
kon they  will  be  all  to  a  man  againft  repealing  the 
teji ;  and  yet  their  lordfhips  are  generally  thought  as 
good  whigs  upon  our  principles  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom. There  are  indeed  a  few  lay-lords,  who  appear 
to  have  no  great  devotion  for  epifcopacy  ;  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  more,  with  whom  certain  powerful 
motives  might  be  ufed  for  removing  any  difiiculty  what- 
foever  :  but  thefe  are,  in  no  fort,  a  number  to  carry- 
any  point  againft  a  conjundtion  of  the  reft  and  the 
whole  bench  of  biftiops. 

Befides,  the  whole  body  of  our  clergy  is  utterly 
againft  repealing  the  ieji,  though  they  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  her  majefty,  and  hardly  one  in  an  hundred, 
who  are  not  very  good  zvhigs  in  our  acceptation  of 
the  word.  And  I  muft  let  you  know,  that  we  of  Ire- 
land are  not  vet  com.e  up  to  other  fdk%  refinements^  for 

Vol.  in."  M  we 
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generally  love  and  efteem  our  clergy,  and  think  they 
deferve  it ;  nay,  we  are  apt  to  lay  fome  weight  upon 
their  opinion,  and  would  not  willingly  difoblige  them, 
at  leaft,  unlefs  it  were  upon  fome  greater  point  of  in- 
tereft  than  this.  And  their  judgment  in  the  pfefent 
affair  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  becaufe  they  are  the 
laft  perfons,  who  will  be  affected  by  it:  rhii'  makes 
us  think  them  impartial,  and  that  their  concern  is  on- 
ly for  religion  and  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom.  Be- 
eaufe  the  zS:,  which  repeals  the  te/f,  will  only  qualify 
a  /ayman  for  an  employment,  but  not  a  presbyterian 
or  aJiabaptiJi  preacher  for  a  church-living.  Now  I 
muft  take  leave  to  inform  you,  that  feveral  members 
of  our  houfe,  and  myfelf  among  the  reff,  knowing 
fome  time  ago  what  was  upon  the  anril,  went  to  all 
the  clergy  we  knew  of  any  diftindion,  and  defired 
their  judgment  in  the  matter  j  wherein  we  found  a 
moft  wonderful  agreement,  there  being  but  one  divine 
that  we  could  hear  of  in  the  whole  kingdom,  who 
appeared  of  a  contrary  fentiment,  wherein  he  after- 
wards flood  alone  in  the  convocation^  very  little  to  his 
credit^  though,  as  he  hoped,  very  much  to  his  intereft, 
I  will  now  confider  a  little  the  arguments  offered 
to  (hew  the  advantages,  or  rather  the  neceffity  of  re- 
pealing the  teti  in  Ireland.  We  are  told  the  popifli 
intereft  is  here  fo  formidable,  that  all  hands  (hould  be 
joined  to  keep  it  under;  that  the  only  names  of  dif- 
trn«Stion  among  us  ought  to  be  thofe  of  protefiant  and 
papift  -y  and  that  this  expedient  is  the  only  means  to 
unite  all  proteftants  upon  one  common  bottom.  All 
which  Is  nothing  but  mifreprefentation  and  rniftake. 

If 
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If  we  were  under  any  real  feaf  of  the  papifts  In  this 
kingdom,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  fo  ftupid,  aS 
not  to  be  equally  apprehenfive  with  others^  fuice  we 
are  likely  to  be  the  greateft,  and  more  immediate  fuf- 
ferers :  but  on  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them  to  be 
altoo-ether  as  inconfiderablc  as  the  women  and  chil- 
ilren.  Their  lands  are  almoft  entirely  taken  from 
them,  and  they  are  rendered  uncapable  of  purchafing 
any  more  ;  and  for  the  little  that  remains,  provifion 
is  made  by  the  late  a6t  againft  popery,  that  it  will 
daily  crumble  away  :  to  prevent  whichj  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  among  them  are  already  turned 
proteftants,  and  fo  in  all  probability  will  many  more. 
Then,  the  popifh  priefts  are  all  regiftered,  and  with- 
out permiflion  (which  I  hope  will  not  be  granted) 
they  can  have  no  fucceflbrs;  that  the  proteftant  cler- 
gy will  find  it  perhaps  no  difficult  matter  to  bring 
great  numbers  ov^er  to  the  church  j  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  common  people,  without  leaders,  without 
difcipline,  or  natural  courage,  being  little  better  than 
hewers  of  wood ^  and  drawers  of  water ^  are  out  of  all 
capacity  of  doing  any  mifchief,  if  they  were  ever  fo 
well  inclined.  Neither  are  they  at  all  likely  to  join 
in  any  confiderable  numbers  with  an  irivadir.  havinf? 
found  fo  ill  fuccefs  when  they  were  much  more  nu- 
merous and  powerful :  when  they  had  a  prince  of  their 
own  religion  to  head  them,  had  been  trained  for  fome 
years  under  a  popijh  deputy^  and  received  fuch  mighty- 
aids  from  the  French  king*. 

•  In  the  leign  of  kin?  'Javie:  II.  and  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Bi:'.! 
In  j6qo. 
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As  to  that  argument  ufed  for  repealing  the  teji^  that 
it  will  unite  all  proteftants  againft  the  common  en€7ny% 
I  wonder  by  what  figure  thofe  gentlemen  fpeak,  who 
are  pleafed   to  advance  it :  fuppofe,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  the   friendfhip   between  you  and   me,  a  law 
fhould  pafs,  that  I  muft  have  half  your  eftate  ;  do 
you  think  that  would   much  advance  the  union  be- 
tween us  ?  or  fuppofe  I  (hare  my  fortune  equally  be- 
tween my  own  children  and  zjirangery  whom  I  take 
into  my  protection  ;  will  that  be  a  method  to  unite 
them  r  it  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties,  to  deprive 
a  majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right,  by  conferring 
it  on  zfaSlion  who  had  never  any  right  at  all,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  fuffer  any  lofs  or  injury, 
if  it  be  refufed  them.     Neither  is  it  very  clear,  how 
far  fome  people  may  flretch  the  term  cA common  enemy,. 
How  many  are  there  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves  pro- 
teftants,  who  look  upon  our  worfhip  to  be  idolatrous 
as  well  as  that  of  the  papifts,  and  with  great  charity 
put  prelacy  and  popery  together  as  terms  convertible  ? 

And  therefore  there  is  one  fmall  doubt  I  would  be 
willingly  fatisHed  in,  before  I  agree  to  the  repealing 
of  the  teji  ;  that  is,  whether  thefe  fame  protejlants^ 
when  they  have  by  their  dexterity  made  themfelves 
the  national  religion,  and  difpofed  the  church  reve- 
nues among  their  pajlors  or  themfelves,  will  be  fo  kind 
to  allow  us  dijfenters,_  I  do  not  fay  a  fhare  in  employ- 
ments, but  a  bare  toleration  by  law  ?  The  reafon  of 
my  doubt  is,  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  very  idle  as  to 
read  above  fifty  pamphlets  written  by  as  many  prefby- 
terian  divines,  budly  difclaiming  this  idol  toleration^ 

fome 
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Tome  of  them  calling  it  (I  know  not  how  properly) 
a  rag  of  popery^  and  all  agreeing  it  was  to  ejiablijh 
.iniquity  by  a  law.  Now  I  would  be  glad  to  know, 
when  and  where  their  fucccjfors  have  renounced  this 
do6trine,  and  before  what  witneffes.  Becaufe  me- 
thinks  I  ftiould  be  loth  to  fee  my  poor  titular  bifiiop 
in  partibus  feized  on  by  miftake  in  the  dark  for  a  je- 
fuit,  or  be  forced  myfclf  to  keep  a  chaplain  diguifed 
like  my  butler,  and  ileal  to  prayers  in  a  back  room, 
as  my  grandfather  ufed  in  thofe  times,  when  the 
church  of  England  was  malignant. 

But  this  is  ripping  up  old  quarrels  long  forgot ;  po- 
pery is  nov/  the  common  enemy ^  againft  which  we  muft 
all  unite :  I  have  been  tired  in  hiftory  with  the  perpe- 
tual folly  of  thofe  dates,  who  call  in  foreigners  to  affift 
them  againft  a  common  enemy.:  but  the  mifchief  was, 
thefe  allies  would  never  be  brought  to  allow,  that  the 
common  enemy  was  quite  fubdued.  And  they  had  rea- 
fon  ;  for  it  proved  at  laft,  that  one  part  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  was  thofe  who  called  them  in,  and  fo 
the  allies  became  at  length  the  majlers. 

It  is  agreed  among  naturalifts,  that  a  lion  is  a  lar- 
ger, a  ftronger,  and  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  a 
cat ;  yet  if  a  man  were  to  have  his  choice,  either  a 
lion  at  his  foot,  bound  faft  with  three  or  four  chains, 
his  teeth  drawn  out,  and  his  claws  pared  to  the  quick, 
or  an  angry  cat  in  full  liberty  at  his  throat ;  he  would 
take  no  long  time  to  determine. 

I  have  been  fometimes  admiring  the  wonderful  fig- 

nification  of  that  word  pcrfecution,  and  what  various 

interpretations  it  hath  acquired  even  within  my  me- 

iriory.    Wheu  I  was  a  boy,  I  often  heard  the  pref- 
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byterians  complain,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
ferve  God  in  their  own  wayj  they  faid  they  did  not 
repine  at  our  employments,  but  thought  that  all  men 
who  live  peaceably  ought  to  have  liberty  of  confci- 
encc,  and  leave  to  aflemble.  That  impediment  be- 
ing removed  at  the  revolution,  they  foon  learned  to 
fwallow  the  facrametital  tejl^  and  began  to  take  very 
large  fteps,  wherein  all  who  offered  to  oppofe  them, 
were  called  men  of  a  perfecutingfpirit.  During  the 
time  the  bill  agalnft  occafional  conformity  was  on 
foot,  peTfecution  was  every  day  rung  in  our  ears,  and 
now  at  laft  the  Jacramental  teji  itfelf  has  the  fame 
name.  Where  then  is  this  matter  likely  to  end,  when 
the  obtaining  of  one  requeft  is  only  ufed  as  a  ftep  to 
demand  another  ?  A  lover  is  ever  complaining  of  cru- 
elty^ while  any  thing  is  denied  him  ;  and  when  the 
]ady  ceafes  to  be  cruel^  fhe  is  from  the  next  moment 
at  his  mercy  :  fo  perfeciition^  it  feems,  is  everything, 
that  will  not  leave  it  in  mens  power  to  perfecuU 
others. 

There  is  one  argument  offered  againft  zfacramental 
ttjl  by  a  fort  of  men,  who  are  content  to  be  ftiled  of 
the  church  of  England^  who  perhaps  attend  its  fervice 
in  the  morning,  and  go  with  their  wives  to  a  conven- 
ticle in  the  afternoon,  confeffing  they  heard  very  good 
do£lrIne  in  both.  Thcfe  men  are  much  offended, 
that  fo  holy  an  inflitution,  as  that  of  the  Lord's  fup- 
per,  fhould  be  made  fubfervient  to  fuch  mercenary 
purpofes  as  the  getting  of  an  employment.  Now  it 
feems,  the  law,  concluding  all  men  to  be  members 
of  that  church  where  they  receive  the  facrament  ; 
andfuppofing  all  men  to  live  like  chriflians  (efpecially 
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Aofe  who  are  to  have  employments)  did  Imagine  they 
received  the  facrament  in  courfe  about  four  times  a 
year ;  and  therefore  only  defired  it  might  appear  by 
certificate  to  the  publick,  that  fuch,  who  took  an 
office,  were  members  of  the  church  eflablifhed,  by 
doing  their  ordinary  duty.  However,  leji  ive  Jhould 
cffend  them^  we  have  often  defired  they  would  deal 
candidly  with  us :  for  if  the  matter  ftuck  only  there 
we  would  propofe  it  in  parliament,  that  every  man, 
who  takes  an  employment,  fhould,  inftead  of  receiv- 
ing the  facrament,  be  obliged  to  fwear,  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  church  o{  Ireland  by  law  eflablifhed, 
with  epifcopacy,  a72dfo  forth  ;  and  as  they  do  now 
in  Scotland,  to  be  true  to  the  kirk.  But  when  we  drive 
them  thus  far,  they  always  retire  to  the  main  body  of 
the  argument,  urge  the  hardfhip  that  men  fhould  be 
deprived  the  liberty  of  ferving  their  queen  and  coun- 
try on  account  of  their  confcience  :  and  in  fhort,  have 
recourfe  to  the  common  ftile  of  their  half- brethren. 
Now  whether  this  be  a  fmcere  way  of  arguing,  I  will 
appeal  to  any  other  judgment  but  theirs. 

There  is  another  topick  of  clamour  fomewhat  pa- 
rallel to  the  foregoing  :  it  feems  by  the  teft-claufe, 
the  military  officers  are  obliged  to  receive  the  facra- 
ment, as  well  as  the  civil.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
fome  patience,  to  hear  the  difienters  declaiming  up- 
on this  occafion':  they  cry  they  are  difar?p.ed^  they  are 
ufed  like  papifts :  when'an  enemy  appears  at  home, 
or  from  abroad,  they  mufl  fit  ftill,  and  fee  their  throats 
cut,  or  be  hanged  for  high-treafon  if  they  offer  to  de- 
fend themfelves.  Milerable  condition!  woful  dilem- 
pu  !  it  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  the  pretender  was 
M  4.  not 
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not  apprifed  of  t\\\s  pajjive  preihyterian  principle,  elfe 
he  would  infallibly  have  landed  in  our  northern  parts, 
and  found  them  all  fat  down  in  their  formalities, 
as  the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  fenators,  ready  to  die 
with  honour  in  their  callings.  Sometimes  to  appcafe. 
their  indignation,  we  venture  to  give  them  hopes,  that 
in  fuch  a  cafe  the  government  will  perhaps  connive, 
and  hardly  be  fo  fevcre  to  hang  them  for  defending  it 
againft  the  letter  of  the  law ;  to  which  they  readily 
anfwer,  that  they  will  not  lie  at  our  mercy,  but  let.  us 
light  our  battles  ourfclves.  Sometimes  we  offer  to  get 
an  a£t,  by  which,  upon  all  pcpijh  infurre£tions  at 
home,  or  popi/h  invafions  from  abroad,  the  govern- 
ment fhall  be  impowered  to  grant  commifiions  to  all 
proteftants  whatfoever,  without  that />tr/i'r«//»§-  circum- 
jflance  of  obliging  them  to  fay  their  prayers  when  they 
receive  the  facrament :  but  they  abhor  all  thoughts 
oi  occaficnal  commifTions ;  they  will  not  do  our  drud- 
gery, and  we  reap  the  benefit :  it  is  not  worth  their 
■while  to  fight  pro  oris  et  fccis  ;  and  they  had  rather 
jofe  their  eftates,  liberties,  religion,  and  lives,  than 
the  pleafure  ci  governing. 

But  to  bring  this  difcourfe  towards  a  conclufion  ; 
if  the  diflenters  wiH  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  toleration 
by  law,  as  hath  becfi  granted  them  in  England,  I  be- 
Jieve  the  majority  of  both  houfes  will  fall  readily  in 
^vith  it ;  farther  it  will  be  hard  to  perfuade  this  houfe 
of  commons,  and  perhaps  much  harder  the  next.  For, 
to  fay  the  truth,  we  make  a  mighty  difference  here 
between  fuffering  thijlles  to  grow  among  us,  and 
vacating  them  for  pofies.  We  are  fully  convinced  in 
our  confclences,  that  :w  fl:all  always  tolerate  them ; 

bul; 
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but  not  quite  fo  fully  that  they  will  always  tolerate  uSy 
when  it  comes  to  their  turn  ;  and  lue  are  the  majo- 
rity, and  we  are  in  pofleflion. 

He  who  argues  in  defence  of  a  law  in  force,  not 
antiquated  or  obfolete,  but  lately  enadted,  is  cer- 
tainly on  the  fafer  fide,  and  may  be  allowed  to  point 
out  the  dangers  he  conceives  to  forefee  in  the  abro2:a- 
tion  of  it. 

For  if  the  confequences  of  repealing  this  claufe 
fhould  at  fonie  time  or  other  enable  the  prefbyte- 
rians  to  work  themfelves  up  into  the  national  church; 
inftead  of  jiniting  proteftants,  it  would  fow  eternal 
divifions  among  them.  Firft,  their  own  feds,  which, 
now  lie  dormant,  would  be  foon  at  cufFs  again  with 
each  other  about  power  and  preferment  ;  and  the 
dijfenting  epijcopah-,  perhaps  difcontented  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as,  upon  feme  fair  unhappy  occafion,  would  be 
able  to  fnake  the  firmed:  loyalty,  which  none  can  de- 
ny theirs  to  be. 

Neither  is  it  very  difficult  to  conJe£iure,  from  {omz 
late  proceedings,  at  what  a  rate  this  faction  is  like 
to  drive,  where-ever  it  gets  the  whip  and  the  feat. 
They  have  already  fet  up  courts  of  fpiritual  judica- 
ture in  open  contempt  of  the  laws  :  they  fend  nif- 
ftonaries  every-where,  without  being  invited,  in  order 
to  convert  the  church  of  England  folks  to  chriJUamty. 
They  are  as  vigilant  as  /  know  whoy  to  attend  per- 
fons  on  their  death-beds,  and  for  purpofes  much  alike. 
And  what  praflices  fuch  principles  as  thefe  (with 
many  other  that  might  be  invidious  to  mention)  may 
fpawn,  when  they  are  laid  out  to  the  fni,  you  may 
determine  at  leifure. 

Laflly, 
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Laftly,  Whether  we  are  fo  entirely  fure  of  thelf 
loyalty  upon  the  prefent  foot  of  government  as  you 
ixiay  imagine,  their  detra(5lors  make  a  queftion,  which 
however  does,  I  think,  by  no  means  afFe6t  the  body 
of  dilTenters:  but  the  inftance  produced  is  of  fome  a- 
niong  their  leading  teachers  in  the  north,  who  having 
refufed  the  abjuration  oath,  yet  continue  their  preach- 
ing, and  have  abundance  of  followers.  The  parti- 
culars are  out  of  my  head  ;  but  the  fa£l  is  notorious 
enough,  and  I  believe  hath  been  publifhed  :  I  think  it 
a  pity,  it  hath  not  been  remedied. 

Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you,  fir,  my  own  opinion, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  in  both  houfes  here, 
relating  to  this  weighty  affair ;  upon  which  I  am  con- 
fident you  may  fecurely  reckon.  I  will  leave  you  to 
make  what  ufc  of  it  you  pleafe. 

/  am  with  great  reJpeSl^ 
EXablin,  Dec.  4, 

1708.  ^ly^i 

Tour,  Sic, 
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To 


SIR, 

jD  E ING  fo  great  a  lover  of  antiquities,  it  was  rea- 
fonahle  to  fuppofe,  you  would  be  very  much  obliged 
with  any  thing,  that  was  new.     I  have  been  of  late  of- 
fended with  many  writers  of  effays  and  mo- al  difcourfeSy 
for  running  into  Jlale  topicks  and  threadbare  quotations^ 
and  not  handling  their  fubje^  fully  and  chfely  :  ^11  which 
errors  I  have  carefully  avoided  in   the  fllowinir  effay^ 
which  I  have  propofed  as  a  pattern  for  young  luriters  to 
imitate.  The  thoughts  and  obfervations  being  entirely  veiu, 
the  quotations  untouched  by  others,  the  fukjeSi  of  mighty 
importance,  and  treated  with  much  order  and  perfpiciaty, 
it  hath  cofi  me  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  and  I  deftre  you 
will  accept  and  confder  it  as  the  utmojl   effort  of  my 
genius. 

Hilofophers  fay,  that  man  is  a  microcofm,  or  lit- 
tle world,  refembling  in  miniature  every  part  of 
the  great:  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  body  naturally 
may  be  compared  to  the  body  politick  :  and  if  this  be 
fo,  how  can  the  epicurean's  opinion  be  true,  that  the 
luniverfe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  a- 

toms  ? 
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toms  ?  which  I  will  no  more  believe,  than  that  th-e 
accidental  jumbling  of   the   alphabet   could   fall  bv 
chance  into  a  moft  ingenious  and  learned  treatife  of 
philofophy.  B'lfum  teneatis  amid  ?  [Kor.]    This  falfe 
opinion  muil  needs  create  many  more ;  it  is  like  aa 
error  in  the  firft  concoiSion,  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rected in  the  fecond  ;  the  foundation  is  weak,  and 
whatever  fuperftrudure  you  raife  upon  it,  muft  of 
neceffity  fall  to  the  ground.     Thus  men  are  led  from 
one  error  to  another,  until  with  Ixion  they  embrace 
a  cloud  inftead  of  'Jur^o  :  or  like  the  dog  in  the  fable, 
lofe  the  fubftance  in  gaping  at  the  fhadow.     For  fuch 
opinions  cannot  cohere ;  but  like  the  iron  and  clay  in 
the  toes  oi Nebuchadnezzar  s  image,  muft  feparate  and 
break  in  pieces.     I  have  read  in  a  certain  author,  that 
Alexander  wept,  becaufe  he  had  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer ;  which  he  needed  not  have  done,  if  the  for^ 
tuitous  concourfc  of  atoms  could  create  one  :  but  this 
its  an  opinion  fitter  for  that  many-headed  beaft  the 
\-ulgar  to  entertain,  than  for  fo  wife  a   man  as  Epi- 
curus ;  the  corrupt  part  of  his  fe£t  only  borrowed  his 
came,  as  the  monkey  did  the  cat's  claw  to  draw  the 
chefnut  out  of  the  fire. 

However,  the  firft  ilep  to  the  cure  is  to  know  the 
difeafe  ;  and  though  truth  may  be  difficult  to  find,  be- 
caufe, as  the  philofopher  obferves,  flie  lives  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well,  yet  we  need  not,  like  blind  men,  grope 
•m  open  day-light,  i  hope  I  may  be  allowed  among 
{o  many  far  more  learned  men  to  offer  my  mite,  fince 
a  llander-by  may  fometimes  perhaps  fee  more  of  the 
game,  than  he  that  plays  it.  But  I  do  not  think  a 
Fhi'lofopher  obliged  to  account  for  every  phaenome- 
3  csi* 
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Hon  in  nature,  or  drown  himfelf  with  Arijhth\  for 
not  being  able  to  folve  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tide,  in  that  fatal  fentence  he  ps-flcd  upon  himfelf, 
^uia  te  non  cap'io  tti  capics  me.  Wherein  he  was  at 
once  the  judge  and  the  criminal,  the  accufer  and  exe- 
cutioner. SocratiS  on  the  other  hand,  who  faid  he 
knew  nothing,  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  to  be 
the  wifcfl  man  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreflion,  I  tliink  it  as 
clear  as  any  demonftration  in  Euclid^  that  nature  does 
rothino-  in  vain  ;  if  we  were  able  to  dive  into  her  fe- 
cret  recefTes,  we  fliould  find  that  the  fmallefl  blade  of 
grafs,  or  moil  contemptible  weed,  has  its  particular 
life  :  but  fhe  is  chiefly  admirable  in  her  minutefr 
compofitions,  the  leaf!  and  mofi;  contemptible  infe<3:' 
moft  difcovers  the  art  of  nature,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
though  nature,  which  delights  in  variety,  will  always 
triumph  over  art :  and  as  the  poet  obferves, 

ISJatwam  expellas  fiirca  licet ^  ufque  recurrct.     HoR, 

But  the  various  opinions  of  philofophers  have  fcat- 
tered  through  the  world  as  many  plagues  of  the  mind, 
as  Pandora's  box  did  thofe  of  the  body,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  they  have  not  left  hope  at  the  bottom. 
And  if  truth  be  not  fled  with  Ajlrea^  fhe  is  certainly  as 
hidden  as  the  fource  of  N'lle^  and  can  be  found  only  in 
Utopia.  Not  that  I  would  reflecfi:  on  thofe  wife  fages,. 
which  would  be  a  foit  of  ingratitude  ;  and  he  that  calls 
a  man  ungrateful,  fums  up  all  the  evil  that  a  man  can 
be  guilty  of, 

Ingratumfi  dixgrls,  omnia  dkis, 

But 
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But  what  I  blame  the  philofophers  for  (thouc^ 
fome  may  think  it  a  paradox)  is  chiefly  their  pride  ; 
nothing  lefs  than  an  ipfe  c/ixif,  and  you  muft  pin  your 
faith  on  their  fleeve.  And  though  Diogenes  lived  in  a 
tub,  there  might  be,  for  aught  I  know,  as  much  pride 
under  his  rags,  as  in  the  fine  fpun  garment  of  the 
divine  P/aio.  It  is  reported  of  this  Diogenes^  that  when 
jilexander  came  to  fee  him,  and  promifed  to  give  him 
whatever  he  would  afk,  the  cynick  only  anfwered.  Take 
not  from  me  ivhat  thou  canjl  not  give  me^  but  Jl and  from 
between  me  and  the  light ;  which  was  almoft  as  extra- 
vagant as  the  philofopher,  that  flung  his  money  into 

the  fea  with  this  remarkable  faying 

How  different  was  this  man  from  the  ufurer,  who 
being  told  his  fon  would  fpend  all  he  had  got,  repli- 
ed, He  cannot  take  more  pic  a  fur  e  in  fpcnding,  than  I  did 
in  getting  it  ?  Thefc  men  could  fee  the  faults  of  each 
other,  but  not  their  own  ;  thofe  they  flung  into  the 
bag  behind  ;  *  non  viclemus  id  manticis  quod  in  tergo  efl. 
I  may  perhaps  be  cenfured  for  my  free  opinion  by  thofe 
carping  momus's,  whom  authors  worfhip  as  the  In- 
^dians  do  the  devil,  for  fear.  They  will  endeavour  to 
give  my  reputation  as  many  wounds  as  the  man  in 
the  almanack  ;  but  I  value  it  not;  and  perhaps  like 
flies,  they  may  buz  fo  often  about  the  candle,  till  they 
burn  their  wings.  They  muff  pardon  me,  if  I  ven- 
ture to  give  them  this  advice,  not  to  rail  at  what  they 
cannot  undcrftand  :  it  does  but  difcover  that  felf-tor- 

*  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  P^.^-  contained  the  faults  of  his  neigh- 

drus,  that  Jufiier  had  hung  over  bouis  ;    and  the    other    behind, 

every  man  s  fhoulder  two  fitchel5,  which  cgntained  hh  own. 
©f  wbich  one  hung   before,  and 

menting 
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meriting  pafHon  of  envy,  than  which  the  greateft  ty- 
rant never  invented  a  more  cruel  torment. 

Invld'ta  Siculi  non  invenere  Tyranni 

Torment um  rnajus. — —  Juv. 

I  muft  be  fo  bold  to  tell  my  crkicks  and  witlino-s. 
that  they  can  no  more  judge  of  this,  than  a  man  that 
is  born  blind  can  have  any  true  idea  of  colours,  i 
have  always  obferved,  that  your  empty  velTels  found 
loudeft :  I  value  their  laflies  as  little  as  the  fea  did 
thofe  of  Xerxes,  v/hen  he  v/hipped  it  *.  The  utmoft 
favour  a  man  can  expert  from  them  is,  that  which  Pe- 
lyphemus  promifed  Uh/Jes,  that  he  would  devour  him, 
the  laft  :  they  think  to  fubdue  a  writer,  as  Ccefar  did 
his  enemy,  with  a  Vent,  •uicli,  via.  I  confefs  I  value 
the  opinion  of  the  judicious  few,  a  Rymer,  a  Dennis, 
or  a  /i^'— «i — ^  ;  but  for  the  reft,  to  give  my  judgment 
at  once,  J  think  the  long  difpute  among  the  philofo- 
phers  about  a  vacuum  may  be  determined  in  the  affir- 
mative, that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  critick's  head. 
They  arc  at  befl  but  the  drones  of  the  learned  world, 
who  devour  the  honey,  and  will  not  work  themfelves  j 
and  a  writer  need  no  more  legard  them,  than  the 
moon  does  the  barking  of  a  little  fcnfelcfs  cur.  For, 
in  fpight  of  their  terrible  roaring,  you  may  with  half 
an  eye  difcover  the  afs  under  the  lion's  fkin. 

But  to  return  to  our  difcourfe  :  Demoflhenes  being 
afked  what  was  the  fit  ft  part  of  an  orator,  replied, 
a^ion :  what  was   the  fecond,  aclion :  what  was  the 

*  It  is  fold  of  Xfrx«,  that  when  tlie  HcHefpont,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
the  fea  broke  down  the  bt'nige  lafhed,  and  fetter*  to  be  thrown  in- 
ef  boats,  which  he  had  Uid  over      to  it, 

third. 
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third,  a^ion  :  and  fo  on  ad  injinitiim.     This  may  be 
true  in  oratory ;  but  contemplation  in  other  things 
exceeds  a£tion.     And  therefore  a  wife  man  is  never 
lefs  alone,  than  when  he  is  alcne ; 

Nunq'uam  minus  fohiSy  qiiam  cum  folus. 

And  Jrchimedes^  the  famous  mathematician,  was 
fo  intent  upon  his  problems,  that  he  never  minded  the 
foldier  who  came  to  kill  him.  Therefore  not  to  de- 
tradl  from  the  juft  praife  which  belongs  to  oratorsj 
they  ought  to  confider  that  nature,  which  gave  us  two 
eyes  to  fee,  and  two  ears  to  hear,  has  given  us  but 
one  tongue  to  fpeak,  wherein  however  fome  do  (o 
abound,  that  the  virtuofi,  who  have  been  fo  long  in 
fearch  for  the  perpetual  motion,  may  infallibly  find  it 
there. 

Some  men  admire  republlcks,  becaufe  orators  flou- 
rish there  moft,  and  are  the  great  enemies  of  tyranny ; 
but  my  opinion  is,  that  one  tyrant  is  better  than  a 
hundred.  Befides,  thefe  orators  inflame  the  people^ 
whofe  anger  is  really  but  a  (hort  fit  of  madnefs. 

La  furor  brevis  ejl. HoR, 

After  which,  laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may 
calch  fmall  flies,  but  let  wafps  and  hornets  break 
through.  But  in  oratory  the  greateft  art  is  to  hide 
art, 

Artis  cjl  celare  Artem. 

But  this  may  be  the  work  of  time,  we  muft  lay 
hold   on    all  opportunities,  and  let  flip  no  occafion, 
elfe  we  Ihall  be  forced  to  weave  Penelope's  web,  un- 
ravel 
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ravel  in  the  night  what  we  fpun  in  the  day.  And  there- 
fore I  have  obferved,  that  time  is  painted  with  a  lock 
before,  and  bald  behind,  fignifying  thereby,  that  we 
-muft  take  time  (as  we  fay)  by  the  forelock,  for  when 
it  is  once  paft,  there  is  no  recalling  it. 

The  mind  of  man  is  at  firft  (if  you  will  pardon 
the  expreffion)  like  a  tabula  raja^  or  like  wax,  which, 
while  it  is  foft,  is  capable  of  any  impreilion,  till  time 
has  hardened  it.  And  at  length  death,  that  grim  ty- 
rant, flops  us  in  the  midfl:  of  our  career.  The  great- 
eft  conquerors  have  at  laft  been  conquered  by  death, 
which  fpares  none,  from  the  fceptre  to  the  fpade. 

Mors  omnibus  com7?iunis. 

All  rivers  go  to  the  -fea,  but  none  return  from  ft. 
X^rA-M  wept  when  he  beheld  his  army,  to  confider 
that  in  lefs  than  an  hundred  years  they  would  all  be 
dead.  Anacr£on  was  choaked  with  a  grape-ftone ; 
and  violent  joy  kills  as  well  as  violent  grief.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  world  conRant,  but  inconftancy  : 
yet  Plato  thought,  that  if  virtue  would  appear  to  the 
world  in  her  own  native  drefs,  all  men  would  be  e- 
namoured  with  her.  But  now,  fmce  intereft  governs 
the  world,  and  men  negledl  the  golden  mean,  Jupi- 
ter himfelf,  if  he  came  on  the  earth,  would  be  6q.- 
fpifed,  unlefs  it  were,  as  he  did  to  Danae^  in  a  gol- 
den Ihower :  for  men  now-a  days  worfhip  the  rifing 
fun,  and  not  the  fetting. 

Donee  eris  fcl'ix  ?nidtos  numerahh  amicos. 

Vol.  hi.  N  Thus 
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Thus  have  I,  in  obedience  to  your  commands, 
ventured  to  expofe  myfelf  to  cenfure  in  this  critical 
age.  Whether  I  have  done  right  to  my  fubjeft,  muft 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  :  hovs^ever,  I 
cannot  but  hope,  that  my  attempting  of  it  may  be 
an  encouragement  for  fome  able  pen  to  perform  i,t 
with  more  fuccefs. 


PRE- 


PREDICTIONS 

FOR 

The   YEAR   1708, 

Wherein  the  month  and  day  of  the  month  are  fet 
down,  the  perfons  named,  and  the  great  a<5!ions 
and  events  of  next  year  particularly  related,  as  they 
will  come  to  pafs. 

Written  to  present  the  people  o/' England  from  being  farther 
impofed  on  by  vulgar  almanack-makers. 

By  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Efq; 

HAVE  long  confidered  the  grofs  abufe  of  aflro- 
logy  in  this  kingdom,  and  upon  debating  the  mat- 
ter with  myfelf,  I  could  not  poffibly  lay  the  fault  upon 
the  art,  but  upon  thofe  grofs  impoftors,  who  fet  up 
to  be  the  artifts.  I  know  feveral  learned  men  have 
contended,  that  the  whole  is  a  cheat ;  that  it  is  ab- 
furd  and  ridiculous  to  imagine,  the  ftars  can  have  any 
influence  at  all  upon  human  a£tions,  thoughts,  or  in- 
clinations ;  and  Vv^hoever  hath  not  bent  his  (Indies  that 
way,  may  be  excufed  for  thinking  {o^  when  he  fees  in 
how  wretched  a  manner  that  noble  art  is  treated  by  a 
fev/  mean  illiterate  traders  between  us  and  the  flars  ; 
who  import  a  yearly  flock  of  nonfenfe,  lyes,  folly  and 
impertinence,  which  they  offer  to  the  world  as  ge- 
nuine from  the  planets,  though  they  defcend  from  no 
greater  a  height  than  their  own  brains. 

N  2  intend 
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I  intend  In  a  fliort  time  to  publiffi  a  large  and  ra- 
tional defence  of  this  art,  and  therefore  fhall  fay  no 
more  in  its  juftification  at  prefent,  than  that  it  hath  in 
all  ages  been  defended  by  many  learned  men,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft  by  Socrates  himfelf,  whom  I  look  upon 
as  undoubtedly  the  wifeft  of  uninfpired  mortals :  to 
which  if  we  add,  that  thofe  who  have  condemned 
this  art,  though  otherwife  learned,  having  been  fuch 
as  either  did  not  apply  their  ftudies  this  way,  or  at 
leaft  did  not  fucceed  in  their  applications ;  their  tefti- 
mony  will  not  be  of  much  weight  to  its  difadvantage, 
fince  they  are  liable  to  the  common  objedlion  of  con- 
demning Vv^hat  they  did  not  underftand. 

Nor  am  I  at  all  ofrended,  or  do  I  think  It  an  injury 
to  the  art,  when  I  fee  the  common  dealers  In  It,  the 
Jludenti  in  ajirolcgy,  the  pkiiomaibs,  and  the  reft  of  that 
tribe,  treated  by  wife  men  with  the  utmoft  fcorn  and 
contempt;  but  I  rather  wonder  when  I  obferve  gen- 
tlemen in  the  country,  rich  enough  to  ferve  the  nation 
in  parliament,  poring  in  Patridgis  almanack  to  find 
out  the  events  of  the  year  at  home  and  abroad  ;  not 
daring  to  propofe  a  hunting-match,  till  Gadbury  or  he 
have  fixed  the  weather. 

I  will  allow  either  of  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  or 
any  other  of  the  fraternity,  to  be  not  only  aftrologers, 
but  conjurers  too,  if  I  do  not  produce  a  hundred  in- 
ftances  in  all  their  almanacks  to  convince  any  reafon- 
able  man,  that  they  do  not  fo  much  as  underftand 
common  grammar  and  fyntax  :  that  they  are  not  able 
to  Aiell  any  word  out  of  the  ufual  road,  nor  even  in 
their  prefaces  to  Vv^rite  common  fenfe  or  intelligible 
(nglijh.     Then  for  their  obfervations  and  predi(5iions, 

they 
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they  are  fuch  as  will  equally  fuit  any  age  or  coun- 
try in  the  world.  This  month  a  certain  great  per/on 
will  be  threatened  with  death  or  Jicknefs.  This  the 
news-papers  will  tell  them ;  for  there  we  find  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  no  month  pafles  without  the  death 
of  fome  perfon  of  note :  and  it  would  be  hard,  if  it 
Ihould  be  otherwife,  when  there  are  at  leaft  two  thou- 
fand  perfons  of  note  in  this  kingdom,  many  of  them 
old,  and  the  almanack-maker  has  the  liberty  of  chuf- 
ing  the  ficklieft  feafon  in  the  year,  where  he  may  fix 
his  predidtion.  Again,  this  month  an  eminent  clergyman 
will  be  preferred ;  of  which  there  may  be  fome  hun- 
dreds, half  of  them  with  one  foot  in  the  2:rave.  Then 
.  .      .     * 

fuch  a  planet  in  fuch  a  hoife  Jheivs  great  jnachinationSy 

plots  and  confpiracies,  that  inay  in  time  be  brought  to 
light:  after  which,  if  we  hear  of  any  difcovery,  the 
aftrologer  gets  the  honour ;  if  not,  his  prediction  ftill 
Hands  good.  And  at  laft,  God preferve  king  William 
from  all  his  open  a7id  fccret  enemies,  amen.  When  if 
the  king  fhould  happen  to  have  died,  the  aftrologer 
plainly  foretold  it ;  otherwife  It  pafleth  for  the  pious 
ejaculation  of  a  loyal  fubje£t  j  though  it  unluckily 
happened  in  fome  of  their  almanacks,  that  poor  king 
William  was  prayed  for  many  months  after  he  was 
dead,  becaufe  it  fell  out,  that  he  died  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

To  mention  no  more  of  their  impertinent  predic- 
tions, what  have  we  to  do  with  their  advertifem'ents 
about  pills  and  drink  for  the  venereal  difcafe  ?  or  their 
mutual  quarrels  in  verfe  and  profe  of  vjbig  and  tory, 
wherewith  the  flars  have  little  to  do  ? 

N  3  Having 
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Having  long  obferved  and  lamented  thefe,  and  a 
hundred  more  abufes  of  this  art  too  tedious  to  repeat, 
I  refolved  to  proceed  in  a  new  way,  which  I  doubt  not 
will  be  to  the  general  fatisfadtion  of  the  kingdom:  I 
can  this  year  produce  but  a  fpecimen  of  what  I  defign 
for  the  future  j  having  employed  moft  part  of  my  time 
in  adjufiing  and  corredling  the  calculations  I  have 
made  fome  years  paft,  becaufe  I  would  offer  nothing 
to  the  world,  of  which  I  am  not  as  fully  fatisfied,  as 
that  I  am  now  alive.     For  thefe  two  laft  years  I  have 
not  failed  in  above  one  or  two  particulars,  and  thofe 
of  no  very  great  moment.    I  exa<5lly  foretold  the  mif- 
carriage  at  Toulon^  with   all  its  particulars ;  and  the 
lofs  of  admiral  Shovel^  though  I  was  miftaken  as  to 
the  day,  placing  that  accident  about  thirty-fix  hours 
fooncr  than  it  happened ;    but  upon  reviewing  my 
fchemes,  I  quickly  found  the  caufe  of  that  error.     I 
likewife  foretold  the  battle  oiAbianza  to  the  very  day 
and  hour,  with  the  lofs  on  both  fides,  and  the  confe- 
quences  thereof.     All  which  I  (hewed  to  (bme  friends 
many  months  before  they  happened,  that  is,  I  gave 
them  papers  fealcd  up,  to  open  at  fuch  a  time,  after 
which  they  were  at  liberty  to  read  them  ;  and  there 
they  found  my  predictions  true  in  every  article,  ex- 
cept one  or  two  very  minute. 

As  for  the  few  following  predictions  I  now  offer  the 
world,  I  forbore  to  publifh  them,  till  I  had  perufed 
the  feveral  almanacks  for  the  year  we  are  now  en- 
tered upon.  I  found  them  all  in  the  ufual  ftrain,  and 
I  beg  the  reader  will  compare  their  manner  v/ith  mine: 
and  here  I  make  bold  to  tell  the  world,  that  I  lay  the 
I  whole 
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iivhole  credit  of  my  art  upon  the  truth  of  thefc  pre- 
didlions ;  and  I  will  be  content,  that  Partridge,  and 
the  reft  of  his  clan,  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat  and  im- 
poftor,  if  I  fail  in  any  fingle  particular  of  moment. 
I  believe  any  man,  who  reads  this  paper,  will  look 
upon  me  to  be  at  leaft  a  perfon  of  as  much  honefty 
and  underftanding,  as  a  common  maker  of  alma- 
nacks. I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark;  I  am  not  wholly 
unknown  in  the  world  j  I  have  fet  my  name  at  length, 
to  be  a  mark  of  infamy  to  mankind,  if  they  fhall  find 
I  deceive  them. 

In  one  point  I  muft  defire  to  be  forgiven,  that  I  talk 
more  fparingly  of  home  affairs :  as  it  would  be  im- 
prudence to  difcover  fecrets  of  flate,  fo  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  my  perfon  j  but  in  fmaller  matters,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  of  publick  confequence,  I  fliall  be  very 
ite^  J  and  the  truth  of  my  conjedlures  will  as  much  ap- 
pear from  thefe  as  the  other.  As  for  the  moft  fignal  e- 
vents  abroad  in  France,  Flanders,  Italy  and  Spain,  I  fliall 
make  no  fcruple  to  predial  them  in  plain  terms  : 
fome  of  them  are  of  importance,  and  I  hope  I  (hall 
feldom  miftake  the  day  they  fliall  happen;  there- 
fore, I  think  good  to  inform  the  reader,  that  I  all  a- 
long  make  ufe  of  the  old  fiyle  obferved  in  England, 
which  I  defire  he  will  compare  with  that  of  the  news- 
papers, at  the  time  they  relate  the  ailions  I  men- 
tion. 

I  muft  add  one  word  more :  I  know  it  hath  been 
the  opinion  of  feveral  learned  perfons,  who  think 
well  enough  of  the  true  art  of  aftrology,  that  the 
ftars  do  only  incline,  and  not  force  the  adlions  or  wills 
of  men :  and  therefore,  however  I  may  proceed  by 
N  4.  risht 
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t\ght  rules,  yet  I  cannot  in  prudence  fo  confidently 

aflure  the  events  will   follow  exadly   as  I  predi^ 

them. 

I  hope  I  have  maturely  confidered  this  objection, 
which  in  fome  cafes  is  of  no  little  weight.  For  ex- 
ample :  a  man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an  over- 
ruling planet,  be  difpofed  or  inclined  to  luft,  rage, 
or  avarice,  and  yet  by  the  force  of  reafon  overcome 
that  evil  influence;  and  this  was  the  cz{e  of  SocraUs-^ : 
but  the  great  events  of  the  world  ufually  depending 
upon  numbers  of  men,  it  cannot  be  expected  they 
fhould  all  unite  to  crofs  their  inclinations,  for  pur- 
fuing  a  general  defign,  wherein  they  unanimoufly  a- 
gree.  Befides,  the  influence  of  the  ftars  reaches  to 
many  adions  and  events,  which  are  not  any  way  in 
the  power  of  reafon  ;  as  ficknefs,  death,  and  what 
we  commonly  call  accidents,  with  many  more  need- 
]efs  to  repeat. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  my  predictions, 
which  I  have  begun  to  calculate  from  the  time  that 
the  fim  enters  into  Jries.  And  this  I  take  to  be 
properly  the  beginning  of  the  natural  year.  I  pur- 
fue  them  to  the  time  that  he  enters  Llbra^  or  fome- 
what  more,  which  is  the  bufy  period  of  the  year. 
The  remainder  I  have  not  yet  adjuf^ed,  upon  account 
of  feveral  impediments  needlefs  here  to  mention  :  be- 
fides, I  muft  remind   the  reader  again,  that  this  is 

-}■  A  phyfiognomift  being  brought  them   for  a  judgment  io  remote 

by  Socrates's   fcholais   to  examine  from  the   truth,   Socrates  refcued 

the  features  of  their  mafter,    pro-  him  fiom  their  infult  by  dechr- 

nounced  him,    according    lo  the  ing,   that  hi:  natural   diiporuion 

rules  of  art,  paflionate,  intempe-  was  fuch   as   had   been  defcribed, 

rate,  and  Jibiainous  j    and  when  before  it  was  coiredled  bv  the  ftu- 

he  was  reproached  aad  derided  by  dy  of  philofophy, 

but 
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but  a  fpecimen  of  what  I  defign  in  fucceeding  years 
to  treat  more  at  large,  if  I  may  have  liberty  and  en- 
couragement. 

My  firft  prediiSlion  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  men- 
tion it,  to  ihew  how  ignorant  thofe  foitifh  pretend- 
ers to  afirology  are  in  their  own  concerns  •  it  relates 
to  Partridge  the  almanack- maker  ;  I  have  conflilted 
the  ftar  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find 
he  will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of  March  next, 
about  eleven  at  night,  of  a  raging  fever  ;  therefore  I 
advife  him  to  confider  of  it,  and  fettle  his  affairs  in 

time. 

The  month  of  Jpril  will  be  obfervable  for  the 
death  of  many  great  perfons.  On  the  4th  will  die 
the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbifhop  of  Paris  :  on  the 
iith  the  young  prince  ol  Jjlurias^  fon  to  the  duke  of 
AnJQu :  on  the  14th  a  great  peer  of  this  realm  will 
die  at  his  country-houfe  :  on  the  19th  an  old  layman 
of  threat  fame  for  learning :  and  on  the  23d  an  emi- 
nent goldfmith  in  Lombard-Jireet.  I  could  mention 
others,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  did  not  con- 
fider fuch  events  of  very  little  ufe  or  inftrudion  to  the 
reader,  or  to  the  world. 

As  to  publick  affairs  :  on  the  7th  of  this  month 
there  will  be  an  infurre6lion  in  Dauphine^  occafioned 
by  the  oppreffions  of  the  people,  which  unll  not  be 
quieted  in  fome  months. 

On  the  15th  v/ill  be  a  violent  ftorm  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  France,  which  will  defl:roy  many  of  their 
ifhips,  and  fome  in  the  very  harbour. 

The  19th  will  be  famous  for  the  revolt  of  a  whole 
province  or  kingdom,  except  one  city,  by  which  the 

affairs 
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affairs  of  a  certain  prince  in  the  alliance  will  take  a 
better  face. 

May^  againft  common  conjedures,  will  be  no  very 
bufy  month  in  Europe^  but  very  fignal  for  the  death 
of  the  Dauphin^  which  will  happen  on  the  7th,  af- 
ter a  ftiort  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  grievous  torments  with 
the  i^rangury.  He  dies  lefs  lamented  by  the  court 
than  the  kingdom. 

On  the  9th  a  marefchal  of  France  will  break  his 
les;  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  difcover  whether  he  will  then  die  or  not. 

On  the  nth  will  begin  a  mofl  important  fiege, 
which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  will  be  upon  :  I  can- 
rot  be  more  particular  :  for  in  relating  affairs,  that 
fo  nearly  concern  the  confederates^  and  confequently 
this  kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  confine  royfelf,  for  fe- 
veral  reafons  very  obvious  to  the  reader. 

On  the  15th  nevi^s  will  arrive  of  a  very  furpr'iz- 
ing  events  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  unex- 
pected. 

On  the  1 9th  three  noble  ladies  of  this  kingdom 
will,  againft  all  expeilation,  prove  with  child,  to  the 
great  joy  of  their  hufbands. 

On  the  23d  a  famous  bufFoon  of  the  play-houfe 
will  die  a  ridiculous  death  fuitable  to  his  vocation. 

June.  This  month  will  be  diftinguiflied  at  home, 
by  the  utter  difperfing  of  thofe  ridiculous  deluded  en- 
thufiafts,  commonly  called  the  prophets  j  occafioned 
chiefly  by  feeing  the  time  come,  when  many  of  their 
prophecies  fhould  be  fulfilled,  and  then  finding  them- 
felves  deceived  by  contiary  events.     It  is  indeed  to 

be 
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be  admired,  how  any  deceiver  can  be  fo  weak  to 
foretel  things  near  at  hand,  when  a  few  months  muft 
of  neceflity  difcover  the  impofture  to  all  the  world  ; 
in  this  point  lefs  prudent  than  common  almanack- 
makers,  who  are  fo  wife  to  wander  in  generals,  and 
talk  dubioufly,  and  leave  to  the  reader  the  bufmefs  of 
interpreting. 

On  the  I  ft  of  this  month  a  french  general  will  be 
killed  by  a  random  flwt  of  a  cannon-ball. 

On  the  6th  a  fire  will  break  out  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Ptfm,  which  will  deftroy  above  a  thoufand  houfes, 
and  feems  to  be  the  foreboding  of  what  will  happen 
to  the  furprize  of  all  Europe^  about  the  end  of  the 
following  month. 

On  the  loth  a  great  battle  will  be  fought,  which 
will  begin  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
laft  till  nine  at  night  with  great  obftinacy,  but  no 
very  decifive  event.  I  Ihall  not  name  the  place  for 
the  reafons  aforefaid  ;  but  the  commanders  on  each 
left  wing  will  be  killed. — I  fee  bonfires,  and  hear  the 
noife  of  guns  for  a  viftory. 

On  the  1 4th  there  will  be  a  falfe  report  of  the 
french  king's  death. 

On  the  20th  cardinal  Portocarcro  will  die  of  a  dy- 
fentery,  with  great  fufpicion  of  poifon  ;  but  the  re- 
port of  his  intention  to  revolt  to  king  Charks  will 
prove  falfe, 

July.  The  6th  of  this  month  a  certain  general  will, 
by  a  glorious  action,  recover  the  reputation  he  loft 

by  former  misfortunes. 
^  Oh 
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On  the  1 2th  a  great  commander  will  die  a  prifoner 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

0  the  14th  a  fhameful  difcovery  will  be  made  of 
a  french  jefuit,  giving  poifon  to  a  great  foreign  ge- 
neral; and  when  he  is  put  to  the  torture,  he  will 
make  wonderful  difcoveries. 

In  fiiort  this  v/ill  prove  a  month  of  great  a£Hon, 
if  I  might  have  liberty  to  relate  the  particulars. 

At  home,  the  death  of  an  old  famous  fenator  will 
happen  on  the  15th  at  his  country-houfe,  worn  with 
age  and  difeafes. 

But  that  which  will  make  this  month  memorable 
to  all  poflerity,  is  the  death  of  xht  french  king,  Lewis 
the  fourteenth,  after  a  week's  ficknefs  at  Marliy 
v^hich  will  happen  on  the  29th,  about  fix  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  It  feems  to  be  an  efFeil  of  the  gout 
in  his  ftomach,  followed  by  a  flux.  And  in  three 
days  after  monfieur  Chamillard  will  follow  his  mafter, 
dying  fuddenly  of  an  apoplexy. 

In  this  month  likewife  an  amhajjador  will  die  in 
London  y  but  I  cannot  affign  the  day. 

Auguft.  The  affairs  of  France  will  feem  to  fufFer 
no  change  for  a  while  under  the  duke  ol  Burgundy  % 
adininiftration ;  but  the  genius  that  animated  the  whole 
machine  being  gone,  will  be  the  caufe  of  mighty  turns 
and  revolutions  in  the  following  year.  The  new  king 
makes  yet  little  change  either  in  the  army  or  the  mi- 
nillry  ;  but  the  libels  againft  his  grandfather,  that  fiy 
about  his  very  court,  give  him  uncafmefs. 

1  fee  an  exprefs  in  mighty  halie,  with  joy  and  won- 
der in  hii,  looks,  arriving  by  bceak  of  day  on  the  26th 

of 
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of  this  month,  having  travelled  in  three  days  a  prodi- 
gious journey  by  land  and  fea.  In  the  evening  I  hear 
bells  and  guns,  and  fee  the  blazing  of  a  thoufand  bon- 
fires. 

A  young  admiral  of  noble  birth  does  likewife  this 
month  gain  immortal  honour  by  a  great  atchicvc- 
ment. 

The  afFairs  oi  Poland  are  this  month  entirely  fettled: 
Augujlus  refigns  his  pretenfions,  which  he  had  again 
taken  up  for  fome  time  :  StaniJJaus  is  pcaceablv  poHeiiF- 
ed  of  the  throne  j  and  the  king  of  Siveden  declares  for 
the  emperor. 

I  cannot  omit  one  particular  accident  at  home  ;  that 
near  the  end  of  this  month  much  mifchief  will  be  done 
at  Bartholomew  fair,  by  the  fall  of  a  booth. 

September.  This  month  begins  with  a  very  furprlz- 
ing  fit  of  frofty  weather,  which  vv'ill  laft  near  twelve 
days. 

The  pope  having  long  languifhed  laft  month,  the 
fwellings  in  his  legs  breaking,  and  the  fiefn  mortify- 
ing, will  die  on  the  nth  inftant :  and  in  three  weeks 
time,  after  a  mighty  conteft,  be  fucceeded  by  a  car- 
dinal of  the  imperial  fatflion,  but  a  native  of  T?//tfl«y, 
who  is  now  about  fixty  years  old. 

The  french  army  a£ls  now  wholly  on  the  defenfive, 
flrongly  fortified  in  their  trenches;  and  the  young 
french  king  fends  overtures  for  a  treaty  of  peace  by 
the  duke  of  Mantua  ;  which  becaufe  it  is  a  matter  of 
ftate,  that  concerns  us  here  at  home,  I  fliall  fpeak 
no  farther  of. 

I  fnaii  add  but  one  prediflion  more,  and  that  In  myf- 
tlcal  terms,  which  fijall  be  included  in  a  vcrfe  out  of 
yirfil :  Alter 


igo 
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Alter  erit  jam  Tiphys^  et  altera  quce  vehat  Argo 
Dekkos  Heroas. 


Upon  the  25th  day  of  this  month,  the  fulfilling  of 
this  prediction  will  be  manifeft  to  every  body. 

This  is  the  fartheft  I  have  proceeded  in  my  calcula- 
tions for  the  prefent  year.  I  do  not  pretend,  that  thefc 
are  all  the  great  events,  which  will  happen  in  this 
period,  but  that  thofe  I  have  fet  down  will  infallibly 
come  to  pafs.  It  will  perhaps  be  ftill  objefted,  why  I 
have  not  fpoke  more  particularly  of  affairs  at  home,  or 
of  the  fuccefs  of  our  armies  abroad,  which  I  might, 
and  could  very  largely  have  done ;  but  thofe  in  power 
have  wifely  difcouraged  men  from  meddling  in  pub- 
lick  concerns,  and  I  was  refolved  by  no  means  to  give 
theleaft  offence.  This  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it 
will  be  a  glorious  campaign  for  the  allies,  wherein  the 
englijh  forces,  both  by  fea  and  land,  will  have  their  full 
fliare  of  honour :  that  her  majefty  queen  ANNE  will 
continue  in  health  and  profperity  ;  and  that  no  ill  ac- 
cident will  arrive  to  any  in  the  chief  miniftry. 

As  to  the  particular  events  I  have  mentioned,  the 
readers  may  judge  by  the  fulfilling  of  them,  whether 
I  am  on  the  level  with  common  aftrologers  ;  who, 
with  an  old  paultry  cant,  and  a  few  pothooks  for  pla- 
nets, to  amufe  the  vulgar,  have,  in  my  opinion,  too 
long  been  fuffered  to  abufe  the  world  :  but  an  honeft 
phyfician  ought  not  to  be  defpifed,  becaufe  there  are 
fuch  things  as  mountebanks.  I  hope  I  have  fome 
iliare  of  reputation,  which  I  would  not  willingly  for- 
feit for  a  frolick  or  humour :  and  I  believe  no  gentle- 
man, who  reads  this  paper,  will  look  upon  it  to  be  of  the 

fame 
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fame  cafi:  or  mould  with  the  common  fcnbblers  that 
are  every  day  hawked  about.  My  fortune  hath  placed 
me  above  the  little  regard  of  writing  for  a  few  pence, 
which  I  neither  value  or  want :  therefore  let  not  wife 
men  too  haftily  condemn  this  effay,  intended  for  a 
good  defign,  to  cultivate  and  improve  an  ancient  art, 
long  in  difgrace  by  having  fallen  into  mean  and  un- 
fkilful  hands.  A  little  time  will  determine  whether  I 
have  deceived  others  or  myfelf:  and  I  think  it  is  no 
very  unreafonable  requeft,  that  men  would  pleafe  to 
fufpend  their  judgments  till  then.  I  was  once  of  the 
opinion  with  thofe,  who  defpife  all  predicflions  from 
the  flrars,  till  the  year  1686,  a  man  of  quality  fhewed 
me  written  in  his  album  f,  that  the  mofl  learned  aflro- 
nomer,  captain  Halley^  aflured  him,  he  would  never 
believe  any  thing  of  the  ftars  influence,  if  there  were 
not  a  great  revolution  in  England  in  the  year  1688. 
Since  that  time  I  began  to  have  other  thoughts,  and 
after  eighteen  years  diligent  fludy  and  application,  I 
think  I  have  no  reafon  to  repent  of  my  pains.  \ 
fhall  detain  the  reader  no  longer,  than  to  let  him 
know  that  the  account  I  defign  to  give  of  next  year's 
events,  fhall  take  in  the  principal  afFairs  that  happen 
in  Europe ;  and  if  I  be  denied  the  liberty  of  offering 
it  to  my  own  country,  I  fhall  appeal  to  the  learned 
world,  by  publifhlng  it  \n  Latin,  and  giving  order  to 
have  it  printed  in  Helland. 

f  y?//ja«;is  the  name  of  apapcr  them  in   his  lemembrance  ;   it  i: 

bonk,  in  which  it  was  ufual  for  a  ftill  common  in  fome  of  the  Joreign 

man's  friends  to  write  down  a  f.-n-  univerfiiits, 
Sence  with  their  names,  to  keep 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Of  the  Firft  of 

Mr.  Bickerjlaff's  Predidions  %, 

BEING     AN 

ACCOUNT 

Of  the  Death  of 

Mr.  Part  ridge  J  the  Almanack-maker, 
Upon  the  29th  Inflant. 

In  a  Letter  to  a  Perfon  of  Honour. 

Written  in  the  Year  1708. 

My  Lo  r  d, 

JN  obedience  to  your  lordfhlp's  commands,  as  well 
as  to  fatisfy  my  own  curiofity,  I  have  fome  days 
pad:  enquired  conftantly  after  Partridge  the  almanack- 
maker,  of  whom  it  was  foretold  in  Mr.  Bickerjlaff\ 
predictions,  publifiied  about  a  month  ago,  that  he 
fhould  die  the  29th  inftant  about  eleven  at  night  of  a 
raging  fever.  I  had  fome  fort  of  knowledge  of  him, 
when  I  v/as  employed  in  the  revenue,  becaufe  he  ufed 
every  year  to  prefent  me  with  his  almanack,  as  he  did 
other  gentlemen,  upon  the  fcore  of  fome  little  gratuity 
we  gave  him.  I  faw  him  accidentally  once  or  twice 
about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  obferved  he  began 
very  much  to  drcop  and  languifh,  though  I  hear,  his 

friends 
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Jriends  did  not  feem  to  apprehend  him  in  any  danger. 
About  two  or  three  days  ago  he  grew  ill,  was  con- 
lined  firft  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  to 
his  bed,  where  f  Dr-  Cafe  and  Mrs.  Kirleus  were  fent 
for  to  vifit,  and  to  prefcribe  to  him.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence I  fent  thrice  every  day  one  fervant  or  other 
to  enquire  after  his  health  j  and  yefterday  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  word  was  brought  me,  that  he  was 
paft  hopes :  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myfelf  to  go 
and  fee  him,  partly  out  of  commiferation,  and  I  con- 
fefs,  partly  out  of  curiofity.  He  knew  me  very  well, 
feemed  furprized  at  my  condefcenfion,  and  made  me 
compliments  upon  it,  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  condi- 
tion he  was.  The  people  about  him  faid,  he  had  been 
for  fome  time  delirious ;  but  when  I  faw  him,  he  had 
his  underftanding,  as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  fpoke 
ilrong  and  hearty,  without  any  feeming  uneafinefs  or 
conftraint.  After  I  had  told  him  how  forry  I  was  to 
fee  him  in  thofe  melancholy  circumftances,  and  faid 
fome  other  civilities,  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  I  defired 
him  to  tell  me  freely  and  ingenuoufly  whether  the  pre- 
dictions Mr.  Bukerjiaffh2id  publifhed  relating  to  his 
death,  had  not  too  much  afFeded  and  worked  on  his 
imagination.  He  confefled,  he  had  often  had  it  in 
his  head,  but  never  with  much  apprehenfion,  till  a- 
bout  a  fortnight  before ;  fmce  which  time  it  had  the 
perpetual  pofTeflion  of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  and  he 
did  verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  caufe  of  his 
prefent  diftemper :  for  faid  he,  1  am  thoroughly  per- 
fuaded,  and  I  think  I  have  very  good  reafons,  that  Mr. 
Bickerjiaff  fpoke  altogether  by  guefs,  and  knew  no 
•f-  Two  famous  quacks  at  that  time, 

V®!..  III.  O  more 
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more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I  did  myfelt 
I  told  him  his  difcourfe  furprized  me ;  and  I  would  be 
'  glad,  he  were  in  a  ftate  of  health  to  be  able  to  tell  me, 
what  reafon  he  had  to  be  convinced  of  Mr.  Bicker^ 
Jioff's  ignorance.  He  replied,  I  am  a  poor  ignorant 
fellow,  bred  to  a  mean  trade,  yet  I  have  fenfe  enough 
to  know,  that  all  pretences  of  foretelling  by  aftrology 
are  deceits,  for  this  manifeft  reafon,  becaufe  the  wife 
and  learned,  who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  fcience,  do  all  unanimoufly  agree  to  laugh 
and  defpife  it  j  and  none  but  the  poor  ignorant  vul- 
gar give  it  any  credit,  and  that  only  upon  the  word  of 
fuch  poor  filly  wretches  as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can 
hardly  write  or  read.  I  then  alked  him,  why  he  had 
not  calculated  his  own  nativity,  to  fee  whether  it  agreed 
with  Mr.  Blckerjiaffh  predidion  ?  at  which  he  fhook 
his  head,  and  faid,  oh  !  fir,  this  is  no  time  for  jefting, 
but  for  repenting  thofe  fooleries,  as  I  do  now  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart.  By  what  I  can  gather 
from  you,  faid  I,  the  obfervations  and  predi6lionsyou 
printed  with  your  almanacks,  were  mere  impofitions 
on  the  people.  He  replied,  if  it  were  otherwife,  I 
fhould  have  the  lefs  to  anfwer  for.  We  have  a  com- 
mon form  for  all  thofe  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the 
weather,  we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to 
the  printer,  who  takes  it  out  of  any  old  almanack,  as 
he  thinks  fit ;  the  reft  was  my  own  invention  to  make 
my  almanack  fell ;  having  a  wife  to  maintain,  and 
no  other  way  to  get  my  bread  ;  for  mending  old  fhoes 
is  a  poor  livelihood  and  (added  he,  fighingj  I  wifh  I 
may  not  have  done  more  mifchief  by  my  phyfick  thart 
by  my  aftrology ;  though  I  had  fome  good  receipts 

from. 
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from  my  grandmother,  and  my  own  compofitions 
were  fuch,  as  I  thought  could  at  lead  do  no  hurt. 

I  had  fome  other  difcourfe  with  him,  which  now  I 
cannot  call  to  mind ;  and  I  fear  I  have  already  tired, 
your  lordfhip.  I  fhall  only  add  one  circumftance, 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  himfelf  a  noncon- 
formift,  and  had  a  fanatick  preacher  to  be  his  fpiritual 
guide.  After  half  an  hour's  converfation  I  took  my 
Jeave,  being  almoft  ftifled  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  room. 
I  imagined  he  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  therefore 
withdrew  to  a  little  cofFee-houfe  hard  by,  leaving  a 
fervant  in  the  houfe  with  orders  to  come  immediately, 
and  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  when 
Partridge  fhould  expire,  which  was  not  above  two 
hours  after  j  vv^hen  looking  upon  my  watch,  I  found 
it  to  be  above  five  minutes  after  feven ;  by  which  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Bickerjiaff"  was  miftaken  almoft  four 
hours  in  his  calculation.  In  the  other  circumftances 
he  was  exa(Sl  enough.  But  whether  he  hath  not  been 
the  caufe  of  this  poor  man's  death,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
di£lor,  may  be  very  reafonably  difputed.  However  it 
muft  be  confefled,  the  matter  is  odd  enough,  whether 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  account  for  it  by  chance,  or  the 
efFed  of  imagination  :  for  my  own  part,  though  I  be- 
lieve no  man  hath  lefs  faith  in  thefe  matters,  yet  I 
fhall  wait  with  fome  impatience,  and  not  without  fome 
expectation,  the  fulfilling  of  Mr.  Blckerjiaff's  fecond 
prediction,  that  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  is  to  die  upon 
the  fourth  oi  April,  and  if  thatftiould  be  verified  as  ex- 
actly as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  muft  own  I  fhould  be 
wholly  furprized,  and  at  a  lofs,  and  ftiould  infallibly 
expefl  theaccompliflimentof  all  the  reft. 

O  2  1'lm 


This  piece  being  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  and  very  rare,  wt- 
have  thoidght  fit  to  add  it,  though  not  written  by  the 
fame  hand. 

A'.  B.  In  the  Dublin  edition  it  is  faid  to  be  written  by 
the  late  N.  Rowe,  Efq;  which  is  a  miftake :  for  the 
reverend  Dr.  Talden,  preacher  of  Bridewell,  Mr.. 
Partridge's  near  neighbour,  drew  it  up  for  him. 

'Squire  BICKERSTAFF  Detededj 

OR,    THE 

'    Aflrological  IMPOSTOR  Conviaed  : 

B   Y 

JOHN    PARrRIDGEy 

Student  in  Phyfick  and  Aflrology. 

IT  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  thefe  united  na- 
tions, it  is  very  hard,  that  a  Briton  born,  a  pro- 
teftant  aftrologer,  a  man  of  revolution  principles,  an 
afl'ertor  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  people,  fhould 
cry  out  in  vain  for  juflice  againft  a  Frenchman,  a  pa- 
pift,  and  an  illiterate  pretender  to  fcience,  that  would 
blaft  my  reputation,  moft  inhumanly  bury  me  alive, 
and  defraud  my  native  country  of  thofe  fervices,  which, 
ia  my  double  capacity,  I  daily  offer  the  publick. 

What  great  provocations  I  have  received,  let  the 
impartial  reader  judge,  and  how  unwillingly  even  in 
my  own  defence,  1  now  enter  the  lifts  againft  falfe- 
kood,  ignorance  and  envy :  but  I  am  exafperated,  at 

length. 
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length,  to  drag  out  this  Cacus  *  from  the  den  of  ob- 
fcurity  where  he  lurks,  detedl  him  by  the  light  of  thofe 
ftarshehas  fo  impudently  traduced,  and  fhew  there  is 
not  a  monfter  in  the  (kies  fo  pernicious  and  malevolent 
to  mankind,  as  an  ignorant  pretender  to  phyfick  and 
aftroiogy.  I  fliall  not  diredly  fall  on  the  many  grofs 
errors,  nor  expofe  the  notorious  abfurdities  of  this 
proftituted  libeller,  till  I  have  let  the  learned  world 
fairly  into  the  controverfy  depending,  and  then  leave 
the  unprejudiced  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  juftice  of 
my  caufe. 

It  was  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  year  1707, 
when  an  impudent  pamphlet  crept  into  the  world,  in- 
tituled, prediSiionSy  etc.  by  Ifaac  BickerftafF,  efq; — ■ — - 
Amongft  the  many  arrogant  aflertions  laid  down  by 
that  lying  fpirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleafed  to  pitch 
on  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myfelf,  among  many 
other  eminent  and  illuftrious  perfons,  that  were  to  die 
widiin  the  compafs  of  the  enfuing  year;  and  peremp- 
torily fixes  the  month,  day,  and  hour  of  our  deaths : 
this,  I  think,  is  fporting  with  great  men,  and  publick 
fpirits,  to  the  fcandal  of  rehgion,  and  reproach  of 
power;  and  if  fovereign  princes  and  aftrologers  muft 
make  diverfion  for  the  vulgar — why  then  farewel,  fay 
I,  to  all  governments,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  Bur, 
I  thank  my  better  ftars,  I  am  alive  to  confront  this 
falfe  and  audacious  prediftor,  and  to  make  him  rue 
the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of  fcience  and  re- 
fentment.  The  cardinal  may  take  what  meafures  he 
j)leafes  with  him  ;  as  his  excellency  is  a  foreigner,  and 

•  A  thief  feized  in  a  cavern  by  Hercules, 

O  3  a  pa- 
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a  papift,  he  has  no  reafon  to  rely  upon  me  for  his  juf- 

tification  ;  I  fhall  only  afTure  the  world  he  is  alive 

but  as  he  was  bred  to  letters,  and  is  mafter  of  a  pen, 
let  him  ufe  it  in  his  own  defence.  In  the  mean  time 
I  fhall  prefent  the  publick  with  a  faithful  narrative  of 
the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard  ufage  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  virulent  papers  and  malicious  practi- 
ces of  this  pretended  aftrologer. 

A  true  and  impartial  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Ifaac 
Bickerjiaff,  efq\  againft  me. 

The  28th  of  March,  anno  Dom.  1708,  being  the 
right  this  fliam-prophet  had  fo  impudently  fixed  for 
j-ny  laft,  which  made  little  impreflion  on  myfelf;  but 
I  cannot  anfwer  for  my  whole  family  ;  for  my  wife, 
with  a  concern  more  than  ufual,  prevailed  on  |ne  to 
tak^  fomewhat  to  fweat  for  a  cold  ;  and,  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  nine,  to  go  to  bed  :  the  maid,  as 
Ihe  was  warming  my  bed,  with  a  curiofity  natural  to 
young  wenches,  runs  to  the  window,  and  afks  of  one 
pafling  the  llreet,  who  the  bell  tolled  for  ?  Dr.  Par- 
tridge, fays  he,  the  famous  almanack-maker,  who 
died  fuddenly  this  evening  :  the  poor  girl  provoked 
told  him,  he  lyed  like  a  rafcal ;  the  other  very  fedate- 
]y  replied,  the  fexton  had  fo  informed  him,  and  if 
falfe,  he  v/as  to  blame  for  impofing  upon  a  firanger. 
She  aiked  a  fecond,  and  a  third  as  they  pafled,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  fame  tone.  Nov/,  I  do  not  fay 
thefe  are  accomplices  to  a  certain  aftrological  'fquire, 
and  that  oneBickerJlaff  m\s^t  be  fauntring  thereabouts; 
becaufe  I  will  aflert  nothing  here,  but  what  I  dare  at- 
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left,  for  plain  matter  of  fa6l.  My  wife  at  this  fell 
into  a  violent  diforder  j  and  I  muft  own  I  was  a  little 
difcompofed  at  the  oddnefs  of  the  accident.  In  the 
mean  time  one  knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty  runs  down, 
and  opening,  finds  a  fober  grave  perfon,  who  modeft- 
ly  enquires,  if  this  was  Dr.  Partridge's  ?  fhe  taking 
him  for  fome  cautious  city-patient,  that  came  at  that 
time  for  privacy,  fhews  him  into  the  dining-room. 
As  foon  as  I  could  compofe  myfelf,  I  went  to  him, 
and  was  furprized  to  find  my  gentleman  mounted  on 
a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule  in  his  hand,  meafuring 
my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimenfions  of  the  room. 
Pray  Sir,  fays  I,  not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
bufinefs  with  me  ?  only.  Sir,  replies  he,  order  the 
girl  to  bring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very 
dim  one.  Sir,  fays  I,  my  name  is  Partridge :  oh  I 
the  doctor's  brother,  belike,  cries  he ;  the  flair-cafe, 
I  believe,  and  thefe  two  apartments  hung  in  clofe 
mourning,  will  be  fufficient,  and  only  a  flrip  of  bays 
round  the  other  rooms.  The  doftor  muft  needs  die 
rich,  he  had  great  dealings  in  his  way  for  many  years  ^ 
if  he  had  no  family-coat,  you  had  as  good  ufe  the  ef- 
cutcheons  of  the  company,  they  are  as  Ihowifli,  and 
will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if  he  was  defcended  from 
the  blood-royal.  With  that  I  aflumed  a  great  air  of 
authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him,  or  how 
he  came  there  ?  Why,  I  was  fent,  fir,  by  the  com- 
pany of  undertakers,  fays  he,  and  they  were  employ- 
ed by  the  honeft  gentleman,  who  is  executor  to  the 
good  dodlor  departed ;  and  our  rafcally  porter,  I  be- 
lieve, is  fallen  faft  afleep  with  the  black  cloth  and 
fconces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  been 
O  4  tacking 
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tacking  up  by  this  time.  Sir,  fays  I,  pray  be  advifed 
by  a  friend,  and  make  the  beft  of  your  fpeed  out  of 
my  doors,  for  I  hear  my  wife's  voice,  (which  by  the 
by,  is  diftinguifhable)  and  in  that  corner  of  the  room 
ftands  a  good  cudgel,  which  fomebody  has  felt  before 
now  5  if  that  light  in  her  hands,  and  (he  knows  the 
bufinefs  you  come  about,  without  confulting  the  ftars, 
I  can  afTure  you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  your  perfon.  Sir,  cries  he,  bowing  with 
great  civility,  I  perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  lofs  of 
the  dodor  diforders  you  a  little  at  prefent,  but  early 
in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with  all  neceflary 
materials.  Now  I  mention  no  Mr.  Bickerjlaff  •.  nor 
do  I  fay,  that  a  certain  ftar-gazing  'fquire  has  been 
playing  my  executor  before  his  time  ;  but  I  leave  the 
world  to  judge,  and  he  that  puts  things  and  things 
fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide  of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  clofed,  and  pre- 
pared for  bed,  in  hopes  of  a  little  repofe  after  fo  ma- 
ny ruffling  adventures ;  juft  as  I  was  putting  out  my 
light  in  order  to  it,  another  bounces  as  hard  as  he  can 
knock ;  I  open  the  window,  and  afk  who  is  there, 
and  what  he  wants  ?  I  am  Ned  the  fexton,  replies  he, 
and  come  to  know  whether  the  do6lor  left  any  orders 
for  a  funeral  fermon,  and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and 
whether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain  or  bricked  !  Why 
firrah,  fays  I,  you  know  me  well  enough  ;  you  know 
I  am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affront  me'  after 
this  manner  ?  Alack-a-day,  fir,  replies  the  fellow, 
why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows  you  are 
dead ;  why  there  is  Mr.  White  the  joiner  is  but  fit- 
ting fcrews  to  your  coffin,  he  will  be  here  with  it  in 

an 
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^n  inftant :  he  was  afraid  you  would  have  want'^d  it 
before  this  time.  Sirrah,  firrah,  fays  I,  you  fhiU 
know  to-morrow  to  your  coft,  that  I  am  alive,  and 
alive  like  to  be.  Why,  it  is  ftrange,  fir,  fays  he,  you 
fhould  make  fach  a  fecret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are 
your  neighbours  ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  defign  to 
defraud  the  church  of  its  dues ;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
for  one  that  has  lived  fo  long  by  the  heavens,  that  is 
unhandfomely  done.  Hift,  hift,  fays  another  rogue 
that  flood  by  him  ;  away,  dodtor,  into  your  flannel 
gear  as  faft  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole  pack  of 
difmals  coming  to  you  with  their  black  equipage,  and 
how  indecent  will  it  look  for  you  to  ftand  frightening 
folks  at  your  window,  when  you  fhould  have  been  in 
your  coffin  this  three  hours  ?  In  fhort,  what  with  un- 
dertakers, imbalmers,  joiners,  fextons,  and  your 
damned  elegy-hawkers  upon  a  late  praditioner  in  phy- 
fick  and  aftrology,  I  got  not  one  wink  of  fleep  that 
niffht,  nor  fcarce  a  moment's  reft  ever  fince.  Now  I 
doubt  not,  but  this  villainous  'fquire  has  the  impu- 
dence to  aflert,  that  thefe  are  entirely  ftrangers  to 
him;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter, 
and  honeft  Ifaac  Bickerjiaff,  I  warrant  you  is  more  a 
man  of  honour,  than  to  be  an  accomplice  with  a  pack 
of  rafcals,  that  walk  the  fireets  on  nights,  and  difturb 
good  people  in  their  beds ;  but  he  is  out,  if  he  thinks 
the  whole  world  is  blind  ;  for  there  is  one  Joh7i  Par- 
tridge can  fmell  a  knave  as  far  as  Grubjlreet^ al- 
though he  lies  in  the  moft  exalted  garret,  and  writes 
himfelf  'fquire  : — but  I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  narration, 

I  could 
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I  could  not  ftir  out  of  doors  for  the  fpace  of  three 
months  after  this,  but  prefently  one  comes  up  to  me 
in  the  ftreet ;  Mr.  Partridge,  that  coffin  you  was  laft 
buried  in,  I  have  not  been  yet  paid  for  :  do61:or,  cries 
another  dog,  how  do  you  think  people  can  live  by 
making  of  graves  for  nothing  ?  next  time  you  die,  you 
may  even  toll  out  the  bell  yourfelf  for  Ned.  A  third 
rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have 
the  confcience  to  fneak  abroad  without  paying  my  fu- 
neral expences.  Lord,  fays  one,  I  durft  have  fwore 
that  was  honeft  Dr.  Partridge^  my  old  friend  ;  but 
poor  man,  he  is  gone,  I  beg  your  pardon,  fays  ano- 
ther, you  look  fo  like  my  old  acquaintance,  that  I 
lifed  to  cor.fult  on  fome  private  occafions ;  but,  alack, 

he  is  gone  the  way  of  all  flefli. Look,  look,  look, 

cries  a  third,  after  a  competent  fpace  of  flaring  at  me, 
would  not  one  think  our  neighbour  the  almanack- 
maker  was  crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  the  other 
peep  at  the  liars  in  this  world,  and  fhew  how  much  he 
is  improved  in  fortune-telling  by  having  taken  a  jour- 
ney to  the  other  ? 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parifti,  a  good,  fober, 
difcreet  perfon,  has  fent  two  or  three  times  for  me  to 
come  and  be  buried  decently,  or  fend  him  fufficient 
reafon  to  the  contrary,  or,  if  I  have  been  interred  in 
any  other  parifh,  to  produce  my  certificate,  as  the  a6l  * 
requires.  My  poor  wife  is  almoft  run  diftraiSled  with 
being  called  widow  Partridge,  when  fhe  knows  it  is 
falfe ;  and  once  a  term  Ihe  is  cited  into  the  court  to 

*  The  flatute  of  30  Car.  II.  for  cate  thereof  lodged  with  the  mini- 
burying  in  woollen  requires,  that  fter  of  the  parifh  within  eight  days 
oath  fli.ill  be  ir.aie  of  the  compli-  after  interment, 
ance  with  this  i€l,  and  a  ceitifi- 

tak€ 
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take  out  letters  of  adminiftration.  But  the  greateft 
grievance  is,  a  paultry  quack,  that  takes  up  my  call- 
ing juft  under  my  nofe,  and  in  his  printed  diredtions 
with  N.  B.  -f-  fays,  he  lives  in  the  houfc  of  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  John  Partridge,  an  eminent  pradtitioner 
in  leather,  phyfick,  and  aftrology. 

But  to  {hew  how  far  the  wicked  fpirit  of  envy,  ma- 
lice and  refentment  can  hurry  fome  men,  my  name- 
lefs  old  perfecutor  had  provided  me  a  monument  at  the 
ftone -cutter's,  and  would  have  ereded  it  in  the  parifn- 
church  ;  and  this  piece  of  notorious  and  expenfive  vil- 
lainy had  adlualiy  fucceeded,  if  I  had  not  ufed  my  ut- 
moft  intereft  with  the  vellry,  where  it  was  carried  at 
laft  but  hy  two  voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  flrata- 
gem  failing,  out  comes  a  long  fable  elegy,  and  be- 
decked with  hour-glafles,  mattocks,  fculls,  fpades, 
and  fkeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written 
to  abufe  me,  and  my  profeffion,  as  if  I  had  been  un- 
der ground  thefe  twenty  years. 

And,  after  fuch  barbarous  treatment  as  this,  can 
the  world  blame  me,  when  I  afk,  what  is  become 
of  the  freedom  of  an  Englijhman?  and  where  is  li- 
berty and  property,  that  my  old  gracious  friend  czme 
over  to  aflert  ?  we  have  drove  popery  out  of  the  na- 
tion, and  fent  flavery  to  foreign  climes.  The  arts 
only  remain  in  bondage,  when  a  man  of  confcience 
and  character  fliall  be  openly  infulted  in  the  midft  of 
the  many  ufeful  fervices  he  is  daily  paying  the  pub- 
lick.  Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  or  Algiers, 
that  a  ftate-aftrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  hy 
an  ignorant  impoftor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world  by 
^  pack  of  villainous  deep-mouthed  hawkers?  though 

1  print 
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I  print  almanacks,  and  publifh  advertifements ;  though 
I  produce  certificates  under  the  minifters  and  church- 
wardens hands  I  am  alive,  and  atteft  the  fame  on 
oath  at  quarter-feflions,  out  comes  a  full  and  true  re- 
lation of  the  death  and  interment  oijohn  Partridge  ; 
truth  is  bore  down,  atteftations  negleded,  the  tefti- 
mony  of  fober  perfons  defpifed,  and  a  man  is  looked 
upon  by  his  neighbours  as  if  he  had  been  feven  years 
dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midft  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance. 

Now  can  any  man  of  common  fenfe  think  it  confi- 
dent with  the  honour  of  my  profeffion,  and  not  much 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philofopher,  to  ftand  bawling 
before  his  own  door  ?  —  alive  !  alive  oh  !  the  famous 
Dr.  Partridge  I  no  counterfeit,  but  all  alive  !  —  as  if 
I  had  the  twelve  celeflial  monfters  of  the  zodiack  to 
ihew  within,  or  was  forced  for  a  livelihood  to  turn  re- 
tailer to  May  and  Bartholomew  fairs.     Therefcffe,  if 
her  majefty  would  but  gracioufly  be  pleafed  to  think 
a  hard/hip  of  this  nature  worthy  her  royal  confidera- 
tion,  and  the  next  parliament,  in  their  great  wifdom, 
caft  but  an  eye  towards  the  deplorable  cafe  of  their  old 
•philomath^    that  annually  beflows  his  poetical  good 
wifhes  on  them,  I  am  fare  there  is  one  Ifaac Bickerjiaff", 
efq;  would  foon  be  trufTed  up  for  his  bloody  predicti- 
ons, and  putting  good  fubjedls  in  terror  of  their  lives : 
and  that  henceforward  to  murder  a  man  by  way  of 
prophecy,  and  bury  him  in  printed  letters,  either  to  a 
lord  or  commoner,  fhall  as  legally  entitle  him  to  the 
prefent  poffeflion  of  Tyburn,   as  if  he  robbed  on  the 
highwayj  or  cut  your  throat  in  bed. 

I  fhall 
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I  (hall  demonftrate  to  the  judicious,  that  France  and 
Rome  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  horrid  confpiracy  a- 
gainfl  me ;  and  that  Culprit  aforefaid  is  a  popifh  emif- 
fary,  has  paid  his  vifits  to  St.  Germalns^  and  is  now 
in  the  meafures  of  Lewh  XIV.  That  in  attempting 
my  reputation,  there  is  a  general  mafTacre  of  learning 
defigned  in  thefe  realms  ;  and  through  my  fides  there 
is  a  wound  given  to  all  the  proteftant  almanack-makers 
in  the  univerfe. 

V'wat  Regina:, 
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VINDICATION 
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ISAAC    BICKERSTAFF,  Efq; 

AGAINST 

What  is  obje(5ied  to  him  by  Mr.  Partridge  in  his 
almanack  for  the  prefent  year  1709. 

By  the  faid  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Efqj 

Written  in  the  Year  1709. 

MR.  Partridge  hath  been  lately  pleafed  to  treat 
me  after  a  very  rough  manner,  in  that  which 
is  called,  his  almanack  for  the  prefent  year:  fuch  u- 
jTage  is  very  undecent  from  of2e  gentleman  to  another^ 
and  doth  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  difcovery  of 
truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  end  in  all  difputes 
of  the  learned.  To  call  a  man  fool  and  villain^  and 
impudent  fellozv,  only  for  differing  from  him  in  a  point 
merely  fpeculative,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very 
improper  ftyle  for  a  perfon  of  his  education.  I  appeal 
to  the  learned  tvorld,  vi^hether  in  my  laft  year's  pre- 
di£lions  I  gave  him  the  lead  provocation  for  fuch  un- 
worthy treatment.     Philofophers  have  differed  in  all 

..-      '  ages  J 
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ages ;  but  the  difcreeteft  among  them  have  always 
differed  as  became  philofophers.  Scurrility  and  paf- 
fion,  in  a  controverfy  zmongfcholars,  is  juft  To  much 
of  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  and  at  bed,  a  tacit  confef- 
fion  of  a  weak  caufe  :  my  concern  is  not  fo  much  for 
my  own  reputation,  as  that  of  the  republick  of  letters^ 
which  Mr.  Partridge  hath  endeavoured  to  wound  thro* 
my  fides.  If  men  of  publick  fpirit  muft  be  fupercili- 
oufly  treated  for  their  ingenious  attempts,  how  will 
true  ufeful  knowledge  be  ever  advanced  ?  I  wifh  Mr. 
Partridge  knew  the  thoughts,  vi\\\c\\  foreign  univerji' 
ties  have  conceived  of  his  ungenerous  proceedings  with 
me;  but  I  am  too  tender  of  his  reputation  to  publifh 
them  to  the  world.  That  fpirit  of  envy  and  pride> 
which  blafts  fo  many  rifing  genius's  in  our  nation,  is 
yet  unknown  among  proff/ors  abroad  :  the  neceffity 
of  juftifying  myfelf  will  excufe  my  vanity,  when  I  tell 
the  reader,  that  I  have  near  a  hundred  honorary  letters 
from  feveral  parts  of  Europe  (fome  as  far  as  Mufcovy) 
in  praife  of  my  performance.  Beudes  feveral  others, 
which,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  were  open- 
ed in  the  poft-office,  and  never  fent  me.  It  is  true 
the  inqiiifition  in  Portugal  was  *  pleafed  to  burn  my 
predidtions,  and  condemn  the  author  and  readers  of 
them  ;  but  I  hope  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  con- 
fidered,  in  how  deplorable  a  ftate  learning  lies  at  pre- 
fent  in  that  kingdom  :  and  with  the  profoundeft  vene- 
ration for  crowned  heads^  I  will  prefume  to  add,  that  it 
a  little  concerned  his  majejiy  of  Portugal  to  interpofe 
his  authority  in  behalf  of  a  fchclar  and  a  gentlemany 

*  This  is  fafl:,  as  the  author  was  aflured  by  Sir  Paul  Mctbuen,  then 
ambafTador  to  that  crown. 

X  the 
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the  fubje£t  of  a  nation,  with  which  he  is  now  in  (6 
ftri(9:  an  alliance.  But  the  other  kingdoms  and  ftates 
of  Europe  have  treated  me  with  more  candor  and  ge- 
nerofity.  If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters 
tranfmitted  to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill 
a  volume,  and  be  a  full  defence  againft  all  that  Mr. 
Partridge^  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquiji- 
iio7i^  will  be  ever  able  to  objeil ;  who,  by  the  way, 
are  the  only  enemies  my  predidtionshave  ever  met  with 
at  home  or  abroad.  But  I  hope,  I  know  better  what 
is  due  to  the  honour  of  a  learned  correfpondence  in  fo 
tender  a  point.  Yet  fome  of  thofe  illuftrit)us  perfons 
will  perhaps  excufe  me  for  tranfcribing  a  paflage  or 
two  in  my  vindication  f.  The  moft  learned  monfieur 
Leibnits  thus  addrefles  to  me  his  third  letter :  illujirif-^ 
Jtmo  B'lckerjiaffio  ajirologia  injlauratori^  &c.  Monfieur 
le  Clerc,  quoting  my  prediftions  in  a  treatife  he  pub- 
lifhed  lafl:  year,  is  pleafed  to  fay,  ita  nuperrime  Bicker^ 
Jiaffius  magnum  lllud  Anglia  [idus*  Another  great  pro- 
fellbr  writing  of  me,  has  thefe  words  :  Bickerjiaffius^ 
nobilis  Anglus  AJirologorian  hujufce  fccidi  facile  princeps, 
Signior  Alagliabecchi,  the  great  duke's  famous  library- 
keeper,  fpends  almoft  his  whole  letter  in  compliments 
and  praifes.  It  is  true,  the  renowned  profejfor  of  a- 
ftronomy  at  Utrecht  feems  to  differ  from  me  in  one 
article;  but  it  is  after  the  modeft  manner,  that  be- 
comes a  philofopher  ;  zs^pace  ianti  viri  dixerim  :  and 
page  55,  he  feems  to  lay  the  error  upon  the  printer 
(as  indeed  it  ought)  and  fays,  vel  for/an  error  typo- 
graphic cum  alioquin  Bickerjiaffius  vir  do^ijfimusy  &c. 

■f-  The  quotations  here  inferted      fome  part  of  the  famous  contro- 
are  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Bentiej,  in     verfy  between  him  and  Mr.  Bojlct 
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If  Mr.  Partridge  had  followed  thefe  examples  in 
the  controverfy  between  us,  he  might  have  fpared  me 
the  trouble  of  juftifying  myfelf  in  fo  publick  a  man- 
ner. I  believe  no  man  is  readier  to  own  his  errors 
than  I,  or  more  thankful  to  thofe,  who  will  pleafe  to 
inform  him  of  them.  But  it  feems  this  gentleman,  in- 
flead  of  encouraging  the  progrefs  of  his  own  art,  is 
pleafed  to  look  upon  all  attempts  of  that  kind  as  an 
invafion  of  his  province.  He  hath  been  indeed  io 
wife  as  to  make  no  objedion  againft  the  truth  of  my 
predictions,  except  in  one  fingle  point  relating  to 
himfelf :  and  to  demonftrate  how  much  men  are 
blinded  by  their  own  partiality,  I  do  folemnly  allure, 
the  reader,  that  he  is  the  only  perfon,  from  whom  I 
ever  heard  that  objeftion  offered  ;  which  confidera- 
tion  alone,  I  think,  will  take  ofFall  its  weight. 

With  my  utmoft  endeavours  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  above  two  obje£tions  ever  made  againft  the 
truth  of  my  laft  year's  prophecies :  the  firft  was  of 
a  French  man,  who  was  pleafed  to  publifh  to  the 
world,  that  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  was  Jiill  alive, 
notwithjianding  the  pretended  prophecy  of  monfteur  Bi- 
querftaffe :  but  how  far  a  Frenchman,  a  papijl,  and 
an  enemy  is  to  be  believed  in  his  own  caufe  againft  an 
Englijh protejlant,  who  is  true  to  the  government^  I  fliall 
leave  to  the  candid  and  impartial  reader. 

The  other  objection  is  the  unhappy  occafion  of  this 
difcourfe,  and  relates  to  an  article  in  my  predidlions, 
which  foretold  the  death  of  Mr.  Partridge  to  happen 
on  March  29,  1708.  This  he  is  pleafed  to  contra- 
dict abfolutely  in  the  almanack  he  hath  publiflied  for 
the  prefent  year,  and  in  that  ungentlemanly  manner 

Vol.  III.  P  (pardon 
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(pardon  the  expreflion)  as  I  have  above  related.  In 
that  work  he  very  roundly  aflerts,  that  he  is  not 
only  now  alivs^  but  was  likewife  alive  upon  the  2()th  of 
March,  when  I  had  foretold  he  Jhould  die.  This  is  the 
fubject  of  the  prefent  controverfy  between  us  ;  which 
I  deflgn  to  handle  with  all  brevity,  perfpicuity,  and 
calmnefs :  in  this  difpute  I  am  fenfible  the  eyes  not 
only  of  England^  but  of  all  Europe^  will  be  upon  us  ; 
and  the  learned  in  every  country  will,  I  doubt  not,  take 
part  on  that  fide,  where  they  find  moft  appearance  of 
reafon  and  truth. 

Without  entering  into  criticifms  of  chronology  about 
the  hour  of  his  death,  I  fhall  only  prove  that  Mr.  Par- 
tridge is  not  alive.  And  my  firft  argument  is  thus  : 
above  a  thoufand  gentlemen  having  bought  his  alma- 
nack for  this  year,  merely  to  find  what  he  faid  againft 
me  J  at  every  line  they  read,  they  would  lift  up  their 
eyes,  and  cry  out,  betwixt  rage  and  laughter,  they 
were  fiire  no  man  alive  ever  writ  fuch  damned  fluff"  as 
this.  Neither  did  I  ever  hear  that  opinion  difputed  : 
fo  that  Mr.  Partridge  lies  under  a  dilemma,  either  of 
difowning  his  almanack,  or  allowing  himfelf  to  be 
no  man  alive.  But  nov/  if  an  uninformed  carcafe  walks 
ftill  about,  and  is  pleafed  to  call  \x.k\^ Partridge,  Mr. 
Bickerjlaff  does  not  think  himfelf  any  way  anfwer- 
able  for  that.  Neither  had  the  faid  carcafe  any  right 
to  beat  the  poor  boy,  who  happened  to  pafs  by  it  in 
the  flreet,  crying,  a- full  and  true  account  of  Dr.  Par- 
tridge'j  death,  Szc. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Partridge  pretends  to  /ell  fortunes, 

and  recover  f>olcn  goods ;  which  all  the  parifh  fays, 

he  mufi  do  by  convcrfing  with   the  devil  and   other 

I  evil 
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evil  fpirits :  and  no  wife  man  will  ever  allow,  he 
could  converfe  perfonally  with  cither,  till  after  he 
was  dead. 

Thirdly,  I  will  plainly  prove  him  to  be  dead  out  of 
his  own  almanack  for  this  year,  and  from  the  very 
paflage  which  he  produccth  to  make  us  think  him 
alive.  He  there  fays,  he  is  not  only  now  (jlive,  hut 
was  alfo  alive  upon  that  very  2gth  of  March,  which  I 
foretold  he  Jhould  die  on  :  by  this,  he  declares  his  opi- 
nion, that  a  man  may  be  alive  now,  who  was  not  alive 
a  twelvemonth  ago.  And  indeed,  there  lies  the  fo- 
phiftry  of  his  argument.  He  dares  net  aflert,  he  was 
alive  ever  fmce  that  29th  of  March,  but  that  he  is 
now  alive,  and  was  fo  on  that  day  :  I  grant  the  latter  ; 
for  he  did  not  die  till  night,  as  appears  by  the, print- 
ed account  of  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  a  lord;  and 
whether  he  be  fince  revived,  I  leave  the  world  to 
judge.  This  is  indeed  perfed  cavilling,  and  I  am 
afhamed  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  it. 

Fourthly,  I  will  appeal  to  Mr,  Partridge  himfelf, 
whether  it  be  probable  I  could  have  been  fo  indif- 
creet,  to  begin  my  predidions  with  the  ow/y  falfhood, 
that  ever  was  pretended  to  be  in  them ;  and  this  is 
an  affair  at  home,  where  I  had  fo  many  opportunities 
to  be  exa£t ;  and  muft  have  given  fuch  advantages  a- 
gainft  me  to  a  perfon  of  Mr.  Partridge'?,  wit  and 
learning,  who,  if  he  could  poflibly  have  raifed  one 
fingle  objedion  more  again  ft  the  truth  of  my  pro- 
phecies, would  hardly  have  fpared  me. 

And  here  I  muft  take  occafion  to  reprove  the  a* 

bovementioned  writer  of  the  relation  c-f  Mr.  Partridge's 

death  in  a  letter  to  a  lord;  who  was  pleafed  to  tax  me 

P  2  with 
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with  a  miftake  oifour  whole  hours  in  my  calculation 
of  that  event.  I  muft  confefs,  this  cenfure  pronoun- 
ced with  an  air  of  certainty,  in  a  matter  that  fo  nearly 
concerned  me,  and  by  a  grave  judicious  author,  moved 
me  not  a  little.  But  though  I  was  at  that  time  out  of 
town,  yet  feveral  of  my  friends,  whofe  curiofity  had 
led  them  to  be  exadily  informed  (for  as  to  my  own 
part,  having  no  doubt  at  all  in  the  matter,  I  never  once 
thought  of  it)  affured  me,  I  computed  to  fomething 
under  half  an  hour;  which  (I  fpeak  my  private  opi- 
nion) is  an  error  of  no  great  magnitude,  that  men 
fiiould  raife  a  clamour  about  it.  I  fhall  only  fay,  it 
would  not  be  amifs,  if  that  author  would  henceforth 
be  more  tender  of  other  mens  reputation  as  well  as  his 
own.  It  is  well  known  there  were  no  more  miftakes 
of  that  kind  ;  if  there  had,  I  prefume  he  would  have 
told  me  of  them  with  as  little  ceremony. 

There  is  one  objection  againft  Mr.  Partridge's 
death,  which  I  have  fometimes  met  with,  though 
indeed  very  flightly  offered,  that  he  ftill  continues  to 
write  almanacks.  But  this  is  no  more  than  what  is 
common  to  all  of  that  profeflion ;  Gadbury,  poor  Ra- 
bin, Dffve,  ff'^ing,  and  feveral  others,  do  yearly  pub- 
lifh  their  almanacks,  though  feveral  of  them  have  been 
dead  fince  before  the  revolution.  Now  the  natural  rea- 
fon  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  whereas  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  other  authors  to  live  after  their  deaths ;  alma- 
nack-makers are  alone  excluded,  becaufe  their  dif- 
fertations  treating  only  upon  the  minutes  as  they  pafs, 
become  ufelefs  as  thofe  go  off.  In  confideration  of 
which,  time,  whofe  regijlers  they  are,  gives  them  a 

leafe 
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leafe  In  reverfion,  to  continue  their  works  after  their 

death. 

I  fhould  not  have  given  the  publick  or  myfelf  the 
trouble  of  this  vindication,  if  my  name  had  not  been 
made  ufe  of  by  feveral  perfons,  to  whom  I  never  lent 
it ;  one  of  which,  a  few  days  ago,  was  pleafed  to  fa- 
ther on  me  a  new  fett  of  predi£lions.  But  I  think 
thefe  are  things  too  ferious  to  be  trifled  with.  It 
grieved  me  to  the  heart,  when  I  faw  my  labours, 
which  had  coft  me  fo  much  thought  and  watching, 
bawled  about  by  common  hawkers,  which  I  only  in- 
tended for  the  weighty  confideration  of  the  graveft 
perfons.  This  prejudiced  the  world  fo  much  at  firft, 
that  feveral  of  my  friends  had  the  afiurance  to  afk 
me,  whether  I  were  in  jeft  ?  to  which  I  only  anfwer- 
ed  coldly,  that  the  event  would  Jhew.  But  it  is  the 
talent  of  our  age  and  nation,  to  turn  things  of  the 
greateft  importance  into  ridicule.  When  the  end  of 
the  year  had  verified  all  my  prcdlSflons,  out  comes  Mr. 
Partridge's  almanack,  difputing  the  point  of  his  death  ; 
fo  that  I  am  employed,  like  the  general  who  was  forced 
to  kill  his  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  necromancer 
had  raifed  to  life.  If  Mr.  Partridge  hath  pradifed  the 
fame  experiment  upon  himfelf,  and  be  again  alive, 
long  may  he  continue  fo  ;  that  doth  not  in  the  leaft 
contradid  my  veracity :  but  I  think  I  have  clearly 
proved,  by  invincible  demonjlration^  that  he  died  at  far- 
theft  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  I  foretold,  and 
not  four  hours  fooner,  as  the  abovementioned  author, 
in  his  letter  to  a  lord,  hath  malicioufly  fuggefied,  with 
defign  to  blaft  my  credit  by  charging  me  with  fo  grofs 
a  miftake. 

P3  A  FA. 
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FAMOUS    PREDICTION 

O   F 

E   R   L   I  N^ 

The  Brkijlo  Wizard. 

Written  above  a  Thoufand  Years  ago,  and  relating 
to  the  Year  1709. 

With  Explanatory  Notes,  byT.  N.  Philomath. 

LAST  year  was  publiftied  a  paper  of  predictions, 
pretended  to  be  written  by  one  Ifaac  Bickerjlaffy 
efq;  but  the  true  defign  of  it  was  to  difcourage  the  art 
of  aftrology,  and  expofe  its  profefTors  as  ignorant  or 
impoftors.  Againft  this  imputation  Y)x.  Partridge  hath 
learnedly  vindicated  himfelf  in  his  almanack  for  that 
year. 

For  a  farther  vindication  of  this  famous  art,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  prefent  the  world  with  the  following 
prophecy.  The  original  is  faid  to  be  of  the  famous 
Merlin,  who  lived  about  a  thoufand  years  ago  ;  and 
the  following  tranflation  is  two  hundred  years  old,  for 
it  feems  to  be  written  near  the  end  oi  Henry  the  fer 
venth's  reign.  I  found  it  in  an  old  edition  of  Mer- 
lin?, propheciep,  imprinted  at  London  by  ^chn  Haw- 
kins in  the  vear  1530,  f^ge'l'^'     I  fet  it  down  word 

for 
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for  word  in  the  old  orthography,  and  fhall  take  leave 
to  fubjoin  a  few  explanatory  notes. 

^cijen  an0  Ceit  atiDpti  to  il^inc, 

^f  ifraimce  t^rCliUcic  ttji'si  ip"  ttjc  ^r^nt^ 

(Icllalfee  ranji  toct^ng;  »)l)oe0  ne  ^o?fit. 
'ST^eii  comptlj  foortljc,  '|cl)  untirrftonDc, 
Jfrom  '^Eotone  of  ^toffe  to  t'm^n  HonDc, 
iaix  IjartJie  Cljpftan,  tooe  t^c  919onic 
'QTo  iFraunce  ttiat  claer  be  l^aas  bQnu 
C^cn  fl)aU  tlje  ifpi"l)e  fcctoeplc  l)i?s  Bcffc , 
jBlor  fljall  pin  15errp0  make  up  tlje  ^offc. 
^onge  »>pmacle  itjall  agiain  miftarrt^c : 
0nti  jRortDap0  ^rjti  again  iljall  marrcp, 
^nD  from  tlje  %uz  Volicre  }5lorimi?s  fcelc, 
Hipe  jfruit  iljall  come,  ano  all  W  toclc, 
B,eaum0  il^all  tiaimcc  i^ontie  in  f)onDe, 
janti  it  (Ijall  tie  merrpe  in  olti  3jna:lontie, 
'Eljen  olD  3|nglonUc  tltjall  be  no  more, 
SlnD  no  Span  ftjall  be  Ccrie  tljerefore 
(Berpon  ftjall  tate  ttiree  i^etsess  agamic, 
'(JEill  l^ap^burffe  mafeptt)  tljem  but  tVQa;pne, 

Explanatory  Notes. 

»)eljen  anti  ^en*  This  line  defcribes  the  year 
when  thefe  events  fhall  happen.  Seven  and  ten  makes 
feventeen,  which  I  explain  feventeen  hundred,  and 
this  number  added  to  nine,  makes  the  year  we  are 
now  in  ;  for  it  muft  be  underftood  of  the  natural 
year,  which  begins  the  firft  of  January. 

P  4  ^amy^ 
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^am^0  Kitiece  ttopSf,  &c.  The  river  Thames 
frozen  twice  in  one  year,  (o  as  men  to  walk  on  it,  is 
a  very  fignal  accident,  which  perhaps  hath  not  fallen 
out  for  feveral  hundred  years  before,  and  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  fome  aftrologers  have  thought,  that  this  pro- 
phecy could  never  be  fulfilled,  becaufe  they  imagined 
luch  a  thing  would  never  happen  in  our  climate. 

ifrom  '^EOlon  of  ^tOffe,  ^c.  This  is  a  plain 
defignation  of  the  duke  oi  Alarlborough :  one  kind  of 
fluff  ufed  to  fatten  land  is  called  Marle^  and  every 
body  knows  that  Borough  is  a  name  for  a  town  ;  and 
this  way  of  expreffion  is  after  the  ufual  dark  manner 
of  old  aftrological  predidtions. 

%\ZXl  %^\\  t\Z  ifjJtlje,  ^c.  By  the/A  is  under- 
flood  the  dauphin  of  France^  as  their  kings  eldeft  fons 
are  called  :  it  is  here  faid,  he  fhall  lament  the  lofs  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy^  called  the  Bojfe^  which  is  an 
old  englijh  word  for  hump-Jhouldcr^  or  crook-back^  as 
that  duke  is  known  to  be  ;  and  the  prophecy  feems 
to  mean,  that  he  fhould  be  overcome  or  flain,  ^y 
the  green  berrys,  in  the  next  line,  is  meant  the 
young  duke  of  Berry,  the  dauphin's  third  fon,  who 
fhall  not  have  valour  or  fortune  enough  to  fupply  the 
lofs  of  his  eldeft  brother. 

^OniJC  »»pmnele,  ^c.  By  Symne/e  is  meant  the 
pretended  prince  of  PFa/es,  who  if  he  offers  to  attempt 
any  thing  againft  Engla7id,  fliall  mifcarry  as  he  did  be- 
fore. Lambert  Symnele  is  the  name  of  a  young  man, 
noted  in  our  hiftories  for  perfonating  the  fon  (as  I 
remember)  oi  Edward  the  fourth. 
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SlnU  ifilOCtoap'SJ  ^rptl,  ^c.  I  cannot  guefsf  who 
is  meant  by  Noriva/s  pride,  perhaps  the  reader  may, 
as  well  as  the  fenfe  of  the  two  following  lines. 

1K-Caunt0  (Ijall,  ^c.  Remms,  or,  as  the  word  is 
now,  realms,  is  the  old  name  for  kingdoms :  and  this 
is  a  very  plain  predidlion  of  our  happy  unicn,  with  the 
felicities  that  {hall  attend  it.  It  is  added  that  Old  Eng- 
land fhall  be  no  more,  and  yet  no  man  ihall  be  forry 
for  it.  And  indeed,  properly  fpeaking,  England  is 
now  no  more,  for  the  whole  ifland  is  one  kingdom 
tinder  the  name  of  Britain. 

(Eecpon  lljaU,  ^c.  This  predidlon,  though  fomc- 
what  obfcure,  is  wonderfully  adapt.  Geryon  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  king  of  Spain,  whom  Hercules  flew.  It 
was  a  fidlion  of  the  poets,  that  he  had  three  heads, 
which  the  author  fays  he  fhall  have  again :  that  is, 
Spain  fhall  have  three  kings ;  which  is  now  wonder- 
fully verified  j  for  befides  the  king  of  Portugal,  which 
is  properly  part  of  Spain,  there  are  now  tv/o  rivals  for 
Spain,  Charles  and  Philip  :  but  Charles  being  defcend- 
ed  from  the  count  of  Hap/burgh,  founder  of  the  Ju- 
Jlrian  family,  fhall  foon  make  thofe  heads  but  two  by 
overturning  Philip,  and  driving  him  out  of  Spain. 

Some  of  thefe  predidlions  are  already  fulfilled,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  the  refl  may  be  in  due  time; 
and  I  think  I  have  not  forced  the  words  by  my  ex- 
plication into  any  other  fenfe,  than  what  they  will 
naturally  bear.  If  this  be  granted,  I  am  fure  it  mufl 
be  alfo  allowed,  that  the  author  (whoever  he  were) 
was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  fagacityj  and  that  aflro- 

■j-  Queen  Anne, 

logy 
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logy  brought  to  fuch  perfection  as  this  is  by  no  means 
an  art  to  be  defpifcd,  whatever  Mr.  Bicker Jiaff^  or  other 
merry  gentlemen  are  pleafed  to  think.  As  to  the  tra- 
dition of  thefe  lines  having  been  writ  in  the  original 
by  Merlin^  I  confefs  I  lay  not  much  weight  upon  it  : 
but  it  is  enough  to  juftify  their  authority,  that  the 
book  from  whence  I  have  tranfcribed  them,  was  print- 
ed 1 70  years  ago,  as  appears  by  the  title-page.  For 
the  fatisfadion  of  any  gentleman,  who  may  be  either 
doubtful  of  the  truth,  or  curious  to  be  informed  ; 
I  fliall  give  order  to  have  the  very  book  fent  to  the 
printer  of  this  paper,  v;ith  diredlions  to  let  any  body 
fee  it  that  pleafes,  becaufe  I  believe  it  is  pretty  fcarce. 
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A 

MEDITATION 

U  P  O  N    A 

BROOM-STICK. 

According  to  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  the  honourable 
Robert  Boyle  s  Meditations  *. 

THIS  fingle  ftick,  which  you  now  behold  in- 
glorioufly  lying  in  that  negle£led  corner,  I  once 
knew  in  a  flourifhing  ftate  in  a  fbrcft  ;  it  was  full  of 
fap,  full  of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs  :  but  now  ii» 
vain  does  the  bufy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vye  with 
nature,  by  tying  that  withered  bundle  of  tv.'igs  to  its 
faplefs  trunk  :  it  is  now  at  beft  but  the  reverfe  of  what 
it  was,  a  tree  turned  upfide  down,  the  branches  on  the 
earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air  ;  it  is  now  handled  by 
every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drudgery, 
and  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate  deftined  to  make  her 
things  clean,  and  be  nafty  herfelf;  at  length  worn  out 
to  the  ftumps  in  the  fervice  of  the  maids,  it  is  either 
thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  the  lad  ufc,  of 
kindling  a  fire.  When  I  beheld  this,  I  fighed,  and 
faid  v/ithin  myfelf,  ^urcl?  mOCtal  ^m  iS  a 
26r00in-(ticfe  !  nature  fent  him  into  the  world  ftrong 

*  The  fword  of  wit  like  the  but  (harp  and  ;>;r,^^;i/<r  as  tbe  edg'i 

fcythe  of  time   cuts  down  friend  of  it  may  be,  Mr.  i^o).Vi- will  always 

and  fd?,   and  afacks  every  objcifl:  reaiai]i  ir,vi<tnc>abk.     On  aril  v. 
llisit  accidental])-  lies  1:1  i:s  w.iy  : 

and 
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and  lufty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wearing  his  own 
hair  on  his  head,  the  proper  branches  of  this  reafon- 
ing  vegetable,  until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has  lop- 
ped ofF  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered 
trunk :  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  perriwig, 
valuing  himfelf  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs, 
all  covered  with  powder,  that  never  grew  on  his 
head  ;  but  now  fhould  this  our  hroom-Jiick  pretend  to 
enter  the  feene,  proud  of  thofe  birchen  fpoils  it  never 
bore,  and  all  covered  with  duft,  though  the  fweepings 
of  the  fineft  lady's  chamber,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  ridi- 
cule and  defpife  its  vanity.  Partial  judges  that  we  are 
of  our  own  excellencies,  and  other  men's  defaults  \ 

But  a  hroom-Jlick^  peihaps  you  will  fay,  is  an  em- 
blem of  a  tree  {landing  on  its  head  ;  and  pray  what  is 
man,  but  a  topfey-turvey  creature,  his  animal  facul- 
ties perpetually  mounted  on  his  rational,  his  head 
where  his  heels  fhould  be,  groveling  on  the  earth  \ 
and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  fets  up  to  be  an  univer- 
fal  reformer  and  corredor  of  abufes,  a  remover  of 
grievances,  rakes  into  every  flut's  corner  of  nature, 
bringing  hidden  corruptions  to  the  light,  and  raifes  a 
mighty  duft  where  there  was  none  before,  fharing 
deeply  all  the  while  in  the  very  fame  pollutions  he  pre- 
tends to  fweep  away  :  his  laft  days  are  fpent  in  flavery 
to  women,  and  generally  the  leaft  deferving ;  till  worn 
to  the  flumps,  like  his  brother  beefom^  he  is  either  kick- 
ed out  of  doors,  or  made  ufe  of  to  kindle  flames  for 
others  to  warm  themfelves  by. 
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PROPOSAL 

For  correcting,  improying,  and  afcertaining  the 

ENGLISH   TONGUE. 


In  a  letter  to  the  moft  honourable  Robert  earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  Mortimer,  lord  high  treafurer  of  Great 
Britain. 

To  the  mojl  honourable  Robert  earl  of  Oxford,  etc. 

My  Lord, 

WH  A  T  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
your  lordfliip  fome  time  ago  in  converfation, 
was  not  a  new  thought,  juft  then  ftarted  by  accident 
or  occafion,  but  the  refult  of  long  reflection,  and  I 
have  been  confirmed  in  my  fentiments  by  the  opinion 
of  fome  very  judicious  perfons,  v;?ith  whom  I  confuk- 
cd.  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater 
ufe  towards  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  polite- 
nefs,  than  fome  efFedual  method  for  corre/rtlng^  enlarg- 
ing^ and  afcertaining  our  language  ;  and  they  think  it 
a  work  very  poflible  to  be  compaffed  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  miniftry,  and  the  care  of  proper  perfons 
chofen  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  I  was  glad  to  find  v 
your  lordfhip's  anfwer  in  fo  different  a  llyle,  from 

what 
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what  hath  been  commonly  made  ufe  of  on  the  like 
occafions  for  fome  years  paft,  That  all  fuch  thoughts 
mu ft  he  deferred  to  a  time  of  peace  :  a  topick  which 
fome  have  carried  fo  far,  that  they  would  not  have  us 
by  any  means  think  of  preferving  our  civil  or  reli- 
gious conftitution,  becaufe  we  are  engaged  in  a  war 
abroad.  It  will  be  among  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of 
your  miniftry,  my  lord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above 
all  fuch  regards,  and  that  no  reafonable  propofal  for 
the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  the  ornament  of  your 
country,  however  foreign  to  your  more  immediate  of- 
fice, was  ever  neglected  by  you.  I  confefs  the  merit 
of  this  candour  and  condefcenfion  is  very  much  lef- 
fcned,  becaufe  your  lordfhip  hardly  leaves  us  room  to 
offer  our  good  wifhes  :  removing  all  our  difficulties, 
and  fupplying  our  wants,  faflerthan  the  vifionary  pro- 
jedor  can  adjuft  his  fchemcs.  And  therefore,  my 
lord,  the  defigii^of  this  paper  is  not  fo  much  to  offer 
you  xvayi  and  meanSf  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance, 
the  redrefling  of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work  as 
much  as  that  of  paying  the  yiatioris  debts^  or  opening 
a  trade  into  the  South-Sea  i  and  though  not  of  fuch 
immediate  benefit,  as  either  of  thefe,  or  any  other  of 
vour  glorious  a61:ions,  yet  perhaps  in  future  ages  not 
lefs  to  your  honour. 

My  lord,  I  do  here  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned 
and  polite  perfons  of  the  nation  complain  to  your 
lordfriip  zsfirji  mimjier,  that  our  language  is  extreme- 
ly imperfect;  ^hat  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions ;  that  the 
pretenders  to  polifh  and  refine  it  have  chiefly  multipli- 
ed abufes  and  abfurdities  j   and,  that  in  many  in- 

ftanees 
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ftances  it  offends  againft  every  part  of  grammar.  But 
left  your  lordfhip  {hould  think  my  cenfure  too  fevere, 
I  fhall  take  leave  to  be  more  particular. 

I  believe  your  lordfhip  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
reafon,  why  our  language  is  lefs  refined  than  thofe  of 
Italy ^  Spain,  or  France.  'Tis  plain,  that  the  Latin 
tongue  in  its  purity  was  never  in  this  ifland,  towards 
the  conqueft  of  which  few  or  no  attempts  u'ere  made 
till  the  time  of  Claudius ;  neither  was  that  language 
ever  fo  vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been 
in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman 
legions  here  were  at  length  all  recalled  to  help  their 
country  againft  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  inva- 
ders. Mean  time  the  Britons  left  to  (hift  for  them- 
felves,  and  daily  harrafled  by  cruel  inroads  from  the 
PiSfs,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  de- 
fence ;  who  confequently  reduced  thegreateft  part  of 
the  ifland  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into 
the  moft  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  reft 
of  the  country  in  cuftoms,  religion,  and  language,  be- 
came wholly  Saxon.  This  I  take  to  be  the  reafon, 
why  there  are  more  Latin  words  remaining  in  the 
Britijh  tongue  than  in  the  old  Saxon,  which,  except- 
ing fome  few  variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the 
fame  in  moft  original  words  with  our  prefent  Eng- 
lijh,  as  well  as  with  the  German  and  other  Northern. 
diale£ls. 

Edward  the  Confejfor,  having  lived  long  in  France^ 
appears  to  be  the  firft  who  introduced  any  mixture  of 
the  French  tongue  with  the  Saxon  ;  the  court  affe<St- 
ing  what  the  prince  was  fond  of,  and  others  taking  it 
up  for  a  faftiion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.     IVllUam  the 

Con- 
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Conqueror  proceeded  much  further ;  bringing  over  with 
him  vaft  numbers  of  that  nation,  fcattering  them  in 
every  monaftery,  giving  them  great  quantities  of  land, 
direi^ing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  language,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  it  univerfal  in  the  kingdom.  This 
at  leaft  is  the  opinion  generally  received :  but  your 
Jordfiiip  hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French 
tongue  made  yet  a  greater  progrefs  here  under  Harry 
the  Second^  who  had  large  territories  on  that  conti- 
nent both  from  his  father  and  wife,  made  frequent 
journies  and  expeditions  thither,  and  was  always  at- 
tended with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers 
at  his  court.  For  fome  centuries  after  there  was  a 
eonflant  intercourfe  between  France  and  England,  by 
the  dominions  we  poflefled  there,  and  the  conquefts 
we  made  ;  fo  that  our  language  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago  feems  to  have  had  a 
greater  mixture  with  French  than  at  prefent ;  many 
words  having  been  afterwards  rejedted,  and  fome 
lince  the  iimt  oi  Spenfer -,  although  we  have  ftill  re- 
tained not  a  few,  which  have  been  long  antiquated 
in  France.  I  could^  produce  feveral  inftances  of  both 
kinds,  if  it  were  of  any  ufe  or  entertainment. 

To  examine  into  the  feveral  circumftances  by  which 
the  language  of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would 
force  me  to  enter  into  a  wide  field.  I  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Latin^  the  French,  and  the  Englijh^ 
feem  to  have  undergone  the  fame  fortune.  The  firfl, 
from  the  days  of  Romidus  to  thofe  of  Julius  dsfar^ 
fufFered  perpetual  changes  :  and  by  what  we  meet  in 
thofe  authors  who  occafionally  fpeak  on  that  fubjedt, 
as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laM's,  it  is  ma- 

mfeit 
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rijfeft  that  the  Latin  three  hundred  years  before  Tully 
was  as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  EngliJ}}  and 
French  oi t\\e  hme  period  are  now;  and  thefe  two 
have  changed  as  much  fince  William  the  Conqueror 
(which  is  but  little  Icfs  than  feven  hundred  years)  as 
the  Latin  appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term.  Whe- 
ther our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  faft  as 
the  Roman  did,  is  a  queftion,  that  would  perhaps  ad- 
mit more  debate  than  it -is  worth.  There  were  many 
reafons  for  the  corruptions  of  the  laft  :  as,  the  change 
of  their  government  to  a  tyranny,  which  ruined  the 
ftudy  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  ufe  or  en- 
couragement for  popular  orators  :  their  giving  not  on- 
ly the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity  for  employ- 
ments, to  feveral  towns  in  Gaul^  Spain,  and  Genf^any^ 
and  other  diftant  parts,  as  far  as  JJia ;  which  brought 
a  great  number  of  foreign  pretenders  into  Rome:  the 
flavifli  difpofition  of  the  fenate  and  the  people,  by 
which  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were  wholly 
turned  into  panegyrick,  the  moft  barren  of  all  fub- 
jedls  :  the  great  corruption  of  manners,  and  intro- 
dudion  of  foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  it,  with  feveral  others,  that  might  be  affigned  ; 
not  to  mention  thofe  invafions  from  the  Goths  and 
Vandals^  which  are  too  obvious  to  infift  on. 

The  Roman  language  arrived  at  great  perfecflion, 
before  it  began  to  decay  :  and  the  French  for  thefe 
laft  fifty  years  hath  been  polifhing  as  much  as  it  will 
bear,  and  appears  to  be  declining  by  the  natural  in- 
conftancy  of  that  people,  and  the  affetSlation  of  feme 
late  authors  to  introduce  and  multiply  cant  words, 
which  is  the   moft  ruinous  corruption    in  any  lan- 

VoL.  Iir.  Q^.  guage. 
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euage.  La  Bruyere,  a  late  celebrated  writer  among 
them,  makes  ufe  of  many  new  terms,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  common  didionaries  before 
his  time.  But  the  EngUjh  tongue  is  not  arrived  ta 
fuch  a  degree  of  perlec'iion,  as  to  make  us  appre* 
hend  any  thoughts  of  its  decay  ;  and  if  it  were  once 
refined  to  a  certain  ftandard,  perhaps  there  might  be 
ways  found  out  to  fix  it  for  ;ver,  or  at  leaft  till  we 
are  invaded  and  made  aconqr.eft  by  fome  other  ftatej 
and  even  then  our  beft  writings  might  probably  be  pre- 
ferved  with  c^re,  and  grow  into  efteem,  and  the  au- 
thors have  a  chance  for  immortality. 

But  without  fuch  great  revolutions  as  thefe  (ta 
which  we  are,  I  think,  Icfs  fubjed  than  kingdoms 
upon  the  continent)  I  fee  no  abfolute  neceflily  why 
any  language  fnould  be  perpetually  changing ;  for 
we  find  examples  to  the  contrary.  From  Homer  to 
Plutarch  are  above  a  thoufand  years ;  fo  long  at  leaft 
the  purity  of  the  Greek  tongue  may  be  allowed  to 
laft,  and  we  know  not  how  far  before.  The  Grecians 
fpread  their  colonies  round  all  the  coafts  of  Jfia  Mi- 
Tior,  even  to  the  Northern  parts  lying  toivards  the 
Euxine,  in  every  ifland  of  the  /^gaan  fea,  and  feve- 
ral  others  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  where  the  language 
was  preferved  entire  for  many  ages,  after  they  them- 
felves  became  colonies  to  Rome,  and  till  they  were 
over-run  by  the  barbarous  nations  upon  the  fall  of 
that  empire.  The  Chinefe  have  books  in  their  lan- 
guage above  two  thoufand  years  old,  neither  have 
the  frequent  conquefts  of  the  Tartars  been  able  to 
alter  it.  The  German,  Spauijh,  and  Italian,  have  ad- 
mitted {^^i  or  no  changes  for  fome  ages  paft.     The 

other 
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other  languages  of  Europe  I  know  nothing  of  j  nei- 
ther is  there  any  occafion  to  confider  them. 

Having  taken  this  compafs,  I  return  to  thofe  con- 
Uderations  upon  our  ov/n  language,  which  I  would 
humbly  ofFer  your  lordfliip.     The  period,  wherein 
the  Englijh  tongue  received  moft  improvement,  I  take 
to  commence  with  the  beginning  of  queen  Elifabeth's 
reign,  and  to  conclude  with  the  great  rebellion  in 
forty-tv/o.     'Tis  true,  there  was  a  very  ill  tafle  both  of 
ftyle  and  wit,  which  prevailed  under  king  James  the 
firft ;  but  that  feems  to  have  been  corrected  in  the 
firfl:  years  of  his  fucceflbr,  who  among  other  quali- 
fications of  an  excellent  prince,  was  a  great  patron 
of  learning.     From  the  civil  war  to  this  prefent  time, 
I  am  apt  to  doubt  whether  the  corruptions  in  our  lan- 
guage have  not  at  leaft  equalled  the  refinements  of 
it  J  and  thefe  corruptions  very  few  of  the  beft  authors 
in  our  age  have  wholly  efcaped.     During  the  ufur- 
pation,  fuch  an  infufion  of  enthufiaftick  jargon  pre- 
vailed in  every  writing,  as  was  not  fhaken  ofF  in 
many  years  after.     To  tbis  fucceeded  that  licentiouf- 
nefs  which  entered  with  the  reftoration,  and  from  in- 
fecting our  religion  and  morals  fell  to  corrupt  our  lan- 
guage ;    which  laft  was  not  like  to  be  much  improv- 
ed by  thofe,  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of 
king  Charles  the  fecond ;  either  fuch  who  had  follow- 
ed him  in  his  banifhment,  or  who  had  been  altoge- 
ther converfant  in  the  dialect  of  thofe  fanatick  times ; 
or  young  men,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  fame 
country  ;  fo  that  the  court,  which  ufed  to  be  the 
ftandard  of  propriety  and  correflnefs  of  fpeech,  was 
then,  and,  I  think,  hath  ever  fince  continued  the  worft 
Q_  7,  fchool 
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fchool  in  England  for  that  accomplifliment ;  and'  ts 
will  remain,  till  better  care  be  taken  in  the  education 
of  our  young  nobility,  that  they  may  fet  out  into  the 
world  with  fome  foundation  of  literature,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politenefs.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  defedl  upon  our  language  may  appear 
from  plays,  and  other  compofitions  written  for  enter- 
tainment within  fifty  years  paft  ;  filled  with  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  affedted  phrafes  and  new  conceited  words,  ei- 
ther borrowed  from  the  current  ftyle  of  the  court,  or 
from  thofe,  who  under  the  charafter  of  men  of  wit 
and  pleafure  pretended  to  give  the  law.  Many  of 
thefe  refinements  have  already  been  long  antiquated, 
and  are  now  hardly  intelligible,  which  is  no  wonder, 
when  they  were  the  produdl  only  of  ignorance  and 
caprice. 

I  have  never  known  this  great  town  without  one  or 
more  diinces  of  figure,  who  had  credit  enough  to  give 
rife  to  fome  new  word,  and  propagate  it  in  moft  con- 
verfations,  though  it  had  neither  humour  nor  fignifi- 
cancy.  If  it  ftruck  the  prefent  tafte,  it  was  foon  tranf- 
ferred  into  the  plays  and  current  fcriblers  of  the  week, 
and  became  an  addition  to  our  language ;  while  the 
men  of  wit  and  learning,  inftead  of  early  obviating 
fucb  corruptions,  were  too  often  feduced  to  imitate 
and  comply  with  them. 

There  is  another  fett  of  men,  who  have  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  fpoiling  of  the  Englljh  tongue ; 
I  mean  the  poets  from  the  time  of  the  reftoration. 
Thefe  gentlemen,  although  they  could  not  be  infen- 
fible  how  much  our  language  was  already  overftock- 
ed  with  raonofyllables,  yet  to  fave  time  and  pains  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  that  barbarous  cuftom  of  abbreviating  words, 
to  fit  them  to  the  meafure  of  their  verfes ;  and  this  they 
have  frequently  done  fo  very  injudicioufly,  as  to  form 
fuch  harfh  unharmonious  founds,  that  none  but  a  nor- 
thern ear  could  endure :  they  have  joined  the  moll 
obdurate  confonants  without  one  intervening  vowel, 
only  to  fliorten  a  fyllable  :  and  their  tafte  in  time  be- 
eame  fo  depraved,  that  what  was  atfirft  a  poetical  li- 
cenfe  not  to  be  juftified,  they  made  their  choice,  al- 
ledging,  that  the  words  pronouiKed  at  length  found- 
ed faint  and  languid.  This  was  a  pretence  to  take 
up  the  fame  cuftom  in  profe  :  fo  that  moft  of  the 
books  we  fee  no"/-a-days,  are  full  of  thofe  manglings 
and  abbreviations.  Inftances  of  this  abufe  are  innu- 
merable :  what  does  your  lordftiip  think  of  the  words, 
drudg'dj  diJlurVd^  rebuk'd,  fiedgd^  and  a  thoufand 
others  every- where  to  be  met  with  in  profe  as  well  as 
verfe  ?  Where  by  leaving  out  a  vowel  to  fave  a  fyl- 
lable we  form  fo  jarring  a  found,  and  fo  difficult  to 
utter,  that  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  could  ever 
obtain. 

Another  caufe  (and  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  for- 
mer) which  hath  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  maiming 
of  our  language,  is  a  foolifli  opinion,  advanced  of  late 
years,  that  we  ought  to  fpell  exadlly  as  we  fpeak  ; 
which,  befide  the  obvious  inconvenience  of  utterly 
deftroying  our  etymology,  would  be  a  thing  we  fhould 
never  fee  an  end  of.  Not  only  the  feveral  towns  and 
counties  oi England  have  a  different  way  of  pronounc- 
ing, but  even  here  in  London  they  clip  their  words 
after  one  manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the  city, 
and  a  third  in  the  fuburbs  :  and  in  a  few  years,  it  is 
0.3  pro- 
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probable,  will  all  differ  from  themfelves,  as  fancy  or 
fafhion  fliall  dire£l: :  all  which  reduced  to  writing 
would  entirely  confound  orthography.  Yet  many 
people  are  fo  fond  of  this  conceit,  that  it  is  fome- 
times  a  difficult  matter  to  read  modern  books  and 
pamphlets ;  where  the  words  are  fo  curtailed,  and 
varied  from  their  original  fpelling,  that  whoever  hath 
been  ufed  to  plain  Englljh  will  hardly  know  them  by 
fight. 

Several  young  men  at  the  univerfities,  terribly  pof- 
feffed  with  the  fear  of  pedantry,  run  into  a  worfe  ex- 
treme, and  think  all  politenefs  to  confift  in  reading 
the  daily  trafh  fent  down  to  them  from  hence :  this 
they  call  knowing  the  world^  and  reading  tneti  and  man- 
Tiers,     Thus  furnifhed  they  come  up  to  town,  reckon 
all  their  errors  for  accomplifhments,  borrow  the  new- 
eft  fett  of  phrafes  j  and  if  they  take  a  pen  into  their 
hands,  all  the  odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a 
coffee-houfe,  or  a  gaming  ordinary,  are  produced  as 
flowers   of  flyle ;    and   the   orthography  refined  to 
the  utmoft.     To  this  we  owe  thofe  monftrous  pro- 
ductions, which  under  the  name  of  trips^  fpi^s,  a- 
mufementSy  and  other  conceited  appellations,  have  o- 
ver-run  us  for  fome  years  paft.     To  this  we  owe  that 
ilrange  race  of  v/its,  who  tell  us,  they  write  to  the  hu- 
mour of  the  age*     And  I  wifh  I  could  fay,  thefe  quaint 
fopperies  were  wholly  abfent  from  graver  fubje<Ss.    In 
Ihort,  I  would  undertake  to  fhew  your  lordfhip  feve- 
ral  pieces,  where  the  beauties  of  this  kind  are  fo  pre- 
dominant, that   with  all  your  fkill  in  languages  you 
could  never  be  able  to  read  or  underftand  them. 

But 
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But  I  am  very  much  miftakcn,  if  many  of  thefe 
falfe  refinements  among  us  do  not  arife  from  a  prin- 
ciple, which  would  quite  deftroy  their  credit,  if  it 
were  well  underftood  and  confidered.     For  1  am  a- 
fraid,   my  lord,  that  with  all  the  real  good  quali- 
ties of  our  country  we  are  naturally  not  very  polite. 
This  perpetual  difpofition  to  fliorten  our  words,  by 
retrenching  the  vowels,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  tendency 
to  lapfe  into  the  barbarity  of  thofe  northern  nations, 
from  whom  we  are  defcended,  and  whofe  language^: 
labour  all  under  the  fame  defect.     For  it  is  worthy 
•our  obfervation,  that  the  Spaniards.,  the  French^  and 
the  Italians^  although  derived  from  the  fame  mrtherK 
anceftors  with  ourfelves,  are  with  the  utmoft  difficulty 
taught  to  pronounce  our  words,  which  the  Swedes  and 
DaneSy  as  well  as  t.h&  Germans  and  the  Dutch.,  attain 
to  with  eafe,  becaufe  our  fyllables  refemble  theirs  in 
the  roughnefs  and  frequency  of  confonants.     Now, 
as  we  ftruggle  with  an  ill  climate  to  improve  the 
nobler  kinds  of  fruits,  are  at  the  cxpence  of  walls  to 
■receive  and  reverberate  the  faint  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
fence  againft  the  northern  blafts,  we  fometimes  by 
the  help  of  a  good  foil  equal  the  produdlion  of  warmer 
countries,  vi/ho  have  no  need  to  be  at  fo  much  coft 
and  care.     It  is  the  fame  thing  with  refpedl:  to  the  po- 
liter arts  among  us^  and  the  fame  defedl  of  heat  which 
gives  a  fiercenefs  to  our  natures,  may  contribute  to 
that  roughnefs  of  our  language,  which  bears  fome  a- 
nalogy  to  the  harfh  fruit  of  colder  countries.     For  I 
do  not  reckon  that  we  want  a  genius  more  than  the 
refl:  of  our  neighbours:  but  your  lordfhip  will  be  of 
my  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  flruggle  with  thefe  na- 
Q.  4.  tural 
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tural  difadvantages  as  much  as  we  can,  and  be  car^* 
ful  whom  we  employ,  v/henever  we  defit^n  to  corre£^ 
them,  v/hich  is  a  work  that  has  hitherto  been  afTumecf 
by  the  leaft  qualified  hands.  So  that  if  the  choice  had 
been  left  to  me,  I  would  rather  have  trufted  the  re- 
finement of  our  language,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  found, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  women,  than  of  illiterate  court- 
fops,  half-witted  poets,  and  univerfity  boys.  For  it  is 
plain,  that  women  in  their  manner  of  corrupting  words 
c'o  naturally  difcard  the  confonants,  as  we  do  the  vow- 
els. What  I  am  going  to  tell  your  lordfhip  appears 
very  trifling:  that  more  than  once,  where  fome  of 
both  fcxes  were  in  company,  I  have  perfuaded  two 
or  three  of  each  to  take  a  pen,  and  write  down 
2.  number  of  letters  joined  together,  juft  as  it  came  into 
their  heads  ;  and  upon  reading  this  gibberifh,  we  have 
found  that  which  men  have  wrote,  by  the  frequent  en- 
countering of  rough  confonants,  to  found  like  High- 
Dutch  ;  and  the  other  by  the  women  like  Italian^  a- 
bounding  in  vowels  and  liquids.  Now,  though  I  would 
by  no  means  give  ladies  the  trouble  of  advifmg  us  in 
the  reformation  of  our  language,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  fmce  they  have  been  left  out  of  all 
meetings,  except  parties  at  play,  or  where  worfe  de- 
igns are  carried  on,  our  converfation  hath  very  mucb 
degenerated- 

In  order  to  reform  our  language,  1  concei^fe,  my 
lord,  that  a  free  judicious  choice  fhould  be  made  of 
fuch  perfons,  as  are  generally  allowed  to  be  beft  qua- 
lified for  fuch  a  work,  without  any  regard  to  quality, 
party  or  profefiion.  Thefe,  to  a  certain  number  at 
leaft,  ihould  aflemble  at  fome  appointed   time  and 

I  place,. 
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J)lace,  and  fix  on  rules,  by  which  they  defign  to  pro- 
ceed. What  methods  they  will  take,  is  not  for  me  to 
prefcribe.  Your  lordfhip,  and  other  perfons  in  great 
employment,  might  pleafe  to  be  of  the  number ;  and 
I  am  afraid  fuch  a  fociety  would  want  your  inftrudion 
and  example  as  much  as  your  prote<5tion  ;  for  I  have, 
not  without  a  little  envy,  obferved  of  late  the  f^yle  of 
fome  great  minifters  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any 
other  produdions. 

The  perfons  who  are  to  undertake  this  work  will 
have  the  example  of  the  French  before  them  to  imi- 
tate, where  thefe  have  proceeded  right,  and  to  avoid 
their  miftakes.  Belides  the  grammar- part,  wherein 
we  are  allowed  to  be  very  defective,  they  will  ob- 
ferve  many  grofs  improprieties,  which  however  autho- 
rjfed  by  pradtice,  and  grown  familiar,  ought  to  be  dif- 
carded.  They  will  find  many  words  that  deferve  to 
be  utterly  thrown  out  of  our  language,  many  more  to 
be  correded,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  long  fince  anti- 
quated, which  ought  to  be  reftored  on  account  of  their 
energy  and  found. 

But  what  I  have  moft  at  heart,  is,  that  fome  me- 
thod (hould  be  thought  on  for  afcertaining  and  fixing 
our  language  for  ever,  after  fuch  alterations  are  made 
in  it  as  ihall  be  thought  requifite.  For  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  It  is  better  a  language  fliould  not  be  whol- 
ly perfeft,  than  that  it  fliould  be  perpetually  chang- 
ing ;  and  we  mufl  give  over  at  one  time,  or  at  length 
infallibly  change  for  the  worfe,  as  the  Romans  did, 
when  they  began  to  quit  their  fimplkity  of  flyle  for 
affeded  refinements,  fuch  as  we  meet  in  Tacitus  and 
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other  authors  ;  which  ended  by  degrees  in  many  bar- 
barities, even  before  the  Goths  had  invaded  Italy. 

The  fame  of  our  writers  is  vifually  confined  to  thefe 
two  iflands,  and  it  is  hard  it  fhould  be  limited  in  tm& 
as  much  as  place  by  the  perpetual  variations  of  our 
fpeech.     It  is  your  lordfhip's  obfervation,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  BihJe  and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  we  fhould  hardly  be  able  to  under- 
fland  any  thing,  that  was  v/ritten  among  us  an  bun- 
dled years  ago ;  which  is  certainly  true  :  for  thofe 
books  being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  have  prov- 
ed a  kind  of  ftandard  for  language,  efpecially  to  the 
con?mon  people.     And  I  doubt,  whether  the  altera- 
tions fince  introduced  have  added  much  to  the  beauty 
or  ftrength  of  the  Engiifn  tongue,  though  they  have 
taken  off  a  great  deal  from  that  ftmplicity,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatefi:  perfeflions  in  any  language.    You, 
my  lord,  who  are  fo  converfant  in  the  facred  writings, 
and  fo  great  a  judge  of  them  in  their  originals,  will  a- 
gree,  that  no  tranflation  our  country  ever  yet  produced 
hath  come  up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New  'Jejlament : 
and  by  the  many  beautiful  pafTages,  which  I  have  often 
had  the  honour  to  hear  your  lordfhip  cite  from  thence, 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  tranflators  of  the  bible  were 
mafters  of  an  EngliJJj  ftyle  much  fitter  for  that  work, 
than  any  we  fee  in  our  prefent  writings ;  which  I  take 
to  be  owing  to  the  fmiplicity  that  runs  through  the 
whole.     Then  as  to  the  greatefi:  part  of  our  liturgy, 
compiled  long  before  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  now 
in  ufe,  and  little  altered  fince;  there  feem  to  be  in  it 
as  great  flrains  of  true  fubiime  eloquerice,  as  are  any 
where  to  be  found  in  our  language  j  which  every  man 
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of  (rood  tafte  will  obferve  in  the  communion  fervice^  that 
of  burial^  and  other  parts. 

But  when  I  fay,  that  I  v/ould  have  our  language, 
after  it  is  duly  corredt,  always  to  laft,  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  fhould  never  be  enlarged.  Provided  that  no 
word,  which  a  fociety  fliall  give  fandion  to,  be  after- 
wards antiquated  and  exploded,  they  may  have  liberty 
to  receive  whatever  new  ones  they  fball  find  occafion 
for ;  becaufe  then  the  old  books  will  yet  be  always 
valuable  according  to  their  intrinfick  worth,  and  not 
thrown  afide  on  account  of  unintelligible  words  and 
phrafes,  which  appear  harfli  and  uncouth,  only  be- 
caufe they  are  out  of  faftiion.  Had  the  Roman  tongue 
continued  vulgar  in  that  city  till  this  time,  it  would 
have  been  abfolutely  neceffary,  from  the  mighty  chan- 
ges that  have  been  made  in  law  and  religion,  from  the 
many  terms  of  art  required  in  trade  and  in  war,  from 
the  new  inventions  that  have  happened  in  the  world, 
from  the  vafl;  fpreading  of  navigation  and  commercej 
with  many  other  obvious  circumftances,  to  have  made 
great  additions  to  that  language;  yet  the  ancients 
would  ftill  have  been  read  and  underftood  with  plea- 
fure  and  cafe.  The  Greek  tongue  received  many  en- 
largements between  the  time  of  Homer  and  that  of 
Plutarch^  yet  the  former  author  was  probably  as  well 
underitood  in  Trajan's  time  as  the  latter.  What  Horace 
fays  o^  words  going  ojf  and  perijhing  like  leaves,  and  new 
ones  coming  in  their  place^  is  a  misfortune  he  laments, 
rather  than  a  thing  he  reproves ;  but  I  cannot  fee  why 
this  fhould  be  abfolutely  necefiary,  or  if  it  were,  what 
would  have  become  of  his  momimenUm  areperennius. 

Writing 
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Writing  by  memory  only,  as  I  do  at  prefent,  I 
would  gladly  keep  within  my  depth ;  and  therefore 
fhall  not  enter  into  further  particulars.  Neither  do  I 
pretend  more  than  to  fhew  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  de- 
fign,  and  to  make  fome  general  ohfervations,  leaving 
the  reft  to  that  fociety,  which  I  hope  will  owe  its  in- 
ftitution  and  patronage  to  your  lordfhip.  Befides,  I 
would  willingly  avoid  repetition,  having  about  a  year 
ago  communicated  to  the  pubiick  much  of  what  I  had 
to  offer  upon  this  fubjeil,  by  the  hands  of  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  who  for  a  long  time  did  thrice  a  week  di- 
vert or  inftru£l:  the  kingdom  by  his  papers;  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  purfue  the  fame  defign  at  prefent  under  the 
tide  of  Spe^ator.  This  author,  who  hath  tried  the 
force  and  compafs  of  our  language,  with  fo  much  fuc- 
ccfs,  agrees  entirely  with  me  in  moft  of  my  fentiments 
relating  to  it ;  fo  do  the  greateft  part  of  the  men  of 
wit  and  learning,  whom  I  have  had  the  happinefs  to 
converfe  with  ;  and  therefore  I  imagine  that  fuch  a  fo- 
ciety would  be  pretty  unanimous  in  the  main  point. 

Your  lordfhip  muft  allow,  that  fuch  a  work  as  this 
brought  to  perfection  would  very  much  contribute  to 
the  glory  of  her  majefty's  reign  ;  which  ought  to  be 
recorded  in  words  more  durable  than  brafs,  and  fuch 
as  our  pofterity  may  read  a  thoufand  years  hence  with 
pleafure  as  well  as  admiration.  I  always  difapproved 
that  falfe  compliment  to  princes,  that  the  moft  laft- 
ing  monument  they  can  have,  is  the  hearts  of  their 
fubjeCLSj'  It  is  indeed  their  greateft  prefent  felicity  to 
reign  in  their  fubjeils  hearts  ;  hut  thefe  are  too  perifli- 
sehh  to  preferve  their  memories,  which  can  only  be 

done 
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done  by  the  pens  of  able  and  faithful  hiftorians.  An-i 
I  take  it  to  be  your  lordfhip's  duty,  as  prime  minijier^ 
to  give  order  for  infpeding  our  language,  and  render- 
ing it  fit  to  record  the  hiltory  of  fo  great  and  good  a 
princefs.  Befides,  my  lord,  as  difmterefted  as  you  ap- 
pear to  the  world,  I  am  convinced,  that  no  man  is 
more  in  the  power  of  a  prevailing  favourite  paffiort 
than  yourfelf ;  I  mean  that  defire  of  true  and  lafling 
honour,  which  you  have  borne  along  with  you  through 
every  fla^e  of  your  life.  To  this  you  have  often  fa~ 
crificed  your  intereft,  your  eafe,  and  your  health  :  for 
preferving  and  increafing  this  you  have  expofed  you? 
perfon  to  fecret  treachery  and  open  violence.  There 
is  not  perhaps  an  example  in  hiftory  of  any  minifter, 
who  in  {o  (hcrt  a  time  hath  performed  fo  many  greaS 
things,  and  overcome  fo  many  difficulties.  Now,  thQ> 
I  am  fully  convinced,  that  you  fear  God,  honour  youp 
queen,  and  love  your  ccuntry,  as  much  as  any  of  your 
fellow  fubjcds,  yet  I  muft  believe,  that  the  defire  of 
fame  hath  been  no  inconfiderable  motive  to  quicken 
you  in  the  purfuit  of  thofe  actions,  which  will  beft  de- 
ferve  it.  But  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  be  fo  plain  as 
to  tell  your  lordfiiip,  that  if  you  will  not  take  fome 
care  to  fettle  our  language,  and  put  it  into  a  ftate  of 
continuance,  I  cannot  promife  that  your  memory  fhalL 
be  preferved  above  an  hundred  years,  farther  than  by 
imperfect  tradition. 

As  barbarous  and  ignorant  as  w'e  were  in  former 
centuries,  there  was  more  efFedtual  care  taken  by  our 
anceftors  to  preferve  the  memory  of  times  and  per- 
fons,  than  we  find  in  this  age  of  learning  and  polite- 
jnefs,  as  we  are  pleafed  to  call  it.     The  rude  Latin  of 

the 
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the  monks  is  flill  very  intelligible;  whereas,  had  their 
records  been  delivered  down  only  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
fo  barren  and  fo  barbarous,  fo  fubjedl  to  continual  fuc- 
ceeding  changes,  they  could  not  now  be  underftood, 
unlefs  by  antiquaries,  who  make  it  their  ftudy  to  ex- 
pound them.  And  we  muft  at  this  day  have  been 
content  with  fuch  poor  abftracls  of  our  Englijh  ftory, 
as  laborious  men  of  low  genius  would  think  fit  to  give 
us  :  and  even  thefe  in  the  next  age  would  be  like  wife 
fwallowed  up  in  fuccecding  colleflions.  If  things  go 
on  at  this  rate,  all  I  can  promife  your  lordftiip,  is, 
that  about  two  hundred  years  hence  fome  painful  com- 
piler, who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  fludying  old  lan- 
guage, may  inform  the  world,  that  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  Robert  earl  of  Oxford,  a  very  wife  and 
excellent  man,  was  made/%/;  treajurer,  and  faved  his 
country,  which  in  thofe  days  was  almoft  ruined  by  a 
foreign  war,  and  a  domejTick  fa5iion.  Thus  much  he 
may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and  willing  to  transfer  into 
his  new  hiftory  ;  but  the  reft  of  your  character,  which 
I  or  any  other  writer  may  now  value  ourfelves  by 
drawing,  and  the  particular  account  of  the  great  things 
done  under  your  miniftry,  for  which  you  are  alr<?ady 
fo  celebrated  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  will  probably  be 
dropped  on  account  of  the  antiquated  ftyle  and  manner 
they  are  delivered  in. 

How  then  fhall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for 
hiftory  equal  to  the  beft  of  the  ancients,  be  able  to 
undertake  fuch  a  work  with  fpirit  and  chearfulnefs, 
when  he  confiders  that  he  will  be  read  with  pleafure 
but  a  very  few  years,  and  in  an  age  or  two  fliall  hard- 
ly be  underftood  without  an  interpreter  ?  This  is 
2  like 
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like  employing  an  excellent  ftatuary  to  work  upopj 
mouldering  ftone.  Thofe,  who  apply  their  ftudies  to 
prefervethe  memory  of  others,  will  always  have  fome 
concern  for  their  own.  And  I  believe  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  fo  few  writers  among  us  of  any  dif- 
tindion  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  fuch  a  difcou- 
raging  employment  :  for  the  heft  Emjiflj  hiftoriarj 
muft  lie  under  this  mortification,  that  v;hen  his  fiyle 
p;rows  antiquated,  he  will  be  only  confidered  as  a  te- 
dious relator  of  fa<5ts  ;  and  perhaps  confuhcd  in  his 
turn  among  other  neglected  authors  to  furnifti  mate- 
rials for  fome  future  colle6lor. 

I  doubt  your  lordlhip  is  but  ill  entertaised  with  a 
few  fcattered  thoughts  upon  a  fubje6t,  that  deferves 
to  be  treated  with  ability  and  care  :  however,  I  mufc 
beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  more,  perhaps  not  alto- 
ther  foreign  to  the  fame  matter.  I  know  not  whether 
that  which  I  am  going  to  fay  may  pafs  for  caution, 
advice,  or  reproach,  any  of  which  will  be  juilly 
thought  very  improper  from  one  in  my  flation  to  one 
in  yours,  Hovi'ever,  I  muft  venture  to  affirm,  that 
if  genius  and  learning  be  not  encouraged  under  your 
Jordfhip's  adminiliration,  you  are  the  moft  inexcufa- 
ble  perfon  alive.  All  your  other  virtues,  my  lord, 
will  be  defective  without  this ;  your  affability,  can- 
dor, and  good-nature  ;  that  perpetual  agreeablenefs 
of  converfation,  fo  difengaged  in  the  midft  of  fuch  a 
weight  of  bufmefs  and  oppofition  ;  even  your  judice, 
prudence,  and  magnanimity,  will  fhine  lefs  bright 
without  it.  Your  lordOiip  is  univerfaily  allowed  to 
pofl'cfs  a  very  large  portion  in  moft  parts  of  literature  ; 
and  to  this  you  owe  the  cultivating  thofe  many  vir- 
tues 
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tues  which  otherwife  would  have  been  lefs  adorneJj 
or  in  lower  perfection.  Neither  can  you  acquit  your- 
felf  of  thefe  obligations,  without  letting  the  arts  in 
their  turn  {hare  your  influence  and  protection :  be- 
lides,  who  knows  but  fome  true  genius  may  happen  to 
arife  under  your  miniftry,  exortus  ut  atherius  fol. 
Every  age  might  perhaps  produce  one  or  two  of  thefe 
to  adorn  it,  if  they  were  not  funk  under  the  cenfure 
and  obloquy  of  plodding,  fcrvile,  imitating  pedants : 
I  do  not  mean  by  a  true  genius  any  bold  writer,  who 
breaks  through  the  rules  of  decency  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf  by  the  fingularity  of  his  opinions:  but  one, 
who  upon  a  deferving  fubje£l  is  able  to  open  new 
fcenes,  and  difcovcr  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  think- 
ing, which  never  entered  into  any  imagination  be- 
fore :  every  ftroke  of  whofe  pen  is  worth  all  the  pa- 
per blotted  by  hundreds  of  others  in  the  compafs  of 
their  lives.  I  know,  my  lord,  your  friends  will  offer 
in  your  defence,  that  in  your  private  capacity  you 
never  refufed  your  purfe  and  credit  to  the  fervice  and 
fupport  of  learned  or  ingenious  men  :  and  that  ever 
fmce  you  have  been  in  publick  employment,  you  have 
conftantly  beftowed  your  favours  to  the  moft  deferv- 
ing perfons.  But  I  defire  your  lordfliip  not  to  be  de- 
ceived :  we  never  will  admit  of  thefe  excufes,  nor  will 
allow  your  private  liberality,  as  great  as  it  is,  to  attone 
for  your  exceffive  publick  thrift.  But  here  again  I 
am  afraid  moft  good  fubjeCts  will  interpofe  in  your 
defence,  by  alledging  the  defperate  condition  you 
found  the  nation  in,  and  the  neceflity  there  was  for 
foahle  and  faithful  a  fleward  to  retrieve  it,  if  poffible, 
by  the  utmoft  frugality.     We  grant  all  this,  my  lord  ; 

but 
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but  then  it  ought  likewife  to  be  (onfidered,  that  you 
have  already  faved  feveral  millions  to  the  publick, 
and  that  what  we  afk  is  too  inconfiderable  to  break 
into  any  rules  of  the  flrideft  good  hufbandry.  The 
French  king  beftows  about  half  a  dozen  penfions  to 
learned  men  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  in  his  own  kingdom  ;  which  in  the  whole  do 
probably  not  amount  to  half  the  income  of  many  a 
private  commoner  in  England^  yet  have  more  contri- 
buted to  the  glory  of  that  prince,  than  any  million  he 
haxh  otherwife  employed.  For  learning,  like  all  true 
merit,  is  eafily  fatisfied  ;  whilft  the  falfe  and  counter- 
feit is  perpetually  craving,  and  never  thinks  it  hath 
enough.  The  fmalleft  favour  given  by  a  great  prince, 
as  a  mark  of  efteem,  to  reward  the  endowments  of 
the  mind,  never  fails  to  be  returned  with  praife  and 
gratitude,  and  loudly  celebrated  to  the  world.  I  have 
known  fome  years  ago  feveral  penfions  given  to  par- 
ticular perfons,  (how  defervedly  I  fhall  not  inquire) 
any  one  of  which,  if  divided  into  fmaller  parcels,  and 
diftributed  by  the  crown  to  thofe  who  might  upon 
occafion  diftingulfh  themfelves  by  fome  extraordinary 
production  of  wit  or  learning,  would  be  amply  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  end.  Or  if  any  fuch  perfons  were 
above  money,  (as  every  great  genius  certainly  is  with 
very  moderate  conveniencies  of  life)  a  medal,  or 
fome  mark  of  difl:in(5tion,  would  do  full  as  well. 

But  I  forget  my  province,  and  find  myfelf  turning 
projector  before  I  am  aware  ;  although  it  be  one  of 
the  laft  characters  under  which  I  fliould  defire  to  ap- 
pear before  your  lordlhip,  efpecially  when  I  have"the 
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ambition  of  afpiring  to  that  of  being  with  the  greatefl 

ref^e^t  and  truth, 

Afy  Lard, 

your  LordJJ/ip's 

nisji  obedient,  moji  ohltgedy 

and  moJi  humble  fervant, 

London,  Feb.  22, 
I7II'L2. 
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BOUT  a  month  before  the  dehiife  of  queen  Jnnet 
the  dean  having  laboured  to  reconcile  the  miniftcrs 
to  each  other  without  fuccefs,  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a 
friend  in  Berkjhire,  and  never  faw  them  more.  J.'ut  dur- 
ing this  retreat  he  wrote  the  following  treatife,  which  he 
thought  might  be  of  fome  ufe  even  in  that  junfture,  and 
fent  it  up  to  London  to  be  printed  ;  but,  upon  fome  differ- 
ence in  opinion  between  the  author  and  the  late  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  publication  was  delayed  till  the  queen's 
death,  and  then  he  recalled  his  copy  :  it  was  afterwards 
■placed  in  the  hands  of  the  late  alderman  Barber,  from 
whom  it  was  obtained  to  be  printed.  The  ruin  of  the 
miniftry  by  this  animoflty  among  themfelves  was  long; 
forefeen  and  foretold  by  S-ivift,  and  it  appears  by  lord 
Bolingbrokeh  letter  to  fir  William  Myfidham,  that  in  his 
heart  he  renounced  his  friendfliip  for  Oxford  long  before 
the  conclulion  of  the  peace,  though  it  did  not  appear  till 
afterwards.  "  The  peace,  fays  he,  which  had  been 
*'  judged  to  be  the  only  folid  foundation  whereupon  we 
"  could  ereft  a  tory  fyftem,  and  yet  when  it  was  made 
*'  we  found  ourfelves  at  a  ftand  ;  nay  the  very  work,  which 
*'  ought  to  have  been  the  bahs  of  our  Itrength,  was  in 
*'  part  demoliflied  before  our  eyes,  and  we  were  ftoned 
"  with  the  ruins  of  it."  This  event  probably  rendered 
the  difunion  of  the  miniftry  vifible  ;  fome  principally  en- 
deavouring to  fccure  themfelves,  fome  ftill  labouring  to 
eftablifh  at  all  events  the  party  they  had  efpoufed,  which 
faw  nothing  but  "  increafe  of  mortification  and  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  ruin,"  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  when 
this  treatife  v/as  written,  the  dean's  attempts  to  reconcile 
his  friends  were  unfuccefsful ;  for  Bolingbroke  declares, 
that  he  abhorred  Oxford  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  would 
rather  have  fullered  banifhment  or  death,  than  have  tak^ 
meafures  in  concert  with  him  to  have  avoided  either. 
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WHatever  may  be  thought  or  pradifed  by  pro- 
found politicians,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to 
convince  the  reafonable  part  of  mankind,  that  the 
moft  plain,  (hprt,  eafy,  fafe,  and  lawful  way  to  any 
good  end  is  not  more  eligible,  than  one  direftly  con- 
trary in  fome  or  all  of  thefe  qualities.  I  have  been 
frequently  aflured  by  great  minifters,  that  politicks 
were  nothing  but  common  fenfe  ;  which  as  it  was  the 
only  true  thing  they  fpoke,  fo  it  was  the  only  thing 
they  could  have  wiftied  I  fliould  not  believe.  God 
hath  given  the  bulk  of  mankind  a  capacity  to  under- 
ftand  reafon  when  it  is  fairly  offered  ;  and  by  reafon 
they  would  eafily  be  governed,  if  it  were  left  to  their 
choice.  Thofe  princes  in  all  ages,  v/ho  were  moft 
diftinguifhed  for  their  myflerious  fkill  in  government, 
found  by  the  event,  that  they  had  ill  confulted  their 
own  quiet,  or  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  their  people  j 
nor  hath  pofterity  remembered  them  with  honour : 
fuch  as  Lyfander  and  Philip  among  the  Greeks^  Tibe- 
rius in  RorTie^  pope  Alexander  the  iixth  and  his  fon 
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Cafar  Borgia,  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  Philip  the 
fecond  of  Spain,  with  many  others.  Nor  are  exam- 
ples lefs  frequent  of  minifters,  famed  for  men  of  deep 
intrigue,  whofe  politicks  have  produced  little  more 
than  murmurings,  fadlions,  and  difcontents,  which 
ufually  terminated  in  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  the  au- 
thors. 

J  can  recollect  but  three  occafions  in  a  fiate,  where 
the  talents  of  fuch  men  may  be  thought  neceflary  ;  I 
mean  in  a  ftate  where  the  prince  is  obeyed  and  loved 
by  his  fubjedls  :  firfl:,  in  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  : 
fecondly,  in  adjufting  the  intereits  of  o.ur  own  country 
with  thofe  of  the  nations  round  us,  watching  the  feve- 
ral  motions  of  our  neighbours  and  allies,  and  prefcrv- 
ing  a  due  balance  among  them :  laftly,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  parties  and  factions  at  home.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  cafes  I  have  often  heard  it  obferved,  that  plain 
good  fenfe  and  a  firm  adherence  to  the  point  have 
proved  more  effedlual  than  all  thofe  arts,  which  1  re- 
member a  great  foreign  minifter  ufed  in  contempt  to 
call  th.efpirit  of  negotiating.  In  the  fecond  cafe  much 
wifdom  and  a  thorough  knowledge  in  affairs  both  fo- 
reign and  domeftick  are  certainly  required  :  after 
which  I  know  no  talents  neceffary  befides  method  and 
fkill  in  the  common  forms  of  bufinefs.  In  the  laft 
cafe,  which  is  that  of  managing  parties,  there  feems 
indeed  to  be  more  occafion  for  employing  this  gift  of 
the  lower  politicks,  whenever  the  tide  runs  high  a- 
gainft  the  court  and  miniftry,  which  feldom  happens 
under  any  tolerable  adminiftration,  while  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation  is  purfued.  But,  here  in  England 
(for  I  do  not  pretend  to  eftablifli  maxims  of  govern- 
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mcnt  in  general)  while  the  prince  and  miniftry,  the 
clergy,  the  majority  of  landed-men,  and  bulk  of  the 
people  appear  to  have  thj  fame  views  and  the  fame 
principles,  it  is  not  obvious  to  me,  how  thofe  at  the 
helm  can  have  many  opportunities  of  fhewing  their 
fkill  in  myftery  and  refinement,  befides  what  them- 
felves  think  fit  to  create, 

I  have  been  afliired  by  men  long  pra£tifed  in  bufl- 
jicfs,  that  the  fecrets  of  court  are  much  fewer  than  we 
generally  fuppofe ;  and  I  hold  it  for  the  greateft  fecret  of 
court,  that  they  arefo :  becaufethe  firft  fprings  of  great 
events,  like  thofe  of  great  rivers,  are  often  fomean  and 
fo  little,  that  in  decency  they  ought  to  be  hid  :  and 
therefore  miniflers  are  fo  wife  to  leave  their  proceed- 
ings to  be  accounted  for  by  reafoners  at  a  diftance,  who 
often  mould  them  into  fyftems,  that  do  not  only  go 
down  very  well  in  the  cofi'ee-houfe,  but  are  fupplies  for 
■pamphlets  in  the  prefent  age,  and  may  probably  fur- 
nifh  materials  for  memoirs  and  hiftories  in  the  next. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  even  thofe  who  are  very  near 
the  court,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  large  {hare  in  the 
management  of  publick  matters,  are  apt  to  deduft 
wrong  confequences  by  reafoning  upon  the  caufes  and 
motives  of  thofe  aclions,  wherein  themfelves  are  em- 
ployed. A  great  minifler  puts  you  a  cafe,  and  afks 
your  opinion,  but  conceals  an  efl'ential  circumft^ance, 
upon  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  matter  turns  ; 
then  he  defpifeth  your  underftanding  for  counfelling 
him  no  better,  arid  concludes  he  ought  to  trufl  intirely 
to  his  own  wifdom.  Thus  he  ^rows  to  abound  in  fe- 
erets  and  referves  even  towards  thofe,  with  whom  he 
ought  to  ad  in  the  greateft  confidence  and  concert  5 

and 
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and  thus  the  world  is  brought  to  judge,  that  whatever 
be  the  iflue  and  event,  it  was  all  forefeen,  contrived, 
and  brought  to  pafs  by  fome-mafter  ftroke  of  his  po- 
liticks. 

I  could  produce  innumerable  inftances,  from  my 
own  memory  and  obfervation,  of  events  imputed  to  tlxc 
profound  fkill  and  addrefs  of  a  minifter,  which  in  rea- 
lity were  either  the  mere  effedts  of  negligence,  weak- 
nefs,  humour,  paffion,  or  pride,  or,  at  beft,  but  the 
natural  courfe  of  things  left  to  themfelves. 

During  this  very  feflion  of  parliament  a  mod  inge- 
nious gentleman,  who  hath  much  credit  with  thofein 
power,  would  needs  have  it,  that  in  the  late  dilTcnfions 
at  court,  which  grew  too  high  to  be  any  longer  a  fe- 
cret,  the  whole  matter  was  carried  with  the  utmoft  dex^- 
terity  on  one  fide,  and  with  manifeft  ill  condu(3: 
on  the  other.  To  prove  this  he  made  ufe  of  the  moft 
plaufible  topicks,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  difpo- 
fion  of  the  feveral  perfons  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
her  majefty  ;  all  which  he  knows  as  much  of  as  any 
man  :  and  gave  me  a  detail  of  the  whole;  with  fuch 
appearance  of  probability,  as  committed  t9  writing 
would  pafs  for  an  admirable  piece  of  fecret  hiftory. 
Yet  I  am  at  the  fame  time  convinced  by  the  ftrong- 
eft  reafons,  that  the  iffue  of  thofediircnfions,  as  to  the 
part  they  had  in  the  court  and  houfe  of  lords,  was 
partly  owing  to  very  different  caufes,  and  partly  to  the 
fituation  of  affairs,  from  whence  in  that  conjunclurc 
they  could  not  eafily  terminate  othcrwifc  than  they 
did,  whatever  unhappy  confequenccs  they  may  ha\  c 
ior  the  future. 

In  like  manner  I  have  heard  a  phyfician  pronounce 
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■with  great  gravity,  that  he  had  cured fo many  patients 
of  malignant  fevers,  and  as  many  more  of  the  fmall- 
pox ;  whereas  in  truth  nine  parts  in  ten  of  thofe 
who  recovered  owed  their  lives  to  the  ftreno-th  of  na- 
ture  and  a  good  conftitution,  while  fuch  a  one  happen- 
ed to  be  their  dodlor. 

But,  while  it  is  fo  difficult  to  learn  the  fprings  and 
motives  of  fome  fa6ls,  and  fo  eafy  to  forget  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  Ihould  be  fo 
grofly  mifreprefented  to  the  publick  by  curious  inqui- 
fitive  heads,  who  proceed  altogether  upon  conjectures, 
and  in  reafoning  upon  affairs  of  ftate  are  fure  to  be  mif- 
takenby  fearching  too  deep.  And  as  I  have  known 
this  to  be  the  frequent  error  of  many  others,  fo  I  am 
fure  it  hath  been  perpetually  mine,  whenever  I  have  at- 
tempted to  difcover  the  caufes  of  political  events  by 
refinement  and  conjecture ;  which  I  muft  acknowledge 
hath  very  much  abated  my  veneration  for  what  they  call 
arcana  imperii  \  whereof  I  dare  pronounce,  that  the 
fewer  there  are  in  any  adminiltration,  it  is  jufl  fo  much 
the  better. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid,  hath  by  no  means  been 
intended  to  detraft  from  the  qualities  requifite  in  thofe, 
who  are  trufled  with  the  adminiflration  of  publick  af- 
fairs ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know  no  flation  of  life,  where 
great  abilities  and  virtues  of  all  kinds  are  fo  highly 
neceffary,  and  where  the  want  of  any  is  fo  quickly  or 
univerfally  felt.  A  great  minifler  hath  no  virtue  for 
which  the  publick  m,ay  not  be  the  better,  nor  any  de- 
feat by  v/hich  the  publick  is  not  certainly  a  fufFerer.  I 
have  known  more  than  once  or  twice  within  four  years 
paft  an  omiflion,  in  appearance  very  fmall,  prove  al- 
mofl  fatal  to  a  whole  fcheme,  and  very  hardly  retrie- 
ved, 
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ved.  It  is  not  always  fufficient  for  the  perfon  at  the 
helm,  that  he  is  intrepid  in  his  nature,  free  from  any 
tiniSlure  of  avarice  or  corruption,  and  that  he  hath  great 
natural  and  acquired  abilities. 

I  never  thought  the  reputation  of  much  fecrecy  w^as 
a  charadter  of  any  advantage  to  a  minifter,  becaufe  it 
put  all  other  men  upon  their  guard  to  be  as  fecret  as  he, 
and  vfzs  confequently  the  occafion  that  perfons  and 
things  were  always  mifreprefented  to  him :   becaufe 
likewife  too  great  an  afFeitation  of  fecrecy  is  ufually 
thought  to  be  attended  with  thofe  little  intrigues  and 
refinements,  which  among  the  vulgar  denominate  a 
man  a  great  politician  ;  but  among  others  is  apt,  whe- 
ther defervedly  or  no,  to  acquire  the  opinion  of  cun- 
ning :  a  talent,  which  differs  as  much  from  the  true 
knowledge  of  government,  as  that  of  an  attorney  from 
an  able  lawyer.  Neither  indeed  am  I  altogether  convin- 
ced, that  this  habit  of  multiplying  fecrets  may  not  be 
carried  on  fo  far  as  to  flop  that  communication,  which 
is  necelTary  in  fome  degree  among  all  who  have  any 
confiderable  part  In  the  management  of  publick  affairs: 
becaufe  I  have  obferved  the  inconveniencies  arifing 
from  a  want  of  love  between  thofe  who  were  to  give 
directions,  to  have  been  of  as  ill  confequence,  as  any 
that  could  happen  from  the  difcovery  of  fecrets.     I 
fuppofe,  when  a  building  is  to  be  eretPced,  the  model 
may  be  the  contrivance  only  of  one  head ;  and  it  is  fuf- 
ficient that  the  under  workmen  be  ordered  to  cut  ftones 
into  certain  ihapes,  and  place  them  in  certain  pofiti- 
ons :  but  the  feveral  mafter-builders  muft  have  fome  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  dcfign,  without  which  they  can 
give  no  orders  at  ail.  And  indeed  I  do  not  know  a  grea- 
ter 
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ter  mark  of  an  able  minifter,  than  that  of  rightly  a- 
^apting  the  feveral  faculties  of  men  ;  nor  is  any  thing 
more  to  be  lamented  than  the  impraclicablenefs  of  doings 
this  in  any  great  degree  under  our  prefent  circumftan- 
ces,  while  fo  many  fhut  themfelves  out  by  adhering 
to  a  fadion,  and  while  the  court  is  inflaved  to  the  im- 
patience of  others,  who  defire  to  fell  their  vote,  or  their 
intereft,  as  dear  as  they  can.  But  whether  this  hath 
not  been  fubmitted  to  more  than  was  neceffary,  whe- 
ther it  hath  not  been  dangerous  in  the  example,  and 
pernicious  in  the  prafiice,  I  will  leave  to  the  enquiry 
of  thofe  who  can  better  determine. 

It  may  be  matter  of  no  little  admiration  to  confider 
in  feme  lights  the  ftate  of  affairs  among  us  for  four 
years  paft.'  The  queen  finding  herfelf  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  kingdom  grown  weary  of  the  avarice  and 
infolence,  the  miftaken  politicks,  and  dellruclive  prin- 
ciples of  her  former  minifters  ;  calls  to  the  fervice  of 
the  publick  another  fet  of  men,  who  by  confeflion  of 
their  enemies  had  equal  abilities  at  leaft  with  their 
predeceffors ;  whofe  intereft  made  it  necefl'ary  for  them 
(although  their  inclinations  had  been  othervvife)  to  a£l 
upon  thofe  maxims  which  were  moft  agreeable  to  the 
conftitution  in  church  and  ftate  ;  whofc  birth  and  pa- 
trimonies gave  them  weight  in  the  nation  ;  and  who 
(I  fpeak  of  thofe  vTho  were  to  have  the  chief  part  in 
affairs)  had  long  lived  under  the  flricleft  bonds  of 
friendfhip :  v/ith  all  thefe  advantages  fupported  by  a  vaft 
majority  of  the  landed  intereft,  and  the  inferior  clergy 
alrnoft  to  a  man,  we  have  feveral  times  feen  the  prefent 
adminiflratiou  in  the  greateft  diflrefs,  and  very  near  the 
brink  of  ruin,  together  with  the  caufc  of  the  church 

and 
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afid  rhonarchy  committed  tioftheirGharge;  fteithef  doth 
it  appear  to  me  at  the  minute  I  am  now  writing,  that 
their  power  or  duration  are  upon  any  tolerable  foot  of 
fecurity  :  which  I  do  not  fo  much  impute  to  the  ad- 
drefs  and  induftry  of  their  enemies,  as  to  foitie  failures 
among  themfelves,  which  I  think  have  been  full  as 
vifible  in  their  caufes  as  their  effe»5ls. 

Nothing  hath  given  me  greater  indignation  than  to 
behold  a  miniftry,  who  came  with  the  advantages  I 
have  reprefented,  adding  ever  fince  upon  the  defenfive 
in  the  houfe  of  lords  with  a  majority  on  their  fide, 
and  inftead  of  calling  others  to  an  account,  as  it  was 
reafonably  expelled,  mifpending  their  time  and  lofing 
many  opportunities  of  doing  good,  becaufeaftruggling 
faction  kept  them  continually  in  play.  This  courage 
among  the  adverfaries  of  the  court  was  infpired  into 
them  by  various  incidents,  for  every  one  of  which  I 
think  the  min'iJJers^  or,  (if  that  was  the  cafe)  the  mini- 
fter  alone  is  to  anfwer. 

For,  firft,  that  race  of  politicians,  who  in  the  cant 
phrafe  are  called  the  vohimficah  *,  was  never  fo  nume- 
rous, or  at  leaft  fo  ailive,  as  it  hath  been  fince  the 
great  change  at  court ;  many  of  thofe  who  pretended 
wholly  to  be  in  with  the  principles  upon  which  her 
majefty  and  her  ntvi  fervants  proceeded,  cither  abfent- 
ing  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  indifference,  in  thofe 
conjunctures  whereon  the  whole  caufe  depended,  or 
fiding  directly  with  the  enemy. 

•  Whimficiils,  were  tories  who  the  fucceflion  they ioined  the  whigs 

had  Lfen  eager  for  the  conclufijn  and  declaied  d:teftJy  againd  their 

of  the  feace  till  the  treaties   were  psrty,  and  afFcded  in  moft  other 

jierffclsd,  then  they    could  ccme  points  a   moft  glorious  neutrahty. 

up  to  no  direft  approbation  ;  in  the  See  J?c//».  Lttt.  to/i^K«/.  p.  48, 49. 
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I  very  well  remember,  when  this  miniftry  was  not 
above  a  year  old,  there  v/asa  little  murmuring  among 
fuch  as  are  called  the  higher  tories  or  churchmen, 
that  quicker  progrefs  was  not  made  in  removing 
thofe  of  the  difcontented  party  out  of  employments. 
I  remember  likewife,  the  reafonings  upon  this  matter 
were  various,  even  among  many  who  were  allowed  to 
knov/  a  good  deal  of  the  infide  of  the  court  ;  fome 
fuppofed  the  queen  was  at  firft  prevailed  on  to  make 
that  great  change  with  no  other  view,  than  that  of 
a6ting  for  the  future  upon  a  moderating  fcheme  in  or- 
der to  reconcile  both  parties  ;  and  I  believe  there 
might  poHlbly  have  been  fome  grounds  for  this  fuppo- 
fition.  Others  conceived  the  employments  were  left 
imdifpofed  of,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
many  more  impatient  candidates  than  ever  could  Tje 
gratified.  This  hath  fmce  been  looked  on  as  a  very 
high  drain  of  politicks,  and  to  have  fucceeded  accor- 
dingly ;  becaufe  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the 
Tiumerous-  pretenders  to  places  would  never  have  been 
kept  in  order,  if  all  cxpedtatlon  had  been  cut  ofF. 
Others  were  yet  more  refined ;  and  thought  it  neither 
wife  nor  fafe  v/holly  toextinguiih  all  oppofition  from 
the  other  fide  ;  becaufe  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was 
abfolutely  nccefiary  that  there  fhould  be  parties  in  an 
EngliJJo  parliament ;  and  a  fadion  already  odious  to  the 
people  might  be  fuffered  to  continue  with  lefs  danger, 
tlian  any  nev/  one  that  could  arife.  To  confirm  this  it 
was  faid,  that  the  majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
.was  too  great  on  the  fide  of  the  high-church,  and  began 
to  form  themfelves  into  a  body  (by  the  name  of  the 
Oiiober-cluh)  in  order  to  put  the  miniftry  under  fubiec- 

tion. 
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rion.  Laftly,  the  danger  of  introducing  too  great  a 
number  of  unexperienced  men  at  once  into  office,  was 
urged  as  an  irrefragable  reafon  for  making  changes  by 
flow  degrees.  To  difcard  an  able  officer  from  an  em- 
ployment, or  part  of  a  commifTion,  where  the  revenue 
or  trade  were  concerned,  for  no  other  reafon  but  dif- 
fering in  fome  principles  of  government,  might  be  of 
terrible  confequence. 

However  it  is  certain,  that  none  of  the{e  excufes 
were  able  to  pafs  among  men,  who  argued  only  from 
the  principles  of  general  reafon.  For  firft,  they  looked 
upon  all  fchemes  of  comprehenfion  to  be  as  a  vifionary 
and  impoffible  in  the  ftate,  as  in  the  church.  Secondly, 
while  the  fpirit  raifed  by  the  trial  of  dr.  Sachevneli 
continued  in  motion,  men  were  not  fo  keen  upon  com- 
ing in  themfclves,  as  to  fee  their  enemies  out^  and  de- 
prived of  all  affiftance  to  do  mifchief  :  and  it  is  urged 
further,  that  this  general  ambition  of  hunting  after 
places  grew  chiefly  from  feeing  them  fo  long  undif- 
pofed  of,  and  from  too  general  an  encouragement  bv 
promifes  to  all,  who  were  thought  capable  of  doing 
either  good  or  hurt.  Thirdly,  the  fear  of  creating  an- 
other party  in  cafe  the  prefent  faction  v/here  wholly 
fubdued,  was  in  the  opinion  of  plain  men,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  fituation  of  our  affairs,  too  great  a  facrifice 
of  the  nation's  fafety  to  the  genius  of  politicks  ;  con- 
fidering  how  much  was  to  be  done,  and  how  little  time 
might  probably  be  allowed.  Befides,  the  divifion  of  a 
houfe  of  commons  into  court  and  country  parties,  v/hicli 
was  the  evil  they  feemed  to  apprehend,  could  never 
be  dangerous  to  a  good  miniftry,  who  had  the  true 
intereft  and  conftitution  of  their  country  at  heart :  as 

for 
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for  the  apprehenfion  of  too  great  a  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  it  appeared  to  be  fo  vain,  that 
upon  fome  points  of  importance  the  court  was  hardly 
able  to  procure  one.  And  the  OSiober-club,  which 
appeared  fo  formidable  at  firft  to  fome  politicians, 
proved  in  the  fequel  to  be  the  chief  fupport  of  thofe 
who  fufpe61:ed  them.  It  was  likewife  very  well  known 
that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  men,  whom  the  former 
miniftry  left  in  poiTefiion  of  employments,  were  loud- 
ly charged  with  infufficiency  or  corruption,  over  and 
above  their  obnoxious  tenets  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment ;  fo  that  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  fome 
difficulty  to  make  a  worfe  choice  :  befides,  that  plea 
for  keeping  men  of  fadious  principles  in  employment 
UDon  the  fcore  of  their  abilities,  was  thought  to  be  ex- 
tended a  little  too  far,  and  conltrued  to  take  in  all  em- 
ployments whatfoever,  although  many  of  them  requi- 
red nd  more  abilities  than  vvouid  ferve  to  qualify  a 
gentleman-uflier  at  court :  fo  that  this  laft  excufe  for 
the  very  flow  fteps  made  in  difarming  the  adverfaries  of 
the  crown,  was  allowed  indeed  to  have  more  plaufibi- 
lity,  but  lefs  truth,  than  any  of  the  former. 

i  do  not  here  pretend  to  condemn  the  counfels  or 
adions  of  the  prefent  miniftry  :  their  fafety  and  in- 
tereft  are  vifibly  united  with  thofe  of  the  publick,  they 
are  perfons  of  unqueftionable  abilities,  altogether  un- 
fufpe£led  of  avarice  or  corruption,  and  have  the  advan- 
tage to  be  further  recommended  by  the  dread  and  ha- 
tred of  the  oppofite  fadion.  However,  it  is  manifeil 
that  the  zeal  of  their  friends  hath  been  cooling  to- 
wards them  for  above  two  years  paft  :  they  have 
been  frequently  dsfcrted  or  diftreffed  upon  the  moft 
2  preffing 
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preffing  occafions,  and  very  near  giving  up  in  dcTpair  ; 
their  chara<Sers  have  been  often  treated  with  the  utmofi: 
barbarity  and  injuftice  in  both  houfes  by  fcurrilous 
and  inraged  orators :  while  their  neareft  friends,  and 
even  thofe  who  muft  have  a  Ihare  in  their  difgrace, 
never  offered  a  word  in  their  vindication. 

When  I  examine  with  myfelf  what  occafions  the 
minifiry  may  have  given  for"this  coldnefs,  incondancy, 
and  difcontent  among  their  friends,  I  at  the  fame  time 
recolle£i:  the  various  conjectures,  reafonings  and  fufpi- 
cions,  which  have  run  fo  freely  for  three  years  pafl, 
concerning  the  defigns  of  the  court:  Ido  not  only 
mean  fuch  conjectures,  as  are  born  in  a  coffee-houfcy 
or  invented  by  the  malice  of  a  party ;  but  alfo  the 
conclufions  (however  miflaken)  of  wife  and  good 
men,  whofe  quality  and  ftation  fitted  them  to  under- 
stand the  reafon  of  publick  proceedings,  and  in  whofe 
power  it  lay  to  recommend  or  difgrace  an  adminiltra- 
tion  to  the  people.  I  muft  therefore  take  the  bold- 
nefs  to  afTert,  that  all  thefe  difcontents,  how  ruinous 
foever  they  may  prove  in  the  confequences,  have  moft 
iinneceflarily  arifen  from  the  want  of  a  due  ccvimuni- 
eation  and  concert.  Every  man  muft  have  a  light  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  length  of  the  way  he  is  appointed  to  go : 
there  is  a  degree  of  confidence  due  to  all  ftations ;  and 
a  petty  conftahle  will  neither  a£t  chearfully  or  wifely 
without  that  fhare  of  it  which  properly  belongs  to 
him  :  although  the  main  fpring  in  a  watch  be  out  of 
fight,  there  is  an  intermediate  communication  between 
it  and  the  fmalleft  wheel,  or  clfe  no  ufeful  motioq 
could  be  performed.  This  referved  myfterious  way 
of  a(5ting  upon  points,  where  theie  appeared  not  the 
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leaft  occafion  for  it,  and  towards  perfons,  who  at  leaft, 

in  right  of  their  pofts,  expeded  a  more  open  treat- 
ment, was  imputed  to  fome  hidden  defign,  which  e- 
very  man  conjectured  to  be  the  very  thing  he  was 
moft  afraid  of.  Thofe  who  profefied  the  heighth  of 
what  is  called  the  church  principle,  fufpeded,  that  a 
compreherifion  was  intended,  wherein  the  moderate  men 
on  both  fides  might  be  equally  employed.  Others 
went  farther,  and  dreaded  fuch  a  comprehenfion,  as 
tlireClIy  tended  to  bring  the  old  exploded  principles 
and  perfons  once  more  into  play.  Again,  fome  af- 
fedled  to  be  uneafy  about  the  fuccefiion,  and  feemed 
to  think  there  was  a  view  of  introducing  that  perfon, 
whatever  he  is,  who  pretends  to  claim  the  crown  by 
inheritance.  Others,  efpecially  of  late,  furmifed  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  demands  of  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
7iffver  were  indufi:rioufly  fomented  by  fome  in  power, 
without  the  privity  of  the- or— — .  Now,  al- 
though thefe  accufations  were  too  inconfiftent  to  be  all 
of  them  true,  yet  they  were  malicioufly  fufFered  to  pafs, 
and  thereby  took  ofF  much  of  that  popularity,  which 
thofe  at  the  helm  ftood  in  need  of  to  fupport  them  un- 
der the  difficulties  of  a  long  perplexing  negociation, 
a  daily  addition  of  publick  debts,  and  an  exhaufted 
treafury. 

But  the  efreCts  of  this  myftical  manner  of  proceed- 
ing did  not  end  here  :  for,  the  late  dilTenfions  between 
the  great  men  at  court  (which  have  been,  for  fome 
time  paft,  the  publick  entertainment  of  every  coffee- 
houfe)  are  faid  to  have  arifen  from  the  fame  fountain ; 
while  on  one  fide  very  great  referve,  and  certainly 

vety 
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Very  great  refentment  on  the  other  *,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve general  report  (for  I  pretend  to  know  no  far- 
ther} have  enflamed  animofities  to  fuch  a  heighth,  as 
to  make  all  reconcilement  impracticable.  Suppollng 
this  to  be  true,  it  may  ferve  for  a  great  leflbn  of  hu- 
miliation to  mankind,  to  behold  the  habits  and  paf- 
fions  of  men  otherwife  highly  accomplifhed,  triumph- 
ing over  intereft,  friendftiip,  honour,  and  their  own 
perfonal  fafety,  as  well  as  that  of  their  country,  and 
probably  of  a  moft  gracious  princefs  who  hath  en- 
trufted  it  to  them.  A  jTnip's  crew  quarrelling  in  a 
ftorm,  or  while  their  enemies  are  within  gun-fliot,  is 
but  a  faint  idea  of  this  fatal  infatuation  :  of  which, 
although  it  be  hard  to  fay  enough,  fome  people  may 
think  perhaps  I  have  already  faid  too  much. 

Since  this  unhappy  incident,  the  defertion  of  friends 
and  lofs  of  reputation  have  been  fo  great,  that  I  do  not 
fee  how  the  minifters  could  have  continued  many 
weeks  in  their  ftations,  if  their  oppofers  of  all  kinds 
had  agreed  about  the  methods  by  which  they  fhould  be 
ruined  :  and  their  prefervation  hitherto  feems  to  re- 
femble  his,  who  had  two  poifons  given  him  together 
of  contrary  operations. 

It  may  feem  very  impertinent  in  one  of  my  level 
to  point  out  to  thofe,  who  fit  at  the  helm,  what  courfe 
they  ought  to  fteer.  I  know  enough  of  courts  to  be 
fenfible,  how  mean  an  opinion  great  minifters  have 
of  moft  men's  underftanding  ;  to  a  degree,  that  in 
any  other  fcience  would  be  called  the  grofl'ed  pedan- 
try. However,  unlefs  I  offer  my  fentiments  in  this 
point,  all  I  have  hitherto  faid,  will  be  to  no  purpofe. 

•  Lord  Oxford's  referve  was  the  caufe  of  BQlingbrtkii  refentment. 
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The  general  wiflies  and  defires  of  a  people  are  per- 
haps more  obvious  to  other  men  than  to  minifters  of 
ftate.  There  are  two  points  of  the  higheft  impor- 
tance, wherein  a  very  great  majority  of  the  kingdom 
appear  perfed^ly  hearty  and  unanimous.  Firft,  that 
the  church  of  England  Ihould  be  preferved  entire  in 
all  her  rights,  powers  and  privileges  ;  all  doctrines  re- 
lating to  government  difcouraged,  which  {he  con- 
demns ;  all  fchifms,  fe6^s,  and  herefies  difcountenanc- 
ed  and  kept  under  due  fubjedion,  as  far  as  conlifts 
with  the  lenity  of  our  conftitution  ;  her  open  enemies 
(among  whom  I  include  at  leaft  diflenters  of  all  deno- 
minations) not  trufted  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  ci- 
vil or  military  power;  and  her  fecret  adverfaries  under 
the  names  of  whigs,  low-church,  republicans,  mode- 
ration-men, and  the  like,  receive  no  marks  of  favour 
from  the  crown,  but  what  they  fhould  deferve  by  a 
fincere  reformation. 

Had  this  point  been  fleadily  purfued  in  all  its  parts, 
for  three  years  paft,  and  afferted  as  the  avowed  refo- 
lution  of  the  court,  there  muft  probably  have  been  an 
end  of  faction,  which  hath  been  able  ever  fince  with 
fo  much  vigour  to  dillurb  and  infult  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  I  know  very  well,  that  fome  refiners  pretend 
to  argue  for  the  ufefulnefs  of  parties  in  fuch  a  govern- 
ment as  ours :  I  have  faid  fomething  of  this  already, 
and  have  heard  a  great  many  idle  wife  topicks  upon 
the  fubje^l.  But  I  (hall  not  argue  that  matter  at  pre- 
fent :  I  fuppofe,  if  a  man  thinks  it  neceflary  to  play 
with  a  ferpent^  he  will  chufe  one  of  a  kind  that  is 
leaft  mifchievous ;  otherwife,  although  it  appears  to 
be  crufhed,  it  may  have  life  enough  to  fling  him  to 
I  death. 
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death.  So  I  think  it  is  not  fafe  tampering  with  thepre- 
fent  faction,  at  leaft  in  this  jundure :  firft,  becaufe  their 
principles  and  practices  have  been  already  very  danger- 
ous to  the  conftitiition  in  church  and  ftate :  fecondly,  be- 
caufe they  are  highly  irritated  with  the  lofs  of  their  pow- 
er, full  of  venom  and  vengeance,  and  prepared  to  exe- 
cute every  thing  that  rage  or  malice  can  fuggeft  :  but 
principally,  becaufe  they  have  prevailed  by  mifreprefen- 
tations  and  other  artifices  to  make  the  fucceflbr  look  up- 
on them  as  the  only  perfons  he  can  truft  :  upon  which 
account  they  cannot  be  too  foon,  or  too  much  difabled  : 
neither  will  England  ever  be  fafe  from  the  attempts  of 
this  v/icked  confederacy,  until  their  flrength  and  in- 
tereft  fhall  be  fo  far  reduced,  that  for  the  future  it 
Ihall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  although  in 
conjundlion  with  any  rich  and  fadious  body  of  men, 
£0  chufe  an  ill  majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 

One  ftep  very  neceflary  to  this  great  work  will  be  to 
regulate  the  army,  and  chiefly  thofe  troops  which  in 
their  turns  have  the  care  of  her  majefty's  perfon ;  who 
are  moft  of  them  fitter  to  guard  a  prince  under  an  high 
court  ofjujiice^  than  feated  on  the  throne.  The  pecu- 
liar hand  of  providence  hath  hitherto  preferved  her 
majefty,  encompafled,  whether  fleeping  or  travelling, 
by  her  enemies :  but  fince  religion  teacheth  us,  that 
providence  ought  not  to  be  tempted,  it  is  ill-ventur- 
ing to  truft  that  precious  life  any  longer  to  thofe,  who 
by  their  publick  behaviour  and  difcourfe  difcover  their 
impatience  to  fee  it  at  an  end ;  that  they  may  have 
liberty  to  be  the  inftruments  of  glutting  at  once  the 
revenge  of  their  patrons  and  their  own.  It  fliould  be 
well  remembered,  what  a  fatisfadion  thefe  gentlemen 
S  2  (after 
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(after  the  example  of  their  betters)  were  fo  fanguintf 
to  exprefs  upon  the  queen's  laft  illnefs  at  Windfory 
and  what  threatenings  they  ufed  of  refufing  to  obey 
their  general,  in  cafe  that  illnefs  had  proved  fatal. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  a  want  of  charity  to  fufpeft,  that 
in  fuch  an  evil  day  an  enraged  faction  would  be  high- 
ly pleafed  with  the  power  of  the  fword,  and  with  great 
connivance  leave  it  fo  long  unfheathed,  until  they 
were  got  rid  of  their  moft  formidable  adverfaries.  In 
the  mean  time  it  mufi;  be  a  very  melancholy  profpeft, 
that  whenever  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  vifit  us  with  this 
calamity,  thofe  who  are  paid  to  be  defenders  of  the 
civil  power,  will  ftand  ready  for  any  afts  of  violence, 
that  a  Junto  compofed  of  the  greateft  enemies  to  the 
conftitution  (hall  think  fit  to  enjoin  them. 

The  other  point  of  great  importance  is  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  pi-oteftant  fucceflion  in  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover  :  not  from  any  partiality  to  that  illuftrious  houfe, 
further  than  as  it  hath  had  the  honour  to  mingle  with 
the  blood  royal  of  England^  and  is  the  neareft  branch 
of  our  regal  line  reformed  from  popery.  This  point 
hath  one  advantage  over  the  former,  that  both  par- 
lies profefs  to  defire  the  fame  blefling  for  pofterity, 
but  dijffer  about  the  means  of  fecurifig  it.  From 
whence  it  hath  come  to  pafs,  that  the  proteftant  fuc- 
ceflion, in  appearance  the  delire  of  the  whole  nation, 
hath  proved  the  greatcfl:  topick  of  flander,  jealoufy, 
fufpicion  and  difcontent. 

I  have  been  fo  curious  to  afk  feveral  acquaintance 
among  the  oppofite  party,  whether  they  or  their  lead- 
ers, did  really  fufpeil:  there  had  been  ever  any  defign 
in  the  miniftry  to  weaken  the  fucceflion  in  favour  of 

the 
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the  pretemer,  or  of  any  other  perfon  whatfoever. 
Some  of  them  freely  anfwered  in  the  negative:  o- 
thers  were  of,  the  fame  opinion,  but  added,  they  did 
not  know  what  might  be  done  in  time,  and  upon 
farther  provocations  :  others  again  feemed  to  believe 
the  affirmative,  but  could  never  produce  any  plaufible 
grounds  for  their  belief.  I  have  likewife  been  afr> 
fured  by  perfons  of  fome  confequence,  that  during  a 
very  near  and  conftant  familiarity  with  the  great  men 
at  court  for  four  years  paft,  he  never  could  obferve 
where,  even  in  thofe  hours  of  converfation  where 
there  is  ufually  leaft  reflraint,  that  one  word  ever 
pafTed  among  them  to  fhew  a  diflike  to  the  prefent 
fettlement  j  although  they  would  fometimes  lament, 
that  the  falfe  reprefentations  of  their's  and  the  king- 
dom's enemies  had  made  fome  impreifions  in  the 
mind  of  the  fucceflbr.  As  to  my  own  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance I  can  fafely  affirm,  that  excepting  thofe 
who  are  nonjurors  by  profeflion,  I  have  not  m.et  with 
above  two  perfons  who  appeared  to  have  any  fcruples 
concerning  the  prefent  limitation  of  the  crown.  I 
therefore  think  it  may  very  impartially  be  pronoun- 
ced, that  the  number  of  thofe,  who  wi(h  to  fee  the 
fon  of  the  abdicated  prince  upon  the  throne,  is  alto- 
gether inconfiderable.  And  further,  I  believe,  it 
will  be  found,  that  there  are  none  who  fo  much 
dread  any  attempt  he  (hall  make  for  the  recovery  of 
his  imagined  rights,  as  the  Rotnan-CathoUcks  of  Eng- 
land ;  who  love  their  freedom  and  properties  too  well 
to  defire  his  entrance  by  a  French  army,  and  a  field 
jof  hlood  J  who  muft  continue  upon  the  fame  foot  if 
Jie  changeth  his  religion,  and  muft  expe(5t  to  be  the 
S3  flrft 
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firft  and  greateft  fufFerers  if  he  ihould  happen  to 

fail. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  nominal  prince,  he  lies 
under  all  manner  of  difadvantages :  the  vulgar  imagine 
him  to  have  been  a  child  impofed  upon  the  nation 
by  the  fraudulent  zeal  of  his  parents  and  their  bigot- 
ted  counfellors ;  who  took  fpecial  care,  againft  all 
the  rules  of  common  policy,  to  educate  him  in  their 
hateful  fuperftition,  fucked  in  with  his  milk  and  con- 
firmed in  his  manhood,  too  ftrong  to  be  now  fhaken 
by  Mr.  LeJIey  *  ;  and  a  counterfeit  converfion  will  be 
too  grofs  to  pafs  upon  the  kingdom,  after  what  We 
have  feen  and  fuffered   from  the  like  pra<^ice  in  his 
father.     He  is  likewife  faid  to  be  of  weak  intellec- 
tuals, and  an  unfound  conftitution  :  he  was  treated 
contemptibly  enough  by  the  young  princes  of  France., 
even  during  the  war ;  is  now  wholly  negle(fted  by 
that  crown,  and  driven  to  live  in  exile  upon  a  fmali 
exhibition  :  he  is  utterly  unknown  in  Evglmid,  which 
he  left  in  the  cradle:   his  father's   friends  are  moft  of 
them  dead,  the  reft  antiquated   or  poor.      Six  and 
twenty  years  have  almofl  palled  fince  the  revolution^ 
and  the  bulk  of  thofe  who  are  now  moft  in  a(5lion 
either  at  court,    in  parliament,    or  publick  offices, 
were  then  boys  at  fchool   or  the  univerfities,    and 
look  upon  that  great  change  to  have  happened  dur- 
ing a  period  of  time  for  which  they  are  not  acccount- 
able.     The  logick  of  the  highed  tories  is  now,  that 

*  Lefiey  was  a  non-juring  tier-  don,  in  praifeand  on  behalf  of  his 

gvman,   who  wrote  a  letter  from  prince.     This    letter  v.as  printed 

Barkducm  Lorrain,  the  place  of  and  publick!y    handed    about    in 
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this  was  the  eftablifhment  they  found,  as  foon  as 
they  arrived  to  a  capacity  of  judging  ;  that  they  had 
no  hand  in  turning  out  the  late  king,  and  therefore 
have  no  crime  to  anfwer  for,  if  it  were  any :  that 
the  inheritance  to  the  ciovvn  is  fixed  in  purfuance  of 
Jaws  made  ever  fmce  their  remembrance,  by  which 
all  papifts  are  excluded,  and  they  have  no  other 
rule  to  go  by :  that  they  will  no  more  difpute  king 
ff^iUiam  the  third's  title,  thanking  William  ihefirji's  ; 
fince  they  muft  have  recourfe  to  hiftory  for  both  : 
that  they  have  been  inftrudled  in  the  doctrines  of 
paflive  obedience,  non-refiftance,  and  hereditary 
right,  and  find  them  all  necefTary  for  preferving  the 
prefent  eftablifhment  in  church  and  ftate.  and  for  con- 
tinuing the  fucceflion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover y  and 
muft  in  their  own  opinion  renounce  all  thofe  doc- 
trines by  fetting  up  any  other  title  to  the  crown. 
This,  I  fay,  feems  to  be  the  political  creed  of  all 
high-principled  men  I  have  for  fome  time  met  with 
of  forty  years  old  and  under ;  which  although  I  do 
not  pretend  to  juftify  in  every  part,  yet  I  am  fure  it 
fets  the  proteftant  fucceffion  upon  a  much  firmer 
foundation,  than  all  the  indigefted  fchemes  of  thofe 
who  profefs  to  a6l  upon  what  they  call  revolution- 
principles. 

Neither  fhould  it  perhaps  be  foon  forgotten,  that 
during  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs,  while  the  fa- 
cred  charafter  of  the  queen  was  every  day  infulted 
in  fadious  papers  and  baliads,  not  the  leaft  refle6l- 
ing  infinuation  ever  appeared  againft  the  Hanover 
family,  whatever  occafion  was  offered  to  intern - 
S  4  perate 
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perate  pens  by  the  rafhnefs  or  indifcretion  of  one  of 
two  minifters  from  thence. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations  I  mufl:  therefore  lay 
it  down  as  an  uncontcftable  truth,  that  the  fucceflion 
to  thefe  kingdoms  in  the  iliuftrious  houfe  of  Hano- 
ver is  as  firmly  fecured  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can 
poflibly  admit ;  by  the  oaths  of  all  thofe  who  are  en- 
tiufted  with  any  ofTice,  by  the  very  principles  of  thofe 
who  are  termed  the  high-churchy  by  the  general  in-^ 
clinations  of  the  people,  by  the  infignificancy  of  that 
perfon  who  claims  it  from  inheritance,  and  the  little 
afliftance  he  can  expedl  either  from  princes  abroad  or 
adherents  at  home. 

However,  fince  the  virulent  oppofers  of  the  queen 
and  her  adminiftration  have  fo  far  prevailed  by  theit 
emffTaries  at  the  court  of  Hanover^  and  by  their 
pra6tices  upon  one  or  two  ignorant,  unmannerly  mef- 
fengers  from  thence,  as  to  make  the  ele£lor  defire 
fome  farther  fecurity,  and  fend  over  a  memorial  here 
to  that  end  :  the  great  queftion  is  how  to  give  rea- 
fonable  fatisfa(5iion  to  his  highnefs,  and  (what  is  in- 
finitely of  greater  confequence)  at  the  fame  time 
confult  the  honour  and  fafcty  of  the  queen,  whofe 
quiet  pojfejfwn  is  of  much  more  confequence  to  us 
of  the  prefent  age,  than  his  reverfion.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  his  memorial^  if  I  retain  it  right,  is  to  de- 
fire  that  fome  one  of  his  family  might  live  in  Eng- 
land^  with  fuch  maintenance  as  is  ufual  to  thofe  of 
the  royal  blood,  and  that  certain  titles  fliould  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  reft  according  to  antient  cuftom.  The 
memorial  doth  not  fpecify  which  of  the  family  Ihould 
be  invited  to  refide  hercj  and  if  it  had,  I  believq 

however 
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however  her  majefty  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
circumftance  left  to  her  own  choice. 

But,  as  all  this  is  moft  manifeftly  unneceflary  in 
itfelf,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the  miftaken 
doubts  of  a  prefumptive  heir;  fo  the  nation  would 
(to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Steel)  Expect, 
that  her  majefty  fliould  be  made  perfe6lly  eafy  from 
that  fide  for  the  future  ;  no  more  to  be  alarmed  with 
apprehenfions  of  vi/its,  or  demands  of  writs,  where 
*  fhe  hath  not  thought  fit  to  give  any  invitation.  The 
nation  would  llkewife  expe^,  that  there  fhould  be  an 
end  of  all  private  commerce  between  that  court  and 
the  leaders  of  a  party  here  ;  and,  that  his  eledloral 
highnefs  ftiould  declare  himfelf  entirely  fatisfied  with 
all  her  majefty's  proceedings,  her  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce,  her  alliances  abroad,  her  choice  of 
minifters  at  home,  and  particularly  in  her  moft  gra- 
cious condefcenfions  to  his  requeft  :  that  he  would 
upon  all  proper  occafions,  and  in  the  moft  publick 
manner,  difcover  his  utter  diflike  of  fa6lious  perfons 
and  principles,  but  efpecially  of  that  party,  which 
under  the  pretence  or  fhelter  of  his  prote<5lion  hath 
fo  long  difquieted  the  kingdom  :  and  laftly,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  the  goodnefs  of  the  queen,  and 
juftice  of  the  nation,  in  fo  fully  fecuring  the  fuccef- 
lion  to  his  family. 

It  is  indeed  a  problem  which  I  could  never  com- 
prehend, why  the  court  of  Hanover^   who  have  all 

*  Baron  Schutx,  envoy  extra-  qf  peers  as  duke  of  Camhiitige, 
ordinary  from  the  eledor  oi  Ha-  and  it  was  expefted  that  his  high- 
woofer,  demanding  a  ivrit  for  the  nefs  would  have  made  a  vifit  to 
ekdoral  prince  to  f^t  in  the  houfe  the  couit  oi  London, 

along 
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along  thought  themfelves  fo  perfedly  fecure  in  the 
afFedions,  the  principles,  and  the  profeffions  of  the 
low-church  party,  fhould  not  have  endeavoured,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  politicks  of  princes,  to  gain  o- 
ver  thofe  Vfho  were  reprefented   as  their  enemies  ; 
fince  thefe  fuppofed  enemies  had  made  fo  many  ad- 
vances, were  in  pofleffion  of  all   the   power,  had 
framed  the  very  fetilement  to  which  that  illuftrious 
family  owes  its  claim;  had  all  of  them  abjured  the 
pretender ;  were  now  employed  in  the  great  offices 
of  the  ftate,  and  compofed  a  majority  in  both  houfes 
cf  parliament.      Not  to  mention,  that  the  queen 
herfelf,  with  the  bulk  of  the  landed  gentry  and  com- 
monalty throughout  the  kingdom,  were  of  the  num- 
ber.     This  one  would  think  might  be  a  ftrength 
fufficient  not  only  to  objiruii  but  to  bejlow  a  fuccef- 
fion :  and  fmce  the  prefumed  heir  could  not  but  be 
perfeclly  fecure  of  the  other   party,  whofe   greateft 
avowed  grievance  was  the  pretended  danger  of  his 
future  rights  j   it  might  therefore  furely  have  been 
worth  his  while  to  have  made  at  leaft  one  ftep  to- 
wards  cultivating  a  fair    correfpondence    with   the 
power  in  pofleflion.     Neither  could  thofe,  who  are 
called  his  friends,  have  blamed  him,  or  with  the  leaft 
decency  enter  into  any  engagements  for  defeating  his 
title. 

But  why  may  not  the  reafons  of  this  proceeding 
in  the  eleiior  be  diredlly  contrary  to  what  is  com- 
monly imagined  ?  Methinks  I  could  endeavour  to 
believe,  that  his  highnefs  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
■with  both  parties ;  is  convinced,  that  no  true  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England  can  eafily  be  fhaken 

in 
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in  his  principles  of  loyalty,  or  forget  the  obligation 
of  an  oath  by  any  provocation.  That  thej'e  are 
therefore  the  people  he  intends  to  rely  upon,  and 
keeps  only  fair  with  the  others  from  a  true  notion  he 
hath  of  their  dodrines,  which  prompt  them  to  for- 
get their  duty  upon  every  motive  of  intereft  or  am** 
bition.  If  this  conjecture  be  right,  his  highnefs  can- 
not fure  but  entertain  a  very  high  efteem  of  fuch 
minifters,  who  continue  to  adl  under  the  dread  and 
appearance  of  a  fucceflcr's  utmoft  difpleafure,  and 
the  threats  of  an  enraged  faction,  whom  he  is  fup- 
pofed  alone  to  favour,  and  to  be  guided  entirely  in 
his  judgment  of  Britijh  aifairs  and  perfons  by  their 
opinions. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreflion  :  the  prefence  of 
that  infant  prince  *  among  us  could  not,  I  think,  in 
any  fort  be  inconfiflent  with  the  fafety  of  the  queen  ; 
he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  corrupted  in  his 
principles,  or  expofed  in  his  perfon  by  vicious  com  - 
panionsj  he  could  be  at  the  head  of  no  fadtious 
clubs  and  cabals,  nor  be  attended  by  a  hired  rabble, 
which  his  flatterers  might  reprefent  as  a  popularity. 
He  would  have  none  of  that  impatience  which  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  gives  to  expecting  heirs. 
There  would  be  no  pretence  for  men  to  make  their 
court  by  affedting  German  modes  and  refinements  in 
drefs  or  behaviour :  nor  would  there  be  an  occafion 
of  infmuating  to  him,  how  much  more  his  levee 
was  frequented,  than  the  anti-chambers  of  'iit.  "James's, 

*  The  infant  prince  was   the      refide  here  in  conTequence  of  the 
fon  of  the  ekftoial  prince  of  lia-      naemorialt 
aoff/-,  who  might  be  chofen   to 

Add 
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Add  to  all  this,  the  advantages  of  being  educated  irt 
our  religion,  laws,  language,  manners,  nature  of  the 
.government,  each  fo  very  different  from  thofe  he 
would  leave  behind.  By  which  likcwife  he  might 
be  highly  ufeful  to  his  father,  if  that  prince  fhould 
happen  to  furvive  her  majefty. 

The  late  king  WilUatn,  who,  after  his  marriac^e 
with  the  lady  Mary  of  England^  could  have  no  pro- 
bable expectation  of  the  crown,  and  very  little  even 
-of  being  a  queen's  hufband  (the  d\\\ic  oi  Tork  hav- 
ing a  young  wife)  was  no  ftranger  to  our  language 
or  manners,  and  went  often  to  the  chapel  of  his 
princefs ;  which  I  obferve  rather,  becaufe  I  could 
heartily  wifli  the  like  difpofition  were  in  another 
court,  and  becaufe  it  may  be  difagreeable  to  a  prince 
to  take  up  new  doClrines  on  a  fudden,  or  fpeak  to 
iiis  fubjeds  by  an  interpreter. 

An  ill-natured  or  inquifitive  man  nray  ftill,  per- 
haps, defire  to  prefs  the  queftion  further  by  afking, 
what  is  to  be  done,  in  cafe  it  fhould  fo  happen, 
that  this  malevolent  working  party  at  home  hath 
credit  enough  with  the  court  o^  Hanover  to  continue 
the  fufpicion,  jeaicufy,  and  uneafinefs  there  againll: 
jhe  queen  and  her  miniftry  ;  to  make  fuch  demands 
be  ftill  infilled  on,  as  are  by  no  means  thought  pro- 
per to  be  complied  with  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
ftand  at  arm's  length  with  her  majefty,  and  in  clofe 
conjundtion  with  thofe  who  oppofe  her. 

I  take  the  anfwer  to  be  eafy  :  in  all  contefts  the 
fafeft  way  is  to  put  thofe,  we  difpute  with,  as  much^ 
ill  the  wrmg  as  we  can.     When  her  majefty  fhall 
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have  offered  fuch  or  the  like  conceflions  as  I  have 
above  mentioned,  in  order  to  remove  thofe  fcruples 
artificially  raifed  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant  heir, 
and  to  divide  him  from  that  faction  by  which  he-  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  milled  ;  fhe  hath  done  as  much 
as  any  prince  can  do,   and  more  than   any  other 
would  probably  do  in  her  cafe  ;  and  will  be  juftified 
before  God  and  man,  whatever  be  the  event.     The 
equitable  part  of  thofe,    who  now  fide  againft  the 
court,  will  probably  be  more  temperate  ;  and,  if  a 
due  difpatch  be  made  in  placing  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  wifh  well  to  the 
conflitution,  it  cannot  be  any  v/ay  for  the  quiet  or 
intereft  of  a  fuccefTor  to  gratify  i'o  fmall  a  fadtion, 
as  will  probably  then  remain,  at  the  expence  of  a 
much  more  numerous  and  confiderable  part  of  his 
fubje(5ls.     Neither  do  I  fee   how  the   principles  of 
fuch  a  party,  either  in  religion  or  government,  will 
prove  very  agreeable,    becaufe  I  think  Luther  and 
Calvin  feem  to  have  differed  as  much  as  any  two 
among  the  reformers  :  and,  becaufe  a  German  prince 
will  probably  be  fufpicious  of  thofe,  who  think  they 
can  never  deprefs  the  prerogative  enough. 

But  fuppofing,  once  for  all,  as  far  as  poflible,  thai 
the  ele^or  ftiould  utterly  refufe  to  be  upon  any 
terms  of  confidence  with  the  prefent  miniftry,  and 
all  others  of  their  principles,  as  enemies  to  him  and 
the  fuccefTion  ;  nor  eafy  with  the  queen  herfelf :  but 
upon  fuch  conditions  as  will  not  be  thought  conjtji- 
ent  ivith  her  fafeiy  and  honour  ;  and  continue  to 
place  all  his  hopes   and  truft  in  the    difcontented 

party. 
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party.     I  think  it  were  humbly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
whenever  the  fucceffion  (hall  take  place,  the  alter- 
ations intended  by  the  new  prince  fiiould  be  made 
by  himfelfy  and  not  by  his  deputies:  becaufe  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  claufe  empowering  the  fucceflbr 
to  appoint  a  latent  unlimited  number,  additional  to 
the  feveral  regents  named  in  the  ^<f?,  went  upon  a 
fuppofition,    that  the  fecret  committee   would   be  of 
fuch,  whofe  enmity  and  contrary  principles  difpofed 
them  to  confound  the  reft.     King  William^  whofe 
title  was  much   more  controverted  than  that  of  her 
majefly's  fucceflbr  can  ever  probably  be,  did  for  fe- 
veral years  leave  the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  lords  juftices,  during  the  heighth  of 
a  war,  and  while  the  abdicated  prince  himfelf  was 
frequently  attempting  an  invafion  :  from  whence  one 
might  imagine,  that  the  regents  appointed  by  par- 
liament upon  the  demife  of  the  crown  would  be  able 
to  keep  the  peace  during  an  abfence  of  zfew  weeks 
without  any  colleagues.     However,  I  am  pretty  con- 
fident that  the  only  reafon,  why  a  power  was  given 
of  chufing  dormant  viceroys,  was  to  take  away  all 
pretence  of  a  neceflity  to  invite  over  any  of  the  fa- 
mily here,  during  her  majefty's  life.     So  that  I  do 
not  well  apprehend  what  arguments  the  eleSior  can 
ufe  to  infifl:  upon  both. 

To  conclude ;  the  only  way  of  fecuring  the  confli- 
tution  in  church  and  flate,  and  confequently  this  ve- 
ry proteftant  fuccefTicn  itfelf,  will  be  by  lefTening  the 
povi^er  of  our  domeftick  adverfaries  as  much  as  can 
poflibly  confift  with  the  lenity  of  our  government ; 

and. 
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and,  if  this  be  not  fpeedily  done,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
point  where  the  nation  is  to  fix  the  blame  :  for  we 
are  well  affured,  that  fince  the  account  her  majefty 
received  of  the  cabals,  the  triumphs,  the  infolent  be- 
haviour of  the  whole  fadlion  during  her  late  illnefs 
at  Wind/or,  (he  hath  been  as  willing  to  fee  them  de- 
prived of  all  power  to  do  mifchief,  as  any  of  her  moft 
zealous  and  loyal  fubjects  can  defire. 


THOUGHTS 


H  O  U  G  H  T  S 

O    N 

VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

WE  have  juft  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate^ 
hut  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

Refled  on  things  part,  as  wars,  negociations,  fac- 
tions, etc.  we  enter  fo  Httle  into  thofe  interefts,  that 
we  wonder  how  men  could  pofTibly  be  fo  bufy  and  con- 
cerned for  things  fo  tranfitory;  look  on  the  prefent 
times,  we  find  the  fame  humour,  yet  wonder  not  at 
all. 

A  wife  man  endeavours,  by  confidering  all  circum-* 
fiances,  to  make  conjectures,  and  form  conclufions  • 
but  the  fmallefl:  accident  intervening  (and  in  the  courfe 
of  affairs  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  all)  does  often  pro- 
duce fuch  turns  and  changes,  that  at  laft  he  is  jufl  as 
much  in  doubt  of  events  as  the  moft  ignorant  and  un- 
experienced perfon. 

Pofitivenefs  is  a  good  quality  for  preachers  and  ora- 
tors, becaufe  he  that  would  obtrude  his  thoughts  and 
reafons  upon  a  multitude,  will  convince  others  the 
more,  as  he  appears  convinced  himfelf. 

How  is  it  poffible  to  expe<^t  that  mankind  will  take 
advice,  when  they  will  not  fo  much  as  lake  warn- 
ing ? 

I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the  lofi:  things-^ 
which  Arijio  fays  are  to  be  found  in  the  moon  j  that 
and  time  ought  to  have  been  there. 

No 
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No  preacher  is  liftcned  to  but  time,  which  gives  us 
the  fame  train  and  turn  of  thought,  that  elder  people 
have  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads  before. 

When  we  defire  or  folicit  any  thing,  our  minds  run 
wholly  on  the  good  iide  or  circumftances  of  it ;  when 
it  is  obtained,   our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones. 

In  a  glafs-houfe  the  workmen  often  fling  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  frefh  coals,  which  feems  to  dilturb  the  fire, 
but  very  much  enlivens  it.  This  feems  to  allude  to  a 
gentle  flirring  of  the  palnons,  that  the  mind  may  not 
languifh. 

Religion  feems  to  have  grown  an  Infant  with  age, 
and  requires  miracles  to  nurfe  it,  as  it  had  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

All  fits  of  pleafure  are  balanced  by  an  equal  degree 
of  pain  or  languor ;  it  is  like  fpending  this  year  part  of 
the  next  year's  revenue. 

The  latter  part  of  a  wife  man's  life  is  taken  up  in 
curing  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  falfe  opinions  he  had 
contracted  in  the  former. 

Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  himfelf  with 
relation  to  pofterity,  let  him  confider  in  old  books  what 
he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know,  and  what  omiffions 
he  mofl  laments. 

Whatever  the  poets  pretend,  it  is  plain  they  give 
immortality  to  none  but  themfelves :  it  is  Homer  ^nd 
Virgil  we  reverence  and  admire,  not  AchilUs  or  /Eyjcas. 
With  hiftorians  it  is  quite  the  contrary  ;  our  thoughts 
are  taken  up  with  the  actions,  perfons,  and  events  we 
read,  and  we  little  regard  the  authors. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you  may 
know  him  by  this  fign,  that  the  dunces  a,re  in  confe- 
deracy againft  him. 

Vol.  III.  T  Mch 
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Men  who  poflefs  all  advantages  of  life,  arc  in  a 
ftate  where  there  are  many  accidents  to  diforder  and 
difcompofe,  but  few  to  pleafe  them. 

It  is  unwife  to  punifli  cowards  with  ignominy  ;  for 
if  they  had  regarded  that,  they  would  not  have  been 
cowards  :  death  is  their  proper  punifliment,  becaufe 
they  fear  it  moft. 

The  greateft  inventions  were  produced  in  the  times 
of  ignorance  j  as  the  ufe  of  the  compafs^  gunpowder^ 
and  printing ;  and  by  the  dulleft  nation,  as  the  Ger^ 
mans. 

One  argument  to  prove  that  the  common  relations 
of  ghojh  zndfpe^res  are  generally  falfe,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  opinion  held,  that  fpirits  are  never  feen  by 
more  than  one  perfon  at  a  time  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  fel- 
dom  happens  to  above  one  perfon  in  a  company  to  be 
poflefTed  with  any  high  degree  of  fpleen  or  melan- 
choly. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  the  day  of  judgment  there 
will  be  fmall  allowance  given  to  the  wife  for  their  want 
of  morals,  and  to  the  ignorant  for  their  want  of  faith, 
becaufe  both  are  without  excufe.  This  renders  the 
advantages  equal  of  ignorance  and  knowledge.  But 
feme  fcruples  in  the  wife,  apd  fome  vices  in  the  igno- 
rant, will  perhaps  be  forgiven  upon  the  ftrength  of 
temptation  to  each. 

The  value  of  feveral  circumftances  in  ftory  leflens 
very  much  by  diftance  of  time,  though  fome  minute 
circumftances  are  very  valuable  ;  and  it  requires  great 
judgment  in  a  writer  to  diftinguifh. 

It  is  grown  a  word  of  courxe  for  writers  to  fay,  This 
critical  age,  as  divines  fay,  This  finful  age. 

It 
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It  is  pleafant  to  obferve  how  free  the  prefent  age  is 
in  laying  taxes  on  the  next:  Future  ages  Jhall  talk  of 
this;  this  Jhall  be  famous  to  all  pojierity  :  whereas  their 
time  and  thoughts  will  be  taken  up  about  prefent 
things,  as  ours  are  now. 

The  camellon^  who  is  faid  to  feed  upon  nothing  but 
air,    hath  of  all  animals  the  nimble/t  longue. 

When  a  man  is  made  a  fpirstual  peer,  he  Ibfes  his 
firname  ;  when  a  temporal,  his  chriitian  name. 

It  is  in  difputes  as  in  armies,  where  the  weaker  fide 
fets  up  falfe  lights,  and  makes  a  great  noife,  to  make 
the  enemy  believe  them  more  numerous  and  ftrong 
than  they  really  are. 

Some  men,  under  the  notions  of  weeding  out  preju- 
dices, eradicate  virtue,  honeHy,  and  religion. 

In  all  well-inflituted  commonwealths,  care  has  been 
taken  to  limit  mens  pofTefTions  ;  which  is  done  for  ma- 
ny reafons,  and  among  the  reft,  for  one  which  perhaps 
is  not  often  confidered,  that  when  bounds  are  fet  to 
mens  defires,  after  they  have  acquired  as  much  ;!s  the 
laws  permit  them,  their  private  intereft  is  at  an  end, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the 
publick. 

There  are  but  three  ways  for  a  man  to  revenge  him- 
felf  of  the  cenfure  of  the  world  ;  to  dcfpife  it,  ti)  return 
the  like,  or  to  endeavour  to  live  fo  as  to  avoid  it :  the 
firft  o"  thefe  is  ufually  pretended,  the  laft  is  almoft  im- 
pofTible,  the  univetfal  pradlice  is  for  the  fecond. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  in  cold  countries  beafts  very' 
feldom  have  horns,  but  in  hot  they  have  very  lar'i'e 
ones.     This  might  bear  a  pleafant  applicatioii. 

I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of  fatire  againfl  latuycrs^ 

than  that  of  ajlrologers^  when  they  pretend  by  rules  of 

T  2  art 
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art  to  tell  when  a  fuit  will  end,  and  whether  to  the 
advantage  of  the  plaintifF  or  defendant ;  thus  making 
the  matter  depend  entirely  upon  the  influence  of  the 
ftars,  without  the  lead  regard  to  the  merits  ofthecaufe. 

The  exprefiion  in  Jpocrypba  about  Tobit  and  his  dog 
following  him  I  have  often  heard  ridiculed,  yet  Homer 
has  the  fame  words  of  Telemachus  more  than  once;  and 
Virgil  fays  fomething  like  it  of  Evander.  And  I  take 
the  book  of  Tohit  to  be  partly  poetical. 

I  have  known  fome  men  polTelTed  of  good  qualities, 
which  were  very  ferviceable  to  others,  but  ufelefs  to 
themfelves ;  like  a  fun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  houfe,  to 
inform  the  neighbours  and  pafTengers,  but  not  the 
owner  v^■ithin. 

If  a  man  would  regifler  all  his  opinions  upon  love, 
politicks,  religion,  learning,  etc.  beginning  from  bis 
youth  and  fo  go  on  to  old-age,  what  a  bundle  of  in- 
confiftencies  and  contradidlions  would  appear  at  laft  ? 

What  they  do  in  heaven  we  are  ignorant  of;  what 
they  do  not  we  are  told  exprefly,  that  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 

When  a  man  obferves  the  choice  of  ladies  now-a- 
days  in  the  difpenfing  of  their  favours,  can  he  forbear 
paying  fome  veneration  to  the  memory  of  thofe  mares 
mentioned  by  Xcmphon*.,  who,  while  their  manes  vjcxq 
on,  that  is,  while  they  were  in  their  beauty,  would 
never  admit  the  embraces  of  an  afs  ? 

It  is  a  miferable  thing  to  live  in  fufpence  ;  it  is  the 
life  of  a  fpider. 

Vive  quidcm^  pende  tamen^  improba^  dixit.  Ovid  Metam. 

The  floical  fcheme  of  fupplying  our  wants  by  lop- 

•  J)e  Re  Equejiii, 

ping 
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ping  ofF  our  defires  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  flioes. 

Phyficians  ought  not  to  give  their  judgment  of  re- 
ligion, for  the  fame  reafon  that  butchers  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  jurors  upon  life  and  death. 

The  reafon,  v.'hy  fo  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  be- 
caufe  young  ladies  fpend  their  time  in  making  nets, 
not  in  making  cages. 

If  a  man  will  obferve  as  he  walks  the  ftreets,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  find  the  merrieft  countenances  in  mourn- 
ing-coaches. 

Nothing  more  unqualifies  a  man  to  a6l  with  pru- 
dence, than  a  misfortune  that  is  attended  with  fliame 
and  guilt. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confefled  only  by  the  mife- 
rable ;  for  the  happy  impute  all  their  fuccefs  to  pru- 
dence or  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meaneft 
offices  ;  fo  climbing  is  performed  in  the  fame  poflure 
with  creeping. 

Ill  company  is  like  a  dog,  who  dirts  thofe  moft 
whom  he  loves  beft. 

Cenfure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  publick  for  be- 
ing eminent. 

Although  men  are  accufed  for  not  knowing  their 
own  weaknefs,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know  their  own 
flrength.  It  is  in  men  as  in  foils,  where  fometimes 
there  is  a  vein  of  gold  which  the  owner  knows  not  of. 

Satire  is  reckoned  the  eafieft  of  all  wit ;  but  I  take 
it  to  be  otherwife  in  very  bad  times :  for  it  is  as  hard 
to  fatirize  well  a  man  of  diftinguifiied  vices,  as  to 
praife  well  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  virtues.  It  is  eafy 
enough  to  do  either  to  people  of  moderate  charaders, 
T  3  In- 
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Invention  is  the  talent  of  youth,  and  judgment  of 
age;  fo  that  our  judgment  grows  harder  to  pleafe, 
when  we  have  fewer  things  to  offer  it :  this  goes  thro' 
the  whole  commerce  of  life.  When  we  are  old,  our 
friends  find  it  difficult  to  pleafe  us,  and  are  lefs  con- 
cerned whether  we  he  pleafed  or  no. 

No  wife  man  ever  wifhed  to  be  younger. 

An  idle  reafon  lefl'ens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones 
you  gave  before. 

The  motives  of  the  beft  actions  will  not  bear  too 
ftricl  an  enquiry.  It  is  allowed,  that  the  caufe  of  moil 
actions,  good  or  bad,  may  be  refolved  into  the  love 
ofourfelves;  but  the  felf-love  of  fome  men  inclines 
them  to  pleafe  others;  and  the  felf-love  of  others  is 
wholly  employed  in  pleafing  themfelves.  This  makes 
the  great  diftincflion  between  virtue  and  vice.  Reli- 
gion  is  the  befl  motive  of  all  a<ffions,  yet  religion  is 
allowed- to  be  the  higheft  inftance  of  felf-love. 

When  the  world  has  once  begun  to  ufe  us  ill,  it 
afterwards  continues  the  fame  treatment  with  lefs  fcru- 
ple  or  ceremony,  as  men  do  to  a  whore. 

Old  men  view  beft  at  a  diftance  with  the  eyes  of 
their  underflanding  as  well  as  with  thofe  of  nature. 

Some  people  take  more  care  to  hide  their  wifdorn 
than  their  folly. 

Arbitrary  power  is  the  natural  objeft  of  temptation 
to  a  prince,  as  wine  or  women  to  a  young  fellow,  or 
a  bribe  to  a  judge,  or  avarice  to  old-age,  or  vanity  to 
a  woman. 

Anthony  He7ilys  farmer,  dying  of  an  ajihma,  faid, 
well,  if  I  can  get  this  breath  once  out',  I'll  take  care 
it  fhall  never  (yet  in  again. 

The 
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The  humour  of  exploding  many  things  under  the 
name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imaginary  goods, 
is  a  very  falfe  proof  either  of  wifdom  or  magnanimity, 
and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions.  For  inftance, 
with  regard  to  fame :  there  is  in  moft  people  a  reluc- 
tance and  unwillingnefs  to  be  forgotten.  We  obferve 
even  among  the  vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an 
infcription  over  their  grave.  It  requires  but  little  pht- 
lofophy  to  difcover  and  obferve  that  there  is  no  in- 
trinfick  value  in  all  this  ;  however,  if  it  be  founded  in 
our  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue,  it  ought  not  to 
be  ridiculed. 

Complaint  is  the  largeft  tribute  heaven  receives,  and 
the  fincereft  part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  fpeech  in  many  men,  and 
moft  women,  is  owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  matter,  and  a 
fcarcity  of  words ;  for  wbkoever  is  a  mafter  of  language, 
and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  fpeaking 
to  hefitate  upon  the  choice  of  both  ;  whereas  common 
fpeakers  have  only  one  fet  of  ideas,  and  one  fet  of 
words  to  cloath  them  in  ;  and  thefe  are  always  ready 
at  the  mouth  :  fo  people  come  faiier  out  of  a  church 
when  it  is  almoll  empty,  than  when  a  croud  is  at  the 
door. 

Few  are  qualified  to Jhine  in  company;  but  it  is  in 
moft  mens  power  to  be  agreeable.  The  reafon  there- 
fore, why  convcrfation  runs  fo  low  at  prefent,  is  not 
the  defe<fl  of  underftanding,  but  pride,  vanity,  ill- na- 
ture, affedlation,  fingulanty,  pofitivenefs,  or  fome  o- 
ther  vice,  the  eifedl  of  a  wrong  education. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 

Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been 

done  them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and 

T  4  the 
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the  like,  by  which  they  plainly  confefs  that  thefe  ho- 
nours were  more  than  their  due,  and  fuch  as  their 
friends  would  not  believe  if  they  had  not  been  told  : 
whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  the  greateft  honours 
below  his  merit,  and  confequently  fcorns  to  boaft.  I 
therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  defires 
the  charader  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  conceal  his  va- 
nity. 

Law,  in  a  free  country,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  de- 
termination of  the  majority  of  thofe  who  have  property 
in  land. 

One  argument  ufed  to  the  difadvantage  of  provi- 
dence I  take  to  be  a  very  ftrong  one  in  its  defence. 
It  is  objected,  that  ftorms  and  tempefts,  unfruitful  fea- 
fons,  ferpents,  fpiders,  flies,  and  other  noxious  or  trou- 
blefome  animals,  with  many  more  inftances  of  the  like 
kind,  difcover  an  imperfedtion  in  nature,  becaufe  hu- 
man life  would  be  much  eafier  without  them  :  but  the 
defign  of  providence  may  clearly  be  perceived  in  this 
proceeding.  The  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  in 
Ihort,  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  as  far  as  phi- 
lofophers  have  been  able  to  difcover  and  obferve,  are 
in  the  utmoft  degree  of  regularity  and  perfection  ;  but 
wHere-evcr  God  bath  left  to  man  the  power  of  inter- 
pofing  a  remedy  by  thought  or  labour,  there  he  hath 
placed  things  in  a  ftate  of  imperfe6lion  on  purpofe  to 
flir  up  human  induflry,  without  which  life  would  Itag- 
nate,  or  indeed  rather  could  not  fubfifl  at  all :  Cutis 
acuunt  mortalia  corda. 

Praife  is  the  daughter  of  prefent  power. 

How  inconfiftent  is  man  with  himfelf  \ 

I  have 
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I  have  known  feveral  perfons  of  great  fame  for  wif- 
dom  in  publick  affairs  and  councils  governed  by  foolifli 
fervants. 

I  have  known  great  minifters,  diftinguiftied  for  wit 
and  learning,  who  preferred  none  but  dunces. 

I  have  known  men  of  great  valour  cowards  to  their 
wives. 

I  have  known  men  of  the  greateft  cunning  perpe- 
tually cheated. 
•  1  have  known  three  great  minifters,  who  could  ex- 
atStly  compute  and  fettle  the  accompts  of  a  kingdom, 
but  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  oeconomy. 

The  preaching  of  divines  helps  to  preferve  well- 
inclined  men  in  the  courfe  of  virtue,  but  feldom  or 
never  reclaims  the  vicious. 

Princes  ufually  make  wifer  choices  than  the  fervants 
whom  they  truft  for  the  difpofal  of  places :  I  have 
known  a  prince,  more  than  once,  chufc  an  able  mi- 
nifter :  but  I  never  obferved  that  minifter  to  ufe  his 
credit  in  the  difpofal  of  an  employment  to  a  perfon 
whom  he  thought  the  fitteftforit.  One  of  the  greateft 
in  this  age  owned  and  excufed  the  matter  from  the  vio- 
lence of  parties,  and  the  unreafonablenefs  of  friends. 

Small  caufes  are  fufficient  to  make  a  man  uneafy, 
when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way  :  for  want  of  a 
block  he  will  ftumble  at  zjiraw. 

Dignity,  high  ftation,  or  great  riches,  are  in  fome 
fort  necefl'ary  to  old  men,  in  order  to  keep  the  younQ;er 
at  a  diftance,  who  are  otherwife  too  apt  to  infult  them 
upon  the  fcore  of  their  age. 

livery  man  defires  to  live  long  ;  but  no  mm  would 
be  old. 
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Love  of  flattery  in  mofl:  men  proceeds  from  the 
mean  opinion  they  have  of  themfelves ;  in  women 
from  the  contrary. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  increafc  as  they  have 
^one  for  fifty  years  paft,  I  am  in  feme  concern  for  fu- 
ture ages,  how^  any  man  will  be  learned,  or  any  man 
a  lawyer. 

Kings  are  commonly  faid  to  have  hng  hands  \  I  wifh 
they  had  as  long  ears. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  are 
jf'.td  to  difcover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to  fpeak 
things  that  furprize  and  aftonifh  :  ftrange  fo  many 
hopeful  princes,  fo  many  fliameful  kings  !  If  they 
haippen  to  die  young,  they  would  have  been  prodigies 
of  wifdom  and  virtue  :  if  they  live,  they  are  often  pro- 
digies indeed,  but  of  another  fort. 

Politicks,  as  the  word  is  commonly  underftood,  are 
nothing  but  corruptions,  and  confequentlyof  no  ufe  to 
a  good  king,  or  a  good  miniftry  ;  for  which  reafon 
courts  are  fo  over- run  with  politicks. 

SUenuSy  the  fofter-father  of  Bacchus^  is  always  car- 
ried by  an  afs^  and  has  horns  on  liis  head.  The  moral 
is,  that  drunkards  are  led  by  fools,  and  have  a  great 
chance  to  be  cuckolds. 

P'enuSy  a  beautiful  good-natured  lady,  was  goddefs 
of  love  ;  ^uno.,  a  terrible  f]:irevv,  the  goddefs  of  mar- 
riage :  and  they  were  always  mortal  enemies. 

Thofe  whoare  againit  religion,  muft  needs  be  fools; 
and  therefore  we  read  that,  of  all  animals,  God  refu- 
fcd  th^  firjl  born  of  an  afs. 

A  very  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we  are 
pleafed  with  a  lew  vvoids  fpokcn  plain  by  a  parrot. 

A  nice 
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A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nafty  ideas. 

Jpollo  was  held  the  God  of  phyfick,  and  fender  of 
difeafes.  Both  were  originally  the  fame  trade,  and 
ftill  continue. 

Old  men  and  comets  have  been  reverenced  for  the 
fame  reafon  ;  their  long  beards,  and  pretences  to  fore- 
tell events. 

,  A  perfon  was  afked  at  court,  what  he  thought  of 
an  ambaflador,  and  his  train,  who  were  all  embroidery 
and  lace,  full  of  bows,  cringes,  and  geftures  j  he  faid, 
it  wzs  Solomons  importation.  Gold  and  apes. 

There  is  a  ftory  in  Paufanias  of  a  plot  for  betrayinor 
of  a  city  difcovered  by  the  braying  of  an  afs :  the  cack- 
ling of  ^^(/^  faved  the  capita/,  and  Catiline's  confp'mcy 
was  difcovered  by  a  whore.  Thefe  are  the  only  three 
animals,  as  far  as  I  remember,  famous  in  hiftory  as 
evidences  and  informers. 

Moft  fortsof  diverfion  in  men,  children,  and  other 
animals,  are  an  imitation  of  fighting. 

Augujlus  meeting  an  afs  with  a  lucky  name  foretoM 
himfelfgood  fortune.  I  meet  many  afles,  but  none 
of  them  have  lucky  names. 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  diflance,  the  comfort 
is,  he  keeps  his  at  the  fame  time. 

Who  can  deny  that  all  men  are  violent  lovers  of 
truth,  when  we  fee  them  fo  pofitive  in  their  errors, 
which  they  will  maintain  out  of  their  zeal  to  truth,  al- 
tho'  they  contradi6t  fhcmfelves  every  day  oftheir  lives  ? 

That  zvas  excellently  ohjervcd.,  fay  J,  v^hrn  I  read  a 
pafiage  in  an  author,  where  his  opinion  agrees  wi;h 
mine.  When  wc  difier,  there  I  pronounce  him  to  be 
mijiaken. 

Very 
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Very  few  men,  properly  fpeaking,  live  at  prefent, 
but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

As  univerfal  a  pra6lice  as  lying  is,  and  as  eafy  one 
as  it  feems,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  three 
good  lyes  in  all  my  converfation,  even  from  thofe  who 
were  moft  celebrated  in  that  faculty. 


End  of  the  THIRD  Volume, 
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